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Db.  ALDERSON,  op  NORWICH. 


To  thee,  my  beloTed  Father,  I  dedicated 
my  first,  and  to  thee  I  also  dedicate  my 
present,  -weik ; — with  the  pleasing  conviction 
that  then  art  disposed  to  form  a  favourable 
judgment  of  any  production,  however  ham- 
ble,  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  mankind. 

AMELIA  OPIE. 
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PREFACE. 


I  AH  aware  that  a  preface  mnst  be  short,  if 
ils  aothor  aspires  to  have  it  read.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  making  a  very 
few  preliminary  observations,  which  I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  apologies, 

Hy  first  apology  is,  for  having  throDghont 
my  book  made  use  of  the  words  lying  and 
lies,  instead  of  some  gentler  term,  or  some 
easy  paraphrase,  by  which  I  might  have  avoids 
ed  the  risk  of  offending  the  delicacy  of  any 
of  my  readers. 
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Onr  great  satirist  speaks  of  a  Dean  wbo 
was  a  faTonrite  at  the  cbarcfa  where  he  of- 
ficiated, because 

"  He  tMTer  metilioncd  hell  to  can  polite^— " 
and  I  fear  that  to  "  ears  polite,"  my  coarse- 
ness, in  Dnifomily  calling  lying  and  lies  by 
their  real  names,  may  sometimes  be  offensive. 

But,  when  writing  a  book  against  lying, 
I  was  obliged  to  express  my  meaning  in  the 
manner  most  consonant  to  the  strict  truth  ,- 
nor  could  I  employ  any  words  with  such  pro- 
priety as  those  hallowed  and  saoctioned  for 
use,  on  such  an  occasion,  by  the  practice  of 
inspired,  and  holy  men  of  old. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  those  who  accus- 
.torn  themselves  to  call  lying  and  lies  by  a 
softeniDg  appellation,  are  in  danger  of  weak-  - 
ening  their  arersion  to  the  fault  itself. 

My  second  apology  is,  for  presuming  to 
come  forward,  with  such  apparent  boldness, 
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as  a  didactic  writer,  and  a  teacber  of  truths, 
which  I  onght  to  believe  that  every  one 
knows  already,  and  better  than  I  do. 

But  I  beg  permission  to  deprecate  the 
charge  of  presamption  and  self-conceit,  by 
declaring  that  I  pretflnd  not  to  lay  before 
my  readers  any  new  knowledge ;  my  only  aim 
is  to  bring  to  their  recollection  knowledge 
which  they  already  possess,  bat  do  not  con* 
stantly  recall  and  act  upon. 

I  am  to  them,  and  to  my  subject,  what  the 
picture-cleaner  is  to  the  picture ;  the  restorer 
(o  observation  of  what  is  valuable,  and  not 
(be  artist  who  created  it. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  remind  them 
that  a  weak  hand  is  as  able  as  a  powerful 
one  to  hold  a  mirror,  in  which  we  may  see 
any  defects  in  our  dress  or  person. 

In  the  last  place,  I  ventnre  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  in  my  whole  book  a  more  com- 
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mon-place  trnth,  than  that  kings  are  bat  meo, 
aad  that  monarclis,  as  well  as  their  snbjeots, 
mnst  surely  die. 

Notwithstanding,  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
so  conscious  of  bis  liability  to  forget  this  aw- 
ful truth,  that  he  employed  a  monitor  to  follow 
him  every  day,  repeating  in  his  ear,  "  Re- 
member tbon  art  but  a  man,"  And  he  who 
gave  this  salutary  admonition  neither  pos~ 
seated  superiority  of  wisdom,  nor  pretended 
to  possess  it. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  require  of  my  readers 
is  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  in  the 
following  work,  my  pretensions  have  been  as 
humble,  and  as  confined,  as  those  of  the 
BBMBHBRANCER  of  PHILIP  OP  MACEDON. 

AMELIA  OPIE. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

What  constitutes  lying ! 

1  answer — the  intention  to  deceive. 

If  this  be  a  correct  definition,  there 
must  be  passive  as  well  as  active  ly- 
ing; and  those  who  withhold  the  truth, 
or  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  with  an 
iatention  to  deceive,  are  guilty  of  ly- 
ing, as  well  as  those  who  tell  a  direct 
or  positive  falsehood. 

VOL.  I.  B 


X  ILLUSTRATroMS  OP  LYING. 

Lies  are  many,  and  various  in  their 
nature  and  in  their  tendency,  and  may 
be  arranged  under  their  different 
names,  thus : — 

Lies  ofVanity. 

Lies  of  Flattery. 

Lies  of  Convenience. 

Lies  of  Interest. 

Lies  of  Fear. 

Lies  of  first-rate  Malignity. 

Lies  of  second-rate  Malignity. 

Lies,  falsely  called  Lies  of  Benevo- 
lence. 

JJes  of  real  Benevolence. 

Lies  of  mere  Wantonness,  proceed- 
ing from  a  depraved  love  of  lying,  or 
contempt  for  truth. 

There  are  others  probably;  but  J 
beUeve  that  this  list  contains  all  those 
which  are  of  the  most  importance ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  may  add  to  it- — 

Practical  Lies;  that  is,  Lies  acted, 
not  spoken. 
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.INTKOPUCTION.  3 

I  sJialt  give  an  anecdote,  or  tale,  in 
order  to  illustrate  each  sort  of  lie  in 
its  torn,  or  nearly  so,  lies  for  the  sake 
of  lying  excepted;  for  I  should  find 
it  very  difficult  so  to  illustrate  this 
the  most  despicable  species  of  false- 
hood. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LYING. 


CHAP.  II. 


»  OF  VANITY. 


I  SHALL  begin  my  observations  by 
defining  what  I  mean  by  the  Lie  of 
Vanity,  both  in  its  active  and  passive 
nature ;  these  lies  being  undoubtedly 
the  most  common,  because  vanity  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of 
human  action,  and  is  usually  the  be- 
setting sin  of  every  one.  Suppose, 
that  in  drder  to  give  myself  conse- 
quence, I  were  to  assert  that  I  was 
actually  acquainted  with  certain  great 
and  distinguished  personages  whom  1 
had  merely  met  in  fashionable  society. 
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ON  LIES  OF  VANITY.  5 

Suppose  also,  I  were  to  say  that  I 
was  at  such  a  place,  and  such  an  as- 
sembly on  such  a  night,  without  add- 
ing, that  I  was  there,  not  as  an  invited 
guest,  but  only  because  a  benefit  coo- 
cert  was  held  at  these  places  for  which 
1  had  tickets. — These  would  both  he 
lies  of  vanity;  but  the  one  would  be  an 
active,  the  other  a  passive,  lie. 

In  the  first  I  should  assert  a  direct 
folsehood,  in  the  other  I  should  with- 
hold part  of  the  truth;  but  both  would 
be  lies,  because,  ih  both,  my  intention 
was  to  deceive.* 

Butthough  we  are  frequently  tempt- 
ed to  be  guilty  of  the  active  lies  of 
vanity,  our  temptations  to  its  pas- 
sive lies  are  more  frequent  still ;  nor 

■ThitpauiTa  <ie  ii  ■  ver;  friqiunl  one  in  oerUin  cirolci  !■> 
liMHiaa  i  u  iDUf  ladieg  uid  sanUcmeo  there  parataaM  lickeu 
toi  IwmGi  coBccrU  held  •!  gre«t  hoaaai,  in  nnlit  that  Ibej 
■tji  be  able  M  uj,  "  I  wai  ■!  Jadj  sttoh  a  ose'i  on  aiub  a 
ai|hl." 
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b  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LYING. 

can  the  sincere  lovers  of  truth  bfttdVi 
miich  on  their  guard'  against  thf^'cbh-' 
s'tantly  recurring  danger.  The  fiiUow- 
ing  iDstarices  will  explain  whal?!  meatl 
by  this  obserTation. '  ■"■■ 

If  I  assert  that  my  motive  for'a  pif- 
ticula'r  action  was  virtuous,  Wheft'  f 
know  that  it  was  worldly  and  selfish, 
I  am  guilty  of  an  active,  or  direct'H4'. 
But  1  am  equally  guilty  offalkehtSbd, 
if,  while  I  hear  my  actions  or  fofbeaf-i 
auces  praised,  and  imputed  trt'dc^- 
cidedly  worthy  motives,  when  I  kkoW 
them  to  have  sprung  froiii  unWOrt&y, 
or  unimportant  ones,  I  listen  "t^tth 
silent  complacency,  and  do  tto't  pt/^l 
lively  disclaim  my  right  to  comiti^d- 
ation;  only,  in  the  one  case'l'We'tfr'- 
rectfy,  in  the  other  indirectly:  tfc'e  lie 
is  active  in  the  one,  and  passive  in  the 
other.  And  are  we  not  all  of  us'  cc^n- 
scious  of  having  sometimes  accepted 
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QN  LI^  OF  VANITY.  7 

iQC^Rse  to.Qur  vaiiity,.  which  we  \akew 
t\nft\v.e.^\^  notjcleserve  1 

.J^^a  1^3^  been  known  to  boast  of 
^tfeotiffij^  ^fKl  even  of  avowals  of  seri- 
oas  love  from  women,  a^d  women  from 
men,  wbich^  in  point  offset,  they  jn^yer 
oecf^T^,  and  therein  have  been  guilty 
«!' .positive  falsehood;  but  they  who, 
withc^ut  any  contradiction  on  their 
owp  part,  allow  their  friends  and  flat- 
te^rs,  to  insinuate  that  they  have  been, 
Wiar,^,  objects  of  love  and  admiration 
1f^,  i^pee  who  never  professed  either, 
ar^.as  ^ucb  guilty  of  deception  as  the 
u(t^e]:;s,pfjthe  above-mentioned  asser- 
tipt^  Still,  it  is  certain,  that  many,  who 
Y,<Wil(}  shrink  with  moral  disgust  from 
Cf^n^^itting  the  latter  species  of  false- 
hood,  are  apt  to  remain  silent,  when 
^h^u*  vanity  is  gratified,  without  any 
overt  act  of  deceit  on  their  part,  and 
are  contented  to  let  the  flattering  belief 
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8  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LYING. 

remain  tincontradicted.  Yet,  the  tur- 
pitude is,  io  ray  opinion,  atleast,  nearly- 
equal,  if  my  definition  of  lyiug  be  cor- 
rect ;  namely,  the  intention  to  deceive. 

This  disingenuous  passiveness,  this- 
deceitful  silence,  belongs  to  that  ex- 
tensive and  common  species  of  false- 
hood, withholding  the  truth. 

But  this  tolerated  sin,  denominated 
white  lying,  is  a  sin  which  I  believe 
that  some  persons  commit,  not  only 
without  being  conscious  that  it  is  a 
sin,  but,  frequently,  with  a  belief  that, 
to  do  it  readily,  and  without  coofli- 
sion,  is  often  a  merit,  and  always  a 
proof  of  ability.  Still,  more  frequently, 
theydoit  unconsciously;  perhaps,  friMn 
the  force  of  habit;  and,  like  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  "  the  Boui^eois  gentil- 
homme,"  who  found  out  that  he  had 
talked  prose  all  his  life  without  know- 
ing it,  these  persons  utter  lie  upon  lie, 
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ON  LIES  OP  VANITY.  9 

without  knowing  that  what  they  utter 
deserves  to  be,  considered  as  false- 
hood. 

1  am  myself  conviaced,  that  a  pas- 
sive He  is  equally  as  irreconcilable  to 
moral  principles  as  an  active  one,  but 
I  am  well  aware  that  most  persons 
are  of  a  difierent  opinion.  Yet,  I 
would  say  to  those  who  thus  differ 
from  me,  if  you  allow  yourselves  to 
violate  truth — that  is,  to  deceive  for 
any  purpose  whatever — who  can  say 
where  this  sort  of  self-indulgence  will 
submit  to  be  bounded  ?  Can  you  he 
sure  that  you  will  not,  when  strongly 
tempted,  utter  what  is  equally  false, 
in  order  to  benefit  yourself  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  a  fellow-creature? 

All  mortals  are,  at  times,  accessible 
to  temptation ;  but,  wh^i  we  are  not 
exposed  to  it,  we  dwell  with  compla- 
cency on  our  means  of  resisting  it*  on 
b3 
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bn^  principles;  aind  Biit't^ftd  Wd  ex- 
periencied  self-denial  t'but,  'Us  *l?'lilfe- 
boat,  arid  the  safety-^n^'which 'suc- 
ceeded iif'skll'tliat  they  vi6t6  ttiad'e  tt» 
do  whiT^  the  sea  was  calm,'  ^ndthe 
winds  still,'  have '  bden  knowtt 'io  feil 
wheii  tlie  Vessel  was  tost  oil'  a'tem- 
pestuous 'bdean ;  so  those  '^hCtnsLy 
successftilly  appose  pridcipiy  to  teiWtit- 
atibn'wb^b'  the  tbmpest  of  the  "pas- 
sions is  not  awakened  within  thfeir 
bosoms,  may  sometimes  *  be  "  dter- 
■whelmed  by  its  power  whett  it'bfteets 
them  in  all  its  awi\il  enei^  and'tfh- 
expected  violence.  '    "'  ■'''"" 

But  in  every  warfare'  agafnst  hfiifitin 
corruption,  habitual  resistance  tb  Htfle 
temptations  is,  neXt' to  pi^ye^r,' the 
most  efficacious  aid.  He  Who'iti'to 
be  trained  for  public  exhibitions  of 
feats  of  strength,  is  made  to  carry  small 
weights  at  first,  which  are  daily  in- 
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Qi¥*^€^#A'^ftvin9s«i,  tiU,.at  last,  lie  is 
alipQ^  .i;iDConsciouslx  able  to  Ijear, 
vi(h  ease,  the  greatest  weight  possible 
to  {>e  l^orae.by  tqan.  In  like  maimer, 
tbose  who  resist  the  <laily  temptation 
tpi  tell  vbat  ^re  apparently  tjiyia^  and 
ionpcent  lies,,  will  be  better  able  to 
withstand  allurement^.to  seriouaand 
impQrt'ant  deviations  from  truth,  and 
be  mpfe  fortifie,d  in  the  hour  of  more 
Sfivjere  temptation  against  every  spe- 
t^efi  ofderelictiptt  from  integrity. 
,,.  HThe  active  Hes  of  yanity  are  so 
ffvnie^us,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are 
BO  like  each  other,  that  it  wej-e  useless, 
as  ,)reU  as  endless,  to  attempt  to  enum- 
^^t^  them.  I  shall  therefore  mention 
..(pe.of  them  pnly,  before  1  proceed  to 
my  tal^OD  the  active  lie  of  vanity, 
aiid  tbat  is  the  most  common  of  all ; 
namely,  the  violation  of  truth  which 
persons  induce  in  relative  to  their 
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age  ■;  an  error  so  generally  committed, 
especially  by  the  unmarried  of  both 
sexes,  that  few  persons  can  expect  to 
l)e  believed  when  declaring  their  a^e 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life;  So 
common,  and  therefore  so  little  dis- 
reputable, is  this  species  of  lie  con- 
sidered to  be,  that  a  sensible  friend  of 
mine  said  to  me  the  other  day,  when 
I  asked  him  the  age  of  the  tady  whom 
he  was  going  to  marry,  "  She  telis 
me  she  is  five-and-tweoty ;  I  tberefotre 
conclude  that  she  is  five-and-thirty." 
This  was.  undoubtedly  spoken  in  joke; 
still  it  was  an  evidence  of  the  toleration 
generally  granted  on  this  point. 

But  though  it  is  possible  that  my 
friend  believed  the  lady  to  be  a  year 
or  two  older  than  she  owned  herself 
to  be,  and  thought  a  deviation  from 
truth  OD  this  subject  was  of  uo  ccmse- 
quence,  I  am  very  sure  that  he  would 
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Dot  baTe  ventared  to  many  a  woman 
whom  be  SHispected  of  lying  on  any 
other  occasion.  This,  however,  is  a 
lie  which  does  not  expose  the  utterer 
to  severe  animadversion,  and  for  this 
reason  probahly,  that  all  mankind  are 
so  averse  to  be  thought  old,  that  the 
wish  to.  be  considered  younger  than 
the  truth  warrants  meets  with  com- 
placent sympathy  and  indulgence,  even 
when  years  are  notoriously  annihilated 
at  the  impulse  of  vanity 

I  give  the  following  story  in  illus- 
tration of  the  ACTIVE  LIE  OF  VANITY. 
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Ahonost  those  whom  great  sncces- 
ses  in  trade  had  raised  to  consider- 
able opulence  in  their  native  city,  was 
a  family  of  the  name  of  fiurford  ;  and 
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the  eldest  biotb«-,  wbeD  be  wa«.  the 
only  surviving  partoer  of  that  maunfi  in 
the  Groh  was  not  oaly  able  to  indvlge 
hiiaself  in  the  luxuries  of  a  carjiage, 
couutry-house,  garden,  hot-JiouseB, 
and  all  the  privileges  which  wealth 
bestows,  but  oould  also  lay  by  money 
enough  to  provide.' amply  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

His  only  dai^hter  had  heea  adopt- 
ed, when  very  young,  by  her  paternal 
grandmother,  whose  fortune  waa  ein- 
ployed  in  her  son's  trade,  and  wbo 
coald  well  afford  to  take  on  herself  all 
the  expenses  of  Annabel's  education. 
But  it  was  with  painful  reluctance 
that  Annabel's  excellent  mother  con- 
sented to  resign  her  child  to  another's 
care ;  nor  could  she  be  prevail^  i^K)p 
to  do  so,  tm  fiorford,  who  beljevfMl 
that  his  widowed,  beloved  parent, 
would  sink  under  the  loss  of  her  bus- 
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ttAnd;  ttnlestf  Annabel  was  permitted 
to  TCfiMe  wilh  ^er,  tommaiwled  her  to 
yicM  her  nateftial  rights  in  pity  to 
this  beloved  sofl^rer.  She  could  there- 
fore pi*esuine  to  refaseno  longer; — 
b«it  she  yielded  with  a  mental  conflict 
only  too  prophetic  of  the  mischief  to 
which  she  exposed  her  child's  mind 
and  character,  by  this  enforced  sur- 
render of  a  mother's  doties. 
<  The  grandmotiier  was  a  thoughtless 
Woman  of  this  world — the  mother,  a 
pious,    reflecting  being,    continually 
[^pscring   herself  for  the  world  to 
come.      With    the    latter,    Annabel 
would    have    acquired    principles — 
with  the  former,  she  could  only  learn 
accomplishments;  and   that  weakly 
judging  person   encouraged   her  in 
habits  of  mind  and  character  which 
would  have  filled  both  her  father  and 
mother  with  pain  and  apprehension. 
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Vanity  was  her  ruling  passion ;  and 
this  her  grandmother  fostered  by  every 
means  in  her  power.  She  gave  her 
elegant  dresses,  and  had  her  taught 
shewy  accomplishments.  She  delight- 
ed to  hear  her  speak  of  herself,  and 
boast  of  the  compliments  paid  her  on 
her  beauty  and  her  talents.  She  was 
even  weak  enough  to  admire  the  skilful 
falsehood  with  which  she  embetlished 
every  thing  which  she  narrated  :  but 
this  vicious  propensity  the  old  lady 
considered  only  as  a  proof  of  a  livelj 
fancy  ;  and  she  congratulated  herself 
on  the  consciousness  how  much  more 
agreeable  her  fluent  and  inventive 
Amiabel  was,  than  the  nuUter-q/^act 
girls  with  whom  she  associated.  But 
while  Annabel  and  her  grandmother 
were  on  a  visit  at  Burford's  country 
house,  and  while,  the  parents  were 
beholding  with  sorrow  the  conceit  and 
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flippancy  of  their  only  daughter,  they 
were  plunged  at  once  iuto  compara- 
tive poverty,  by  the  ruin  of  some  of 
Barford^s  correspondents  abroad,  and 
by  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  a  friend 
in  whom  he  had  trusted.  In  a  few 
short  weeks,  therefore,  the  ruined 
grandmother  and  her  adopted  child, 
together  with  the  parents  and  their 
boys,  were  forced  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  heart  of  Wales,  and  live  on  the 
slender  marriage  settlement  of  Bur- 
ford's  amiable  wife.  For  her  every 
one  felt,  as  it  was  thought  that  she 
bad  always  discouraged  that  expen- 
sive style  of  living  which  had  exposed 
her  husband  to  envy,  and  its  conco- 
mitant detractions,  amongst  those 
whose  increase  in  wealth  had  not 
kept  pace  with  bis  own.  He  had  also 
carried  his  ambition  so  far,  that  he 
had   even    aspired   to  represent    his 
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native  city  in  parliam«rt;;  iaod,ia8  hie 
was  a  violent  politician,  some  of'Uup- 
opposite  party  ik^  only  rejoiced  in  -his 
downfall,  but  were  ready  >  to  believe 
and  to  propai^te  that  he  had  cnadea. 
fraaduleivt  bankrnptcyin  concert  with, 
his  friend  who  bad  absconded,  and 
that  he  had  secur«l  or  cODVeyed  away 
from  his  creditorB  money  to  a  con-< 
siderable  amount.  But  the  tale  «tff 
calumny,  which  has  no  foundation  in 
truth,  cannot  long  retain  its  power  fao 
injure ;  and,  in  process  of  tim^  the 
feelings  of  the  creditors  in  generai' 
were  so  completely  changed  towards 
Burford,  that  some  of  them  who  had 
been  most  decided  against  signing  his 
certificate,  were  at  length  brought  to 
confess  that  it  was  a  matter  for  *»■ 
consideration.  Therefore,  when  a  dia- 
tinguished  friend  of  his  father's,  who 
had  been  strongly  prejudiced  against 
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faa^^at  ifirat,  nepeuied  to£  hia  uigust 
eti^tdity^'  and,  in  ovder  to  make 
biA  Ktttendvy  offered  Jiin  a,  abate  in 
lM6"bWii'  bushieae, .  all  the:  creditors, 
except  ftro  >of  the  principal  once,  be- 
came wtlliiig  to  si^  the  Q«rtificate. 
Perhaps  there  is  notiiiDg  so  difficult 
to  remove  front  some  minds  as  sus- 
picions of  a  derogatory  oature ;  and 
1^  creditofB  in  question  were  envious, 
worldly  meo,  who  piqued  themselves 
on  their  shrewdness,  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  being  overreached,  and 
were,  perhaps,  nut  sorry,  that  he  whose 
praspNity  had  excited  their  jealousy, 
dionld  now  be  humbled  before  them 
asadependantand  asuppliant.  How- 
erer,  even  they  began  to  be  tired  at 
lengtk  of  holding  out  against  the 
(^hiion  of  so  many;  and  Burford  had 
the  comfort  (tf  being  informed,  after 
be  ^«d  been  some  months  in  Wales, 
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^Bt  matters  were  in  train  to  enable 
him  to  get  into  business  again,  with 
restored  credit  and  renewed  pros- 
pects. 

■  "  Then,  who  knows,  Anna",  said  he. 
to  his  wife,  "  but  that  in  a  few  years  I 
shall  be  able,  by  industry  and  eco- 
nomy, to  pay  all  that  I  owe,  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  ?  for,  till  X  have  done 
so,  Ishallnot  be  really  happy;  and  then 
poverty  will  be  ribbed  of  its  sting". — 
"NotonlyBo",sherepliedt — J'wecould 
never  have  given  our  children  a  better 
inheritance  than  this  proof  of  their  fa- 
ther's strict  int^rity;  and,  surely,  my 
dear  husband,  a  blessing  will  attend 
thylabours  and  intentions". — "I  hum- 
bly trust  that  it  will". — Yes",  she  con- 
tinued ;  "  our  change  of  fortune  has 
humbled  our  pride  of  heart,  and  the 
cry.  of  our  contrition  and  humility  has 
not  ascended  in  vain". — "  Our  pride 
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of  heart"!  replied  Burford,  tenderly 
embracing  her;  "it was/,  I  alone, who 
deserved  chastiseraeut,  and  I  can- 
not bear  to  hear  thee  blame  thyself; 
but,  it  is  like  thee,  Anna, — thou  art 
ever  kind,  ever  generous;  however, 
as  I  like  to  be  obliged  to  thee,  I  am 
contented  that  thou  shouldst  talk  of 
our  pride  and  our  chastisement". 
While  these  hopes  were  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  this  amiable  couple,  and 
were  cheering  the  weak  mind  of  Bur- 
ford's  mother,  which,  as  it  had  been 
foolishly  elated  by  prosperity,  wag 
now  as  improperly  depressed  by  ad- 
versity, Annabel  had  been  passing  se- 
veral months  at  the  house  of  a  school- 
fellow some  miles  from  her  father's 
dwelling.  The  vain  girl  had  felt  the 
deepest  mortification  at  this  blight  to 
her  worldly  prospects,  and  bitterly  la- 
mented beibg  no  longer  able  to  talk  of 
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her  grandmbther's  tilla  bild  eAmages, 
and  her  father'shotfaousefi  and  grounds; 
nor  could  she  help  repining  atthe  losb 
of  those  indulgences  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed.    She  was  therefore 
delighted  to  leave  home  on  a  visit, 
and  yery  aorry  when  unexpected  cip- 
cumstances    in    her   friend's    iamily 
obliged  her  to  retarn  sooner  than  she 
intended.    She  was  compelled  also  to 
return  by  herself  in  a  public  coach; — a. 
great  mortification  to  her  still  existing 
pride ;  hut  she  had  now  no  pretensions 
to  travel  otherwise,  and  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  submit  to  circumstances. — 
In  the  coach  were  one  young  man  and 
two  elderly  ones;  and  hercompanifms 
seemed  so  willing  to  pay  her  attention, 
and  make  her  journey  pleasant  to  her, 
that  Annabel,  who  always  believed 
herself  an  object  of  admiration,  was 
soon  convinced  that  she  had  made  a 
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eoii£|Ufist  of  the  youth,  aod  that  the 
etfaens  thought  her  a  very  swe«t  crea- 
ttmev  She,  therefore,  gave  way  to  all 
ber  kkquacious  vivacity;  she  hummed 
tunes  in  order  to  shew  that  she  could 
8Uig;  she  took  out  her  pencil  and 
sketched  wherever  they  stopped  to 
change  horses,  and  talked  of  her  own 
boudotTt  her  own  maid,  and  all  the 
p^  glories  of  her  state,  as  if  they 
still  existed.  In  short,  she  tried  to 
impress  her  companions  with  a  high 
idea  of  her  consequence,  and  as  if  un- 
Dsual  Mid  uuexpected  circumstances 
had  led  her  to  travel  incog.,  while  she 
pat  in  force  all  her  attractions  against 
th^r  poor  condemned  hearts.  What 
n  odious  thing  is  a  coquette  of  six- 
teen! and  such  was  Annabel  Burford 
Certain  it  is,  that  she  became  an  ob- 
ject of  great  attention  to  the  gentle- 
men with  her,  but  of  admiration,  pro-' 
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bably,.,to  the  young  man  aloQf^  .wjpo, 
ID  her  youthful  beauty,  might  po^^il^]|^ 
overlook  her  obvious  defects.  During; 
the  journey,  one  of  the  elderly  gentle^ 
luen  opened  a  basket  which  stoQd  near 
him,  containing  some  fine  bot-hous« 
grapes  and  flowers.  "  There,  joung 
lady",Baid  he  to  her, "  did  you  ever  see 
such  fruit  as  this  before'"?  "  Qh  de^i- 
yes,  in  my  papa's  grapery."  "  Indeed  ! 
but  did  you  ever  see  such  fine  flowers  T' 
"  Oh  dear  yes,  in  papa's  succession- 
houses.  There  is  nothing,  I .  a^ure 
yon,  of  that  sort",  she  added,  drawing 
up  her  head  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
conceit,  "  that  I  am  not  aceustonsi^d 
to" ; — condescending,  however,  at^the 
same  time,  to  eat  some  of  the  grapes, 
and  accept  some  of  the  flowers. 

It  was  natural  that  her  companionfi 
should  now  be  very  desirous  of  ftnd- 
ing  out  what  princess  in  disgoise  was 
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deigning  to  travel  in  a  manner  so  un- 
worthy of  her ;  and  when  they  stopped 
within  3  few  miles  of  her  home,  one  of 
Ae  gentlemen,  having  discovered  that 
she  was  known  to  a  passenger  oo  the 
top  of  the  coach,  who  was  about  to 
leave  it,  got  out,  and  privately  asked 
bim  who  she  was.  "  Burford !  Bur- 
ford!"  cried  he,  when  he  heard  the  an- 
swer; "what!  the  daughter  of  Burford 
the  bankrapt?"— "  Yes,  the  same." 
—With  a  frowning  brow  he  re-en- 
tered the  coach,  and,  when  seated, 
whispered  the  old  gentleman  next 
bim;  and  both  of  them,  having  ex- 
changed glances  of  sarcastic  and 
indignant  meaning,  looked  at  An- 
nabel with  great  significance.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  she  observed  a 
marked  change  in  their  manner  to- 
wards her.  They  answered  her  with 
abmptoesSj  and  even  with  relactuice; 
VOL.  I.  c 
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till,  at  length,  the  one  who  had  inter- 
rogated lier  acquaiotaace  on  the  coach 
said,  ia  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  I  conclude 
that  you  were  speakingjustnow,  young 
lady,  of  the  fine  things  which  were 
onre  yoors.  Yon  have  bo  graperies 
and  succesEBon-hoKses  now,  I  take  it." 
— "Dearme!  why  not,  sir?"  replied  the 
conscious  girl,  in  a  tremUing  voice." 
— "Why  not?  Why,  are  you  not  the 
daughter  of  Burford  the  bankrupt?" 
Never  was  child  more  tempted  to 
deny  her  parentage  than  Annabel 
was;  Iwt,  though  with  great  reluct- 
ance, she  faltered  out,  "  Yes ;  and,'to 
be  sure,  my  father  was  once  unfor- 
tunate ;  but" — here  she  looked  at  her 
young  and  opposite  neighbour;  'taid, 
seeing  that  his  look  of  admiring  re- 
sect was  exchanged  for  one  of  iil- 
tiDppressed  laugliter,  sh^  felt  in^asieti- 
bly  Tailed  to  add,  "But  we  are  very 
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well  off  now,  I  assure  you;  aad  our 
p««8ent  residence  ia  so  pretty  I  Such  a 
sweet  garden !  and  su<^  a  charming 
faotbouse!" 

"  Indeed!"  returned  the  old  man, 
with  a  significant  nod  to  his  friend  ; 
"  well,  thai,  let  your  p^>a  take  care 
be  does  not  make  bis  boose  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  that  tmother  house  be 
not  added  to  his  list  of  residences." 
Here  he  laughed  heartily  at  bis  own 
wit,  and  was  echoed  by  his  compaoion. 
"  But,  pray,  how  long  has  be  been 
thus  again  favoured  by  fortune?" — "Oh 
dear!  I  cannot  say;  but, for  some  time; 
and  I  assure  you  our  style  of  living 
ie— very  complete". — "I  do  not  doubt 
it;  for  cfaildreu  and  foots  speak  truth, 
says  the  proverb;  and  sometimes," 
added  be  in  a  low  voice,  "  the  child 
amd  t4ie  fool  are  the  same  person." 
— "So,  so",  be  muttered  aside  to 
c2 
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the  other  traveller;  "gardens!  hot-' 
house !  carriage !  swindling,  specious 
rascal !"'  But  Anoahel  beard  only  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence ;  and  being 
•  quite  satisfied  that  she  had  recovered 
all  her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  her 
young  beau  by  two  or  three  white  lies; 
as  she  termed  them  (flights  of  fancy, 
in  which  she  was  apt  to  indulge),  she 
resumed  her  attack  on  his  heart,  and 
coutinued  to  converse,  in  her  most  se- 
ducing manner,  till  the  coach  stopped, 
according  to  her  desire,  at  a  coltage 
by  the  road-side,  where,  as  she  said, 
her  father's  groom  was  to  meet  her, 
and  take  her  portmanteau.  The  truth 
was,  that  she  did  not  choose  to  be  set 
down  at  her  own  humble  home,  which 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  village, 
because  it  would  not  only  tell  the 
tale  of  her  fallen  fortunes,  but  would 
prove  the  falsehood  of  what  she  had 
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been  asserting.  When  the  coach  stop- 
ped, she  exclaimed,  with  well-acted 
surprise,  "Dearroe!  howstraiige  that 
the  servant  is  not  waiting  for  me !  But, 
it  does  not  signify;  I  can  stop  here  till 
he  comes."  She  then  left  the  coach, 
scarcely  greeted  by  her  elderly  com- 
panions, but  followed,  as'she  fancied, 
by  looks  of  love  from  the  youth,  who 
handed  her  out,  and  expressed  his 
great  regret  at  parting  with  her. 

The  parents,  meanwhile,were  eager- 
ly expecting  her  return;  for,  though 
the  obvious  defects  in  her  character 
gave  them  excessive  pain,  and  they 
were  resolved  to  leave  no  measures 
urttried  in  order  to  eradicate  them, 
they  had  missed  her  amusing  vivacity; 
and  even  their  low  and  confined  dwell- 
ing was  rendered  cheerful,  when,  with 
her  sweet  and  brilliant  tones,  she  went 
carolling  about  the  house.    Besides, 
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she  was  coming;,  for  the  first  time, 
alone  and  unexpected ;  and,  as  the 
coach  was  later  than  usual,  the  anxious 
tenderness  of  the  parental  heart  was 
wprked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  feeling, 
and  they  were  even  beginning  to  share 
the  fantastic  fears  of  the  impatient 
grandmother,  when  they  sawthe  coach 
stop  at  a  distant  turn  of  the  road,  and 
soon  after  beheld  Annabel  coming 
towards  them ;  who  was  fondly  clasped 
to  those  afiectionate  bosoms,  forwhich 
her  unprincipled  falsehoods,  bom  of 
the  most  contemptible  vanity,  had 
prepared  fresh  trials  and  tresh  in- 
juries: for  her  elderly  companions 
were  her  father's  principal  and  relent- 
less creditors,  who  had  been  down  to 
"Wynstaye  on  business,  and  were  re- 
turning thence  to  London ;  intending, 
when  they  arrived  there,  to  assure  Sir 
James  Alberry, — that  friend  of  Bur- 
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ford's  &ther,  who  resided  m  London, 
and  wished  to  take  him  into  partner- 
ship,— Uiat  they  were  no  lopger  averse 
to  sign  his  certificate ;  being  at  length 
eoDTiiM:ed  he  was  a  calumniated  man, 
Bot  uow  all  their  suspicioos  were  re- 
aewed  aod  confirmed;  ^iuce  it  was 
easier  for  them  to  believe  that  Burford 
was  still  the  viUaio  which  they  always 
thought  him,  than  that  so  young  a  girl 
should  have  told  so  many  falsehoods 
at  the  mere  impulse  of  vanity.  They 
therefore  became  more  inveterate 
against  her  poor  father  than  ever;  and, 
though  their  first  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis was  to  the  geotleman  in  question, 
itwas  now  impelled  by  a  wish  to  injure, 
not  to  serve,  him.  How  difierentty 
would  they  have  felt,  had  the  vain  and 
lalse  Annabel  allowed  the  coach  to 
set  her  down  at  her  father's  lowly 
door!   and   had  they  beheld  the  in- 
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terior  arrangemeDt  of  his  hoose  and 
family !  Had  they  seen  neatness  and 
order  giving  attraction  to  cheap  and 
ordinary  farniture ;  had  they  beheld 
the  simple  meal  spread  out  to  wel- 
come the  wanderer  home,  and  the 
Bible  and  Prayerbook  ready  for  the 
evening  service,  which  was  deferred 
till  it  could  be  shared  again  with  her 
whose  return  would  add  fervour  to  the 
devotion  of  that  worshipping  family, 
and  would  call  forth  additional  ex- 
pressions of  thanksgiving! 

-  The  dwelling  of  Burford  was  now 
that  of  a  man  improved  by  trials  past; 

—  of  one  who  looked  forward  with 
thankfulness  and  hope  to  the  renewed 
possession  of  a  competence,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  should  now  be  able  to  make 
a  wiser  and  holier  use  of  it  than  he 
had  done  before.  His  wife  had  need- 
ed no  such  lesson;  though,  inthe  hu- 
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mility  of  her  heart,  she  thoaght  other- 
wise ;  and  she  had  helped  her  husband 
to  impress  on  the  yielding  minds  of 
her  boys,  who  (happier  than  their  sis- 
ter) had  never  left  her,  that  a  season 
of  world  ly  humiliation  is  more  safe  and 
blessed  than  one  of  worldly  prosperity 
—  while  their  Welch  cottage  and 
wild  mouutain  garden  had  been  con- 
verted, by  her  resources  and  her  ex- 
ample, into  a  scene  of  such  rural  in- 
dustry and  innocent  amusement,  that 
they  could  no  longer  regret  the  splen- 
did house  and  grounds  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  resign.  .  The 
grand  mother,  indeed,  had  never  ceased 
to  mourn  and  to  murmur ;  and,  to  her, 
the  hope  of  seeing  a  return  of  brighter 
days,  by.  means  of  a  new  partnerships 
was  beyOnd  measure  delightful.  But 
she  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
through  those  errors  in  the  child  of  her 
c3 
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adoption  which  she  had  at  least  «icou- 
raged,  if  she  had  not  occasiioned  them. 
It  was  with  even  clamorous  delight, 
that  Annabel,  after  this  absence  of  a 
few  months,  was  welcomed  by  her 
brothers  :  the  parents'  welcome  "was 
of  a  quieter,  deeper  nature  ;  while  the 
grandmother's  first  solicitude  was  to 
ascertain  how  she  looked  ;  aud  having 
convinced  herself  that  she  was  re- 
turned handsomer  than  ever,  her  joy 
was  as  loud  as  that  of  the  boys. — 
"  Do  come  hither.  Bell,"  said  one  of 
her  brothers — "  we  have  so  much  to 
show  you  t  The  old  cat  has  got  such 
nice  kittens !" — "  Yes  ;  and  my  rab- 
bits have  all  young  ones !"  cried 
another.  — "  And  I  and  mamma," 
cried  the  third  boy,  "  have  put  lai^ 
stones  into  the  bed  of  the  mountain 
rill ;  so  now  it  makes  such  a  nice 
noise  as  it  flows  over  them  [  Do  come, 
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Bell ;  do,  pray,  come  with  us  !"^But 
the  ereDing  duties  were  firat  to  be 
performed ;  and  performed  they  were, 
with  more  than  usual  solemnity :  but 
after  them  Annabel  had  tq  sup ;  and 
she  was  sKt  engrossed  to  relating  her 
adventures  in  the  cpach,  and  with  de- 
scriblDg  the  attentipns  of  her  compa- 
nions, Uiat  h^r  poor  brothers  were  not 
attended  to.  In  vain  did  her  mother 
say,  "  Do,  Annabel,  go  with  your 
brothers !"  and  add,  "  Go  now ;  for  it 
is  near  their  bedtimo !"  She  was  too 
fond  of  hearing  hereelf  talk,  and  of  her 
grandmother's  flatteries,  to  be  willing 
to  leave  the  room;  and  though  her 
mother  was  disappointed  at  her  selfish- 
peas,  she  could  not  bear  to  chide  her 
on  the  first  night  of  her  return, 

Wheaa  Annabel  was  alone  with  her 
grandmother,  she  ventured  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  what  a  fearful  conscious- 
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ness  of  not  having  done  right  had  led 
her  to  conceal  from  her  parents  ;  and, 
after  relating  all  that  bad  passed  rela- 
tive to  the  fruit  and  flowers,  she 
repeated  the  cruel  question  of  the  old 
man,  "Are  you  not  the  daughter  of 
Burford  the  hankmpt?"  and  owned 
what  her  reply '  was  :  on  which  her 
grandmother  exclaimed,  with  great 
emotion,  "  Unthinking  girl !  you  know 
not  what  injury  you  may  have  done 
your  father !"  She  then  asked  for  a 
particular  description  of  the  persons 
of  the  old  men,  saying,  "  Well,  well, 
it  cannot  be  helped  now — I  may  be 
mistaken ;  but  be  sure  not  to  tell  your 
mother  what  you  have  told  me." 

ForsomedaysafterAnnabel'sFeUim, 
all  went  on  well ;  and  their  domestic 
felicity  would  have  been  so  complete, 
that  Burford  and  his  wife  would  have 
much  disliked   any  idea  of  change, 
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had  tbeir  iucorae  been  uufficient  to 
give  their  boys  good  education;  but, 
as  it  was  only  just  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance,  they  looked  forward 
with  anxious  expectation  to  the  ar- 
rival of  a  summons  to  LoiidDn,  and  to 
their  expected  residence  there.  Still 
the  idea  of  leaving  tlieir  present  abode 
was  really  painful  to  all,  save  Annabel 
and  her  grandmother.  They  thought 
the  rest  of  the  family  devoid  of  pro- 
per spirit,  and  declared  that  living 
in  Wales  was  not  living  at  all. 

But  a  stop  was  now  put  to  eager 
anticipations  on  the  one  hand,;  or  of 
tender  regrets  on  the  other;  for,  while 
Burfordwas  expecting  daily  to  receive 
remittances  from  Sir  James  Alberryj 
to  enable  him  to  transport  himself  and 
his  family  to  the  metropolis,  that  gen- 
tleman  wrote  to  him  as  follows ; — 
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"  Sir, 
*'  All  connection  between  us  is 
for  ever  at  an  end  ;  and  I  have  given 
the  share  in  my  buiiness,  which  was 
intended  for  you,  to  the  worthy  man 
who  has  so  long  solicited  it.  I  thought 
that  I  had  done  you  iojustice.  Sir ;  I 
wished  therefore  to  make  you  amends. 
But  I  find  you  are  what  you  are  repre- 
sented to  be,  a  fraudulent  bankrupt ; 
and  your  certificate  now  will  never  be 
signed.  Should  you  wonder  what  has 
occasioned  this  change  in  my  feelings 
and  proceedings,  I  am  at  liberty  to 
inform  you  that  your  daughter  travel- 
led in  a  stage  coach,  a  few  days  ago, 
with  your  two  principal  creditors  ; 
find  }  am  desired  to  add,  that  children 
and  fools  speak  tnUh. 

"  James  Albebby." 
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When  Burford  had  finished  reading 
this  letter,  it  fell  from  his  grasp,  and, 
clasping  his  hands  convulsively  to- 
gether, he  exclaimed,  '*  Ruined  and 
di^raced  for  ever !"  then  rushed  into 
his  own  chamber.  His  terrified  wife 
followed  him  with  the  anread  letter 
in  her  hand,  looking  the  enquiries 
which  she  could  not  utter. — "  Read 
that,"  he  replied,  "  and  see  that  Sir 
Jannes  Alberry  deems  me  a  villain  I" 
She  did  read,  and  with  a  shaking 
frame ;  but  it  was  not  the  false  accusa- 
tion of  her  husband,  nor  the  loss  of 
the  expected  partnership,  that  thus 
agitated  her  firm  nerves,  and  firmer 
mind ;  it  was  the  painful  convic- 
tion, that  Annabel,  by  some  means 
unknown  to  her,  had  been  the  cause 
of  this  mischief  to  her  father; — a  con- 
victioo  which  considerably  increased 
Burford's  agony,  when  she  pointed 
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out  the  passage  in  Sir  James's  letter 
alluding  to  Annabel,  who  was  imme- 
diately summoned,  and  desired  to  ex- 
plain Sir  James's  mysterious  meaning. 
"Dear  me !  papa,"  cried  she,  changing 
colour,  "I  am  sure,  ifl bad  thought, — 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  think, — nasty, 
ill-natured  old  man !  1  am  sure  I  only 
said — ".  "Butwhatrfidyousay'?" cried 
her  agitated  father. — "  I  can  explain 
all,"  said  his  mother,  who  had  entered 
uncalled  for,  and  read  the  letter.    She 
then  repeated  what  Annabel  had  told, 
but  softening  it  as  much  as  she  could  ; 
—however,  she  told  enough  to  show 
the  agonizing  parents  that  their  child 
was  not  only  the  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment and   disgrace  to  them,  but  a 
mean,  vain-glorious,  and  despicable 
liar!     "The  only  amends  which  you 
can  now  make  us",  said  Burford,  '*  is 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  unhappy  child! 
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and  flien  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done;  for  my  reputation  must  be 
cleared,  even  at  the. painful  expense' 
of  exposing  you."  Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  mortiOed  Annabel,  with  a 
heart  awakened  to  contrition  by  ber 
mother's  gentle  reproofs,  and  the  ten- 
der teachings  of  a  mother's  love,  made 
an  ample  confession  of  all  that  had 
passed  in  the  stage  coach ;  on  hear- 
ing which,  Burford  instantly  resolved 
to  get  off  for  London.  But  how  was 
he  to  get  thither?  He  had  no  money ; 
as  he  had  recently  been  obliged  to  pay 
some  debts  of  his  still  thoughtless  and 
extravagant  mother;  nor  could  he 
bear  to  borrow  of  his  neighbour  what 
he  was  afraid  he  might  be  for  some 
time  unable  to  return.  "  Cruel,  unprin- 
cipled girl!"  cried  he,  as  he  .paced 
their  little  room  in  agony ;  "  see  to 
what  misery  thou  hast  reduced  thy 
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father !  However,  1  must  go  to  Lon- 
don itumediately, though  it  beonfoot." 
— *'  Well,  really,  I  don't  see  any  very- 
great  harm  in  what  the  poor  child 
did,"  cried  his  mother,  distressed  at 
seeing  Annabel's  tears.  "  It  was  very 
trying  to  her  to  be  reproached  with 
her  father's  bankruptcy  and  her  fallea 
fortuDes ;  and  it  was  very  natural  for 
her  to  say  what  she  did."—"  Natural!" 
exclaimed  the  indignant  mother;  "  na- 
bu^l  for  ray  child  to  utter  falsehood 
00  falsehood,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  a  meao  vanity!  Natural  for  my 
child  to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of 
poverty,  which  was  unattended  with 
disgrace!  Oh!  make  us  not  more 
wretched  than  we  were  before,  by 
trying  to  lessen  Annabel's  faults  in  her 
own  eyes  I  Our  only  comfort  is  the 
hope  that  she  is  ashamed  of  herself." 
— "  But  neither  her  shame  nor  peni- 
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tence",  cried  fitirford,  "will  give  me 
the  quickest  means  of  repairing  the 
efiects  of  her  error.  However,  as  I 
cannot  ride,  I  must  walk,  to  London;" 
aod  be  turned  away  while  he  spoke, 
in  order  to  hide  from  his  anxious  wife 
the  dew  of  weakness  which  stood  upon 
his  brow,  and  the  faint  flush  which 
overspread  his  cheek.  "  But  will  not 
writiog  to  Sir  James  be  sufficient?" — 
"  No.  My  appearance  will  corrobo- 
rate my  assurances  only  too  well.  The 
only  writing  necessary  will  be  a  detail 
from  Annabel  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
coach,  and  a  confession  of  her  fault." 
— ^"  What !  exact  from  your  child  such 
a  disgraceful  avowal,  William  I^'  cried 
the  angry  grandmother. — "  Yes ;  for 
it  is  a  punishment  due  to  her  trans- 
gression; and  she  may  think  herself 
happy  if  its  consequences  end  here." 
— "  Here's  afuss,  indeed,  about  a  little 
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Iiarmles^  puffing  and  white  lyin^  I" 
— "  Harmless" !  replied  Burford,  in  a 
tone  of  indignation,  while  his  wife  ex- 
claimed, in  the  agony  of  a  wounded 
spirit,  "  Oh !  mother,  mother !  do  not 
makeus  deplore,  more  than  we  already 
do,  that  fatal  hour  wheli  we  consented 
to  surrender  our  dearest  duties  at  the 
call  of  compassion  fop  your  sorrows, 
and  entrusted  the  care  of  our  child's 
precious  soul  to  your  erroneous  tender- 
ness !  But,  I  trust  that  Annabel  deeply 
feels  her  sinfulness,  and  that  the  effects 
of  a  mistaken  education  may  have 
been  counteracted  in  time." 
.  The  next  day,  having  procured  the 
necessary  document  from  Annabel, 
Burford  set  off  on  his  journey,  intend- 
ing to  travel  occasionally  on  the  tops 
of  coaches,  being  well  aware  that  he 
was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  walk 
the  whole  way,  though  he  took  care 
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to  conceal  from  his  wife  how  much  his 
distress  of  miDd  had  weakened  his 
frame. 

In  the  meanwfaile,Sir  James  Albeny, 
the  Ijondon  merchant,  to  whom  poor 
Burford  was  then  pursuing  his  long 
and  difficult  joomey,  was  banning 
to  suspect  that  he  had  acted  hastily ; 
and,  perhaps,  unjastly.  He  had  writ- 
ten his  distressing  tetterin  the  moments 
of  bis  first  indignation,  on  hearing  the 
the  statement  of  the  two  creditors ; 
and  he  had  moreover  written  it  under 
their  dictation; — and,  as  the  person 
who  had  long  wished  to  be  admitted 
into  partnership  with  him  happened  to 
call  at  the  same  time,  and  bad  taken 
advantage  of  Burford's  supposed  de- 
linqaeucy,  he  had,  without  fiu-ther 
hesitation,  granted  his  request.  But 
Sir  James,  though  a  rash,  was.  a  kind~ 
hearted,  man ;  therefore,  when  bis  angry 
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feelings  bad  sHbwded,  t^e  rebound  of 
them  was  mfavoarof  the  pooraccnsed ; 
and  be  reproached  himself  for  haviog' 
condemned  and  punished  a  supposed 
culprit,  before  he  was  even  beard  in 
his  defence.  Therefore,  havingiUTited 
Burford's  accns^^  to  return  to  dmoer, 
he  dismissed  Uiem  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  went  in  search  of  his  wife,  wishing, 
but  not  expecting,  bis  basty  proceed- 
ing to  receive  the  approbation  of  her 
candid  spirit  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment. "What  is  all  this?"  cried  Lady 
Alberry,  when  he  had  done  speaking. 
"Is  it  possible  that,  on  the  evidence  of 
these  two  men,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves uiveterate  enemies  of  this  poor 
bankrupt,  you  bsive  broken  your  ppo- 
misetohim.andpledgedittoanoth^T" 
— "  Yes;  and  my  letter  to  Burford  is 
gone.  I  wi^  I  had  shown  it  to  yon 
before  it  went;  bnt,  surely  Bnrferd's 
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datd  coald  not  have  told  t^em  Mse- 
lieo^." — "That'depeods  on  her  edu- 
cation."— "True,  Jane;  and  she  was 
braoghtiip,  you  know,  by  that  paragon, 
ktr  mother,  -who  cannot  do  wrong." 
—-"  No ;  she  was  brought  up  by  that 
weak  womau,  her  ^tmdmother,  who 
is  not  lifc^y,  1  fear,  ever  to  do  right. 
Had  her  pioos  met^r  educated  htr, 
I  should  have  been  sare  that  Aimabel 
Bnrford  could  not  have  told  a  lie. 
However,  1  shall  see,  and  interrogate 
the  accusers.  In  the  meanwhile  I  mast 
r^p«t  your  eKcessrve  precipitancy." 

As  Lady  Alberry  was  a  woman 
who  scrupulously  performed  all  her 
rdigious  and  moral  duties,  she  was, 
OMisequeittly,  ^waysobservantoftbat 
holy  oonmaod,  "not  to  take  up  a  re- 
proach against  her  neigh^ur."  She 
was,  therefore,  very  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve <tiic  truth  of  this  chaise  against 
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Burford;  and  thought  that  it  was  more 
unlikely  an  ill>educated  girl  should  tell 
a  falsehood,  which  had  also,  perhaps, 
been  magnified  by  involuntary  exag- 
geration, than  that  the  husband  of  such 
a  woman  as  Anna  Burford  should  be 
the  delinquent  which  his  old  creditors 
described  him  to  be.  For  she  had,  in 
former  days,  been  thrown  into  society 
with  Burford's  wife,  and  had  felt  at- 
tracted towards  her  by  the  strongest 
of  all  sympathies,  that  of  entire  unity 
on  those  subjects  most  connected  with 
our  welfare  here,  and  hereafter ;  those 
sympathies  which  can  convert  stran- 
gers into  friends,  and  draw  them  to- 
gether in  the  enduring  ties  of  pure. 
Christian  love.  "No,  no,"  said  she  to 
herself;  "the  beloved  husband  of  such 
a  woman  cannot  he  a  villain :"  and  she 
awaited,  with  benevolent  impatience, 
the  arrival  of  her  expected  guests. 
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Tbeycame,  accompanied  by Chariee 
0aDTers,  Attnabel's  young  fellow-tra- 
Teller,  who  was  nephew  to  one  of 
them ;  and  Lady  Alberry  lost  no  time 
in  drawing  from  them  an  exact  detail 
of  all  that  had  passed.  "  And  this 
girl,  you  say,  was  a  forward,  con- 
ceited, set-up  being,  full  of  herself  and 
ber  accom[dbbments ;  in  short,  die 
creature  of  VMiity." — "  Yes,"  replied 
one  of  the  old  men,  "  it  was  quite  a 
comedy  to  look  at  her  and  hear  her !" 
— "  But  what  says  my  young  friend  ?  " 
— "  Tlie  same.  She  is  very  pretty ;  but 
a  model  of  affectation,  boasting,  and 
vaaity.  Now  she  was  hanging  ber 
bead  on  one  side — then  looking  lan- 
gaishingly  with  her  eyes ; — and  when 
luyuDcle,  (»Hzra£^,  as  I  thought,  talked 
of  her  father  as  a  bankrupt,  her  ex- 
presHon  of  angry  mortification  was  so 
ludicrous,  that  I  could  scarcely  help 
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lacking.  Nay,  I  do  assure  ydu",  he 
conthmed,  "that  had  we  been  left 
alone  a  few  minutes,  I  should' have 
been  made  the  confidant  of  herlove- 
afikirs;  for  she  sighed  deeply  once, 
and  asked  me,  with  an  affected  lisp,  if 
I  did  not  think  it  a  dangerous  thing  to 
have  a  too  susceptible  beartT"  As  he 
toid  this,  after  the  manner  of  Annabel, 
both  the  old  men  exclaimed,  *'  Admi- 
rable !  that  is  she  to  the  life !  I  think 
that  1  see  her  and  hear  her !" — "  Bat, 
I  dare  say,"  said  Lady  Alberry  grave- 
ly, "  that  you  paid  her  complimeots, 
and  pretended  to  admire  her  nofwfUi- 
standing." — "  I  own  it;  for  how  could 
I  refii&e  the  incense  which  erery  look 
and  gesture  demanded  ?" — "  A  princi- 
ple of  truth,  young  man !  would  have 
enabled  you  to  do  it.  What  a  fine  les- 
son it  would  be,  for  poor  flattered 
women,  if  we  coald  know  bowmeanly 
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mea  tiiinkofus,  «ven  when  the^jflatter 
us  ihe  most."-^"  B»t,  dear  I^a^y  'Al- 
berry,  this  girl  seemed  to  me  a  mere 
cliilid;  a  coquette  of  the  aiusery:  atil}, 
bad  she  been  older,  her  evident  va^ty 
would  have  secured  me  agaimt  her 
beauty." — "  You  are.mistakea,  Char- 
les;thischildisalmostseventeeD. .  !But 
now,  gfsntlemeo,  Asjmst  men,  I  appeal 
to  you  all,  whether  it  is  sot  more  likely 
thaA.  this  Tainglorious  girl  told  lies, 
tij^a  that  her  father,  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  best  of  women,  should  be 
guilty  of  the  grossest  dishonesty?" — 
"  I  must  confess,  Jane,  that  you  have 
convinced  me,"  said  Sir  James;  but 
the  two  creditors  only  frowned,  and 
spoke  not.  "  But  consider,"  said  this 
amiajbie  advocate;  "  if  the  girl's  habita- 
tlan  was  so.bfnutiful,  was  it  not  incon- 
sistent ;with  her  boasting  propensities 
that  she  should  not  choose  to  be  set 
d2 
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dQwn.atit?  And  if  her  fath3r  still  bad 
carriages  aad  servants,  wopld  they  not 
have  beea  sent  to  meet  her  ?  And  if 
he  were  really  rich,  would  she  have 
been  allowed  to  travel  alone  in  a  stage- 
coach?— ^^Impossible ;  and  I  conjure 
you  to  suspend  your  severe  judgnaent 
of  an  unfortunate  man,  till  you  have 
sent  some  one  to  see  how  he  refdly 
lives." 

"  I  am  forced  to  return  to  Wynstaye 
to-morrow,"  growled  out  Charles's  upr 
cle ;  "  therefore,  suppose  I  go  myeietC" 
— ■"  We  had  fixed  to  go  into  Wales,  our- 
selves next  week,"  replied  lady  AI7 
berry,  "  on  a  visit  to  a  dear  friend  whp 
lives  not  far  from.Wyostaye.  There- 
fore, what  say  you,  Sir  James  ?  Had  we 
notbettergowithourfriend'?  Forifyoiu 
have  done  poorBurford  injustice,  the 
sooner  you  make  him  reparati{>n,  a^d 
in  person,  the  bette^."    To  this  p^o- 
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fosai  Sir  J^mes  gladly  Assented';  and 
they"  set  off  for  Wales  the  next  day, 
acboitipanied  by  the  uncle  and  the 
nephew. 

As  Lady  Alberry  was  going  to  her 
chamber,  on  the  second  night  of  their 
journey,  she  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  deep  groans,  and  a  sort  of  delirious 
raving,  ^m  a  half-open  door.  "Sure- 
ly," said  she  to  the  landlady,  who  was 
conducting  her,  there  is  some  one  very 
ill  in  that  room." — "Oh  dear!  yes, 
my  lady ;  a  poor  man  who  was  picked 
up  on  the  road  yesterday.  He  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  heart  of 
Wales,  till  he  was  so  tired,  he  got  on 
a  coach  ;  and  he  supposes  that,  from 
weakness,  he  fell  off  in  the  night;  and 
not  "being  missed,  he  lay  till  he  was 
found  and  brought  hither." — "Has 
any  medical  man  seen  him  ?"— "  Not 
yet ;  for  our  surgeon  lives  a  good  way 
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oft;  and,  as  he  had  his  senses  when 
he  first  came,  we  hoped  he  was  not 
much  hurt.  He  was  able  to  tell  us 
that  he  only  wanted  a  garret,  as  he 
was  very  poor;  and  yet,  my  lady,  he 
looks  and  speaks  so  like  a  gentle- 
man!"— "  Poor  creature !  he  must  be 
attended  to,  and  amedical  man  sent  for 
directly,  as  he  is  certainly  not  sensible 
now" — "Hark!  he  is  raying  again^ 
and  all  about  his  wife,  and  I  cannot 
tell  what." — "  I  should  like  to  see 
him,"  said  Lady  Alberry,  whose  heart 
always  yearned  towards  the  afflicted ; 
and  I  think  that  I  am  myself  no  bad 
doctor."  Accordingly,  she  entered 
the  room  just  as  the  sick  man  ex-^ 
claimed,  in  his  delirium,  "  Cruel  Sir 

James !    I  a  fraudulent Oh !  my 

dearest  Anna!" and  Lady  Alberry 

recognized,  in  the  poor  raving  being 
before  her,  the  calumniated  Burford ! 
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"  I  know  him !"  «he  cried,  burstiaginto 
tears ;  "  we  will  be  answerable  for  all 
expenses."  She  then  went  in  search 
ofSirJames;  and  having  prepared  him 
as  tenderly  as  she  could  for  the  pain- 
ful scene  which  awaited  him,  she  led 
him  to  the  bedside  of  the  uncon- 
scious invalid ; — then,  while  Sir  James, 
shocked  and  distressed  beyond  mea- 
sure, interrogated  the  landlady.  Lady 
Alberry  examined  the  nearly-thread- 
bare coat  of  the  supposed  rich  man, 
which  lay  on  the  bed,  and  searched 
for  liie  slenderly-filled  purse,  of  which 
he  had  himself  spoken.  She  found- 
there  Sir  James's  letter,  which  had, 
she  doubted  not,  occasioned  his  jour- 
ney and  bis  illness ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, io  an  agony  of  repentant  feeling, 
ber  htisband  tore  into  atoms.  In  the 
same  pocket  he  found  Annabel's  cod- 
fes»on ;  and  when  they  left  the  cham- 
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^bWfifaanDg^  Twnl^'wuled'  in'iK^es  of 
bdag;  mecopmed  hy  tbe  ( potHi  Ihv^id, 
thejt  retnAied  tothek  feUov-lravellbtB, 
ieoirying  with  thew  the-  eridencei-'Of 
Burfbnd's  scanty  meens,  in  oorrobora-^ 
turn  rof  tbf' tale  of  sufieriog  and  fatigne 
nvfaiDbtbeyhadtoii^ate.  "See  !"saii<i 
Lady-Alberryv  holdisg  up  the  coaf, 
»nd  emptying'  the  pnrse  on  the  table^ 
**  are  these  s^ns'  of  opulence  ?  and 
is  travelling  on  foot,  in  a  hot  Jane  dayi, 
aproofofeplendidliving?"  While  the 
harsh  creditor,  as  he  listened  to  the 
tale  of  deliritini,  -and  read  the  conf^ 
sioD  of  Annabel,  regretted  the  has^ 
credence  which  he  had'  given  to  her 
falsehoods. 

But  what  was  hest  to  be  done?  To 
send  for  Burford's  wife ; — and,  till  she 
furived  to  nurse  him,  Sir  James  and 
Xiady  Alberry  declared  that  they 
would  notleave  the  inn.    It  was  there- 
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foieupgre^  that  th^iHepteiw^i  shoold 
go  to  Biwford's  hovBemthB  baKnc^ 
aod  escort  his  wife  buck  i  ■  He  dtdr  86  % 
and  •  while  Annabel,  lost  in  puafiil 
thought^  was  w*lkingdn  theroad^riib 
saw  theJbaraucbe  driving  upvwi^lwr 
yoaag  feH'ow-traTieUer  in  it.  Aaibtv- 
quires  great  sa&riag'tosuhdue-duok 
Ofietweening  vanity  as  Annabed's,  ber 
first  thought,  on  seeing  him,  was,  that 
her  youthful  bean  was  a  young  heir, 
vbo  trad  trarelled  in  disguise,  and  was 
Ddw  come  in  state  to  D>aJce  her  an 
offer  I  She,  tberefore,  bloshed  wi& 
pkBukire:  as  he  approscbed-,'^  and  tb' 
eeived  fats  bow  with  a  coontenanoe  of 
joy.  fiut  bis  face  expressed  no  an-' 
ntferingpleasure;  uid,  coldly  passing 
kefct  be  sitidhis  business  was^ith  ber 
motiien,  wbo,  'alarmed,  she  scarcely 
kaa^  wliy,  stood  trembling  at  thd 
door^i  Bor  vnas  she  less  alarmed  M^hew 
d3 
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th6  feelthg  youth'  tktld  -Mi^  eiranfd/'^ 
brokieh  and  falieritg  «c(%nt8,  arid  de- 
livered Lady  Alberry's  letter.  "  An- 
nabel, thi^D,  mnst  go  with  me !"  said 
her  mother,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tonfe. 
Then,  lowering  her  voice,  because  nn- 
wilHng  to  reprove  her  before  a  stran- 
ger, she  added,  "  Yes, my  child!  thou 
must  go,  to  see  the  effects  of  thy  errors, 
and  take  sad,  but  salutary,  warning 
for  the  rest  of  thy  life.  We  shall  not 
detain  you  long,  Sir,"  she  continaed, 
turning  to  Charles  Danvers;  "ourc^en- 
der  wardrobe  can  be  soon  prepared." 

In  a  short  time,  the  calm,  but  deeply 
suffering,  wife,  and  the  weeping,  hum- 
bled daughter,  were  on  their  road  to 
the  inn.  The  mother  scarcely  epake 
during  the  whole  of  the  joaraey ;  but 
she  seemed  to  pray  a  great  deal ;  and 
the  young  man  was  so  affected,  with 
the  subdued  anguish  of  the  one,  and 
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he  declared  to  .Lady  Albei^y,  he 
had  never  been  avskened  to  sach 
serioDS  thought  before,  and  hoped  to 
be  the  better  for  the  journey  through 
the  wbele  of  hie  existence;  vhile,  in 
ber  penitent  sortow,  he  felt  incUned 
to  forget  Annabel's  fault,  coqnetry, 
and  afiectation. 

Wbeu  they,  reached  the  ion,  the 
caUnness  of  the  wife  was  entirely  over- 
come at  the  sight  of  Xiady  Alberry, 
who  <^>ened  her  arms  to  jreceive  her 
with  the  kindness  of  an  attached 
bieoA ;  whispering,  as  she  did  so,  "  He 
has  been  sensible;  and  he  knew  Sir 
James ;  knew  him  as  an  affectiooiate 
friend  andnursel" — "Gracious  beaveo, 
I  thank  thee  ["  she  replied,  hastening 
to  his  apartmeDt,  leading  the  reluctant 
Annabel  along.  Bnt  be  did  not  know 
them ;  and  his  wife  was  at  first  ^eech* 
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less  with  «{)rrow:  atleDgth,  teeovnkig 
her  calmness,  .sbe  snd,  "Seel  idear, 
unhappy  ^1!  ,ta  what  thy  sinAiliieBs 
hasreducedlhyfcmd&ther!  Hombk; 
thyself,  my  child,  before-  the  GreM 
Being  whom  thou  battt^offeaded ;  and 
own  his  mercy  in  the  awftil  warnii^Z'' 
*'  I  am  bumbled,!  am  warned,  {.trusts'' 
cried  Aonabd,  tailing  on  her  lcnees.4 
"  but,  if  he  die,  what  will  become'  of 
me?"^ — "What  will  become  of  us  oW^n 
replied  the  mother,  shuddering  at'tbfe 
bare  idea  of  losing  him,  but  preparing^ 
with  forced  composure,  for  her  im^ 
portant  duties.  Trying  ones  indeed,' 
they  were,  through  many  days  Emd- 
nights,  that  the  wife  and  daughter 
had  to  watch  beside  the  bed  of  the  UB* 
conscious  Burford.  The  one  heard 
herself  kindly  invoked,  tenderly  de- 
sired, imd  her  absence  wondered  at; 
while  the  other  never  heard  her  name 
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memtknied,  duiio^the  ravii^Offevei', 
ntbout .  'faeart*rffliding  apbitiidingS', 
uidjttstr^roofs.  Bat  Burfocd'el^ 
ivas  grtoted  to  the  fir&yers  of  agonizieg 
affection;  and;  wfacn  TOcollectioD  i^ 
tanned^  fae  had- the  joy  of  knowing 
th^  his  pepataticHi  was  cleared;  that 
his  an^y  creditors  -iron  becdme  his 
tundiJriends,  and  that  Sir  James  Al- 
benty  lamented,  with  bitter  regret,  that 
he  -oouJd  no  longer  prove  his  confi- 
deaoe  ia  him  by  making  him  his  part- 
nea  Butt  notwitfastandiDg  this  blight 
toids  prospects,  fiui^rd  pionsly  bless- 
ed the  ereat  which  had  had  so  saltr^ 
tbry  an  influence  on  his  offi?ndi[^ 
<^d;  and  had  taught  her  a  lesson 
which  she  was  not  likely  to  forget. 
Lady  Alberry,  however,  thonghtthat 
the  lesson  was  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly complete;  for,  though  Annabel 
might  he  cured  of  lying  by  the  coh- 
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sequences  of  her  f^sehoods,  the  ra- 
nity  which  prompted  tfa'em  might 
still  remain  uncorrected.  Therefore, 
as  Annabel  had  owned  that  it  Mras 
the  wash  not  to  lose  consequence  in 
Ihe  eyes  of  her  supposed  admirer, 
which  had  led  her  to  her  last  fatal 
falsehood,  Lady  Alberry,  with  the 
mother's  approbation,  coDtriTed  a  plan 
for  laying  the  axe,  if  possible,  to  the 
root  of  her  vanity;  and  she  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  asking  Charles 
Danrers,  in  her  presence,  and  that  of 
her  mother,  some  particulars  concern- 
ing what  passed  in  the  coach,  and  his 
opinion  on  the  »ibject.  As  she  expect- 
ed, he  gave  a  softened  and  favourable 
representation ;  and  would  not  allow 
that  he  did  not  form  a  fovorable  opi- 
nion of  his  fair  companion.  "What! 
Charles,"  said  she, "  do  yon  pretend  to 
doiy  that  yon  mimicked  her  voice 
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aad  maDuer'?"  She  tbeii'  repeated  all 
that  he  had  said,  and  his  declaratioD 
that  faer  evident  vanitjr  and  coquetry 
steeled  his  heart  against  her,  copyii^, 
at  the  same  time,  his  accurate  mi- 
mickry  of  Annabel's  manner;  nor  did 
she  rest  till  she  had  drawn  from  him 
a  AiU  avowal  that  what  he  had  assert- 
ed was  true;  for  Lady  Alberry  wag 
not  a  woman  to  be  resisted ;  while  the 
mortified,  humbled,  but  corrected 
Annabel,  could  only  hide  her  face  in 
fa^  mother's  bosom ;  who,  while  she 
felt  for  the  salutary  pangs  inflicted 
on  her,  mingled  caresses  with  hertears, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  the 
mortification  which  she  endured  was 
but  for  a  moment;  and  the  benefit 
would  be,  she  trusted,  of  eternal  du- 
ration. The  lesson  was  now  complete 
indeed.  Annabel  found  that  she  had 
not  only,  by  her  lies  of  vanity,  depriv- 
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ed  her-  fatfaer.frf  a  lacaratit«  bHSTDessv 
but  that  fihe  had  exposed 'herself  tiii- 
the   lidicnle   aod  coDtempt  of  -thai- 
very  beiog  irhom  the  ■  wish  to  please 
had  led,  her  ta  err  so  fetaU;-  and  abntf ' 
temptibly;  aad,  in  the  depth  of  faerr 
humbled  and  contrite  heart,  she  re-r' 
solved  from  that  moment  to  struggle  ' 
.with  her  besetting  sine,  and  sobdae.! 
them.     Nor '  was  the  resolve  of*  tbat  > 
trying  moment  ever  broken.  Buttpfacni 
her  father,  vrhose  original  destinaddn^ 
had  been  the  church,  was  led,  hy^  kift 
own  wishes,  to  take  orders,  and  wa«i ' 
in  process  of  time,  inducted  into  a  co;n- 
siderable  living,  in  the  gilt  of  Sir  James 
Alberry,  Annabel  rivalled  her  mother 
in  performing  the  duties  of  her  new 
station:  and,  when  she  became  a  wife 
and  mother  herself,  she  had  a  mourn- 
ful &atiefactioa,)D.re)9tiDg,,the„abid|i'e 
story  to,.her  children ;ibi44wd>th«iai 
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a%  M)f- th*t<  commoil  lie,  the  li«  of 
vmity,!  wbctlier  it  be  Motive  or  pasBive; 
"Not'?BaidBhe,"thatrc4ribntiTejubtice 
iaitkis  world,  like  that  which  attewdied'  ■■ 
mHib,imay  always  follow  youi'  false-' ' 
boods,  or  those  of  others;  but  be^'- 
cause  all  lying  is  contrary  to  the  moral 
lawiofGod;  and  that  the  Itar,  asHcrip^ 
tore 'tells  us,  is  not  only  liable  to 
poMsiiiDeiit  aad  disgrace  here,  but 
will  be  Uie  ol^eet  of  certain  and  more 
awfiil  pQuishtoent  io  the  world  to 
cmne." 

The  following  tale  illustrates  the 

PASSIVE  HE  OF  VANITY. 


UNEXPECTED  DISCOVERIES. 

There  are  two  sayings — die  one 
derrred^from  divine,  tiie  other  ftom 
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ham»i,authonty— thetruth  ofwhichia 
contiDually  forced  upon  us  by  expe- 
rience. They  are  these : — "A  prophet 
is  not  without  honour,  except  in  l^is 
own  country ;"  and  "  No  man  is  a  bero 
to  his  valet-de-chambre." — "Familiar- 
ity breeds  contempt,"  is  also  a  proverb 
to  the  same  effect;  and  they  all  three 
bear  upon  the  tendency  in  our  nature 
to  uoderralue  the  talents,  and  the 
claims  to  distinction,  of  those  wit^ 
whom  we  are  closely  connected  and 
associated ;  an  incapability  of  believiog 
that  they,  whom  we  have  always  coq- 
sidered  as  6ur  equals  only,  or  perhaps 
as  our  inferiors,  can  be  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  objects  of  admiratioa  and 
respect. 

No  one  was  more  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  these  sayings  than  Darcy 
Pennington,  the  only  child  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  couple,  who  thought  him 
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the  best  of.  sons,  and  one  of  the  first 
of  geniuses ;  but,  as  they  were  not  able 
to  persuade  tbe  rest  of  the  familyof  this 
latter  truth,  when  they  died,  Darcy's 
uncle  and  guardian  insisted  on  his  go- 
ing into  a  merchant's  counting-house  in 
London,  instead  of  being  educated  for 
one  of  the  learned  professions.  Darcy 
had  a  mind  too  well  disciplined  to 
rebel  against  his  guardian's  authority, 
fie  therefore  submitted  to  his  allot- 
ment in  silence ;  resolving  that  his  love 
ef  letters  and  tbe  muses  should  not 
interfere  with  his  duties  to  his  em- 
ployer.but  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours 
to  literary  pursuits;  and,  as  he  had 
real  talents,  he  was  at  length  raised, 
from  the  unpaid  contributor  to  the 
poetical  columns  iu.a  newspaper,  to 
tbe  paid  writer  in  a  popular  magazine; 
while  his  poems,  signed  Alfred,  be- 
came ol^cts  of  eagerexpectation.  But 
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IMrcyy  o*n  family  and  friedde  could 
not  have  been  more  sarprised  at  his 
growing  celebrity  than  he  himself 
'was:  for  he  was  a  sincere,  humble 
c4udstian;  and,  having;  been  accus- 
tomed to  bow  to  the  opinion  of  thosb 
whom  he  considered  as  his  supe'-^ 
riors  in  intellect  and  knowledge,  he 
could  scarcely  believe  in  his  owtt 
eminence.  But  it  was  precious  to  hife 
heart,  rather  than  to  his  vanity;  as  it 
enabled  him  to  indulge  those  bene- 
volent feelings,  which  his  small  income 
had  hitherto  restrained.  At  length 
he  published  a  duodecimo  voluttie  of 
poems  and  hymns,  still  under  the 
name  of  Alfred,  which  was  highly 
praised  in  reviews  and  journals,  and 
a  strong  desire  was  expressed  to  know  - 
who  the  modest,  promising,  and  pioas 
writer  was.  '  ■ 

Notwithstanding,  Darcy  could  DOt 
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Hr^valL  upon  liimsolf  to  discloBe  hi* 
^mp.  .  fie  visited  his  native  towm 
every  year,  and  in  the  circle  of  his 
%Qily  and  irieDds,  was  still  con- 
sidered only  as  a  good  sort  of  la^d, 
?Jtu}  had  been  greatly  overrated  by' his 
paxeats — was  just  suited  for  the  situa^ 
tjpa  in  which  he,  had  been  placedT— 
and  was  very  fortunate  to  have  been 
^d^ed  into  partnership  with  the 
^^chant  to  whom  he  had  been  cl«rk. 
Ii]i,T,ain  did  Darcy  sometimes  endea- 
Tj^r.to  jhint  that.he  was  an  author; 
lit|.  jT^inembered  the.  contempt  veith 
Khich,  his  uncle,  and  rdations,  had 
[^  oipe  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  his 
mfe^.  when  ejcfaibited  by  bis  fond 
%()t.erv.aci4  the  advice  given  to  bum 
BHch^tufii  and  not  turn  the  head  of 
%^\\  boy,  by  making  him  fancy  him- 
self a  genius.  Therefore,  recoHecting 
th^, ^^  s^yil^f  quoted  aboje,  'he 
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feared  that  the  news  oi  las  literary 
cdebrity  would  not  be  receired  vriA 
pleasure,  aad  that  the  affection  with 
which  he  was  now  welconted  migbt 
saff«'diininution.  Besides,  thoi^htke, 
—and  then  his  heart  rose  in  histhroat, 
with  a  choking  painful  feeling, — those 
tender  parents,  who  would  have  eo- 
joyed  my  little  fame,  are  cold,  and 
unconscious  now;  and  the  ears,  to 
which  my  praises  would  have  been 
sweet  musick,  cannot  hear^  therefore, 
methinks,  I  have  a  mournful  pleasure 
in  keeping  on  that  veil,  the  removal 
of  which  cannot  confer  pleasure  on 
them." — He  therefore  remained  coo- 
tented  to  be  warmly  welcomed  at  I>— 
for  talents  of  an  humble  sort,  snc^ 
as  his  power  of  mending  toys,  makiii^ 
kites,  and  rabbits  on  the  wall;  which 
talents  endeared  him  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  famUy  and  friends ;  and. 
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through  tbem,  to  t^ir  pateots.  Yet, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  it  possible  that 
a  youDgman,  so  gifted,  coald cObceal 
Ins  abilities  from  obserration  1 

Oh,  yes.  Darcy,  to  borrow  Addison's 
ilftet^hor  concerning  himself,  though 
he  cxHild  draw  a  bill  for  £1000,  had 
never  any  small  change  in  his  pocket. 
Like  him,  he  could  write,  but  he  could 
tiot  talk;  he  was  discouraged  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  slightest  rebuff  made 
him  hesitate  to  a  painfid  degree.  He 
had,  faowever,  some  flatterii^  mo- 
ments, even  amidst  his  relations  and 
friends ;  for  he  heard  them  repeating 
his  verses,  and  singing  his  songs.  He 
had  also  far  greater  joy  in  hearing  his 
hymns  in  places  of  public  worship ; 
and  then,  too  much  choked  with  grate- 
fiil  emotion  to  join  in  the  devotional 
chorus  himself,  he  used  to  feel  his 
own  soul  raised  to  heaven  upon  those 
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wiDgs  which  he  had  fiiniished  for  the 
souls  of  others.  At  such  momeDts  he 
longed  to  discover  himself  as  the 
author;  but  was  withheld  by  the  fear 
that  his  songs  would  cease  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  his  hymns  would  lose  their 
usefulness,  if  it  were  known  that  he  had 
written  them.  However,  he  resolved 
\o  feel  his  way ;  and  once,  on  hearing 
a  song  of  his  commended,  he  ventured 
to  observe,  "  I  think  I  can  write  as 
good  a  one." — "You !"  cried  his  uncle ; 
"  what  a  conceited  boy !  I  remem- 
ber that  you  used  to  scribble  verses 
when  a  child ;  but  I  thought  you  had 
been  laughed  out  of  that  nonsense." — 
"  My  dear  fellow,  nature  never  meant 
thee  for  &  poet,  believe  me,"  said  one 
of  his  cousins  conceitedly,' — a  young 
collegian.  "No,  no;  like  the  girl  in 
the  drama,  thou  wouldst  make  '  love' 
and  'joy'  rhyme,  and  know  no  better." 
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— '.'  But  1  have  written,  and  I  can 
rhyme,"  replied  Darcy,  colouriDg  a 
little. — "Indeed!"  replied  bis  formal 
aunt;  "Well,  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington, 
it  really  would  be  very  amusing  to  see 
your  erudite  productions ;  perhaps  you 
wilt  indulge  us  Rome  day." — "I  will; 
and  then  you  may  probably  alter  your 
Qpioion."  Soon  after  Darcy  wrote  an 
uionymous  prose  tale  in  one  volume, 
interspersed  with  poetry,  which  had 
even  a  greater  run  than  his  other 
writings ;  and  it  was  attributed  first 
to  one  person,  and  then  to  another; 
while  his  publisher  was  excessively 
pressed  to  declare  the  uame  of  the 
author ;  but  be  did  not  himself  know 
it,  as  he  only  knew  Darcy,  atsowedh/, 
under  a  feigned  name.  But,  at  length, 
Darcy  resolved  to  disclose  his  secret, 
at  least,  to  his  relatives  and  friends  at 
D — ;  and  just  as  the  second  edition 
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of  his  tale  was  Dearly  completed,  he 
set  off  for  his  native  place,  taking  with 
bitn  the  manuscript,  full  of  the  piin- 
ter's  marks,  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
author  of  it. 

He  had  one  irresistible  motive  for 
thus  walking  out  from  his  incognito, 
like  Homer's  deities  from  their  cloud. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  second 
cousin,  JuUa  Vane,  an  heiress,  and 
his  uncle's  ward ;  and  had  become 
jealous  of  himself,  as  he  had,  for  some 
months,  wooed  her  in  anonymous 
poetry,  which  she,  be  found,  attri- 
buted to  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  name  he  knew  not ; 
and  she  had  often  declared  that,  such 
was  her  passion  for  poetry,  he  who 
could  woo  her  in  beautiful  verse  was 
alone  likely  to  win  her  heart. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  he 
said  in  the  family  circle  that  he  had 
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broi^ht  dowD  a  little  manuscript  of 
his  own,  -which  he  wished  to  read  to 
them.  Oh !  the  comical  grimaces  I 
the  suppressed  laughter,  growing 
and  swelling,  however,  till  it  could 
be  restrained  no  longer,  which  was 
the  result  of  this  request  I  And  oh ! 
the  looks  of  consternation  when  Darcy 
produced  the  manuscript  from  hiy 
pocket!  "Why,  Darcy,"  said  his 
UDcle,  "  this  is  really  a  word  and  a 
blow ;  but  you  cannot  read  it  to-night ; 
we  are  engaged." — "  Certainly,  Mr. 
Darcy  Pennington,"  said  his  aunt, 
"  if  you  wish  to  read  your  astonishing 
productions,  we  are  bound  in  civility 
to  hear  them;  but  we  are  all  going 
to  Sir  Hugh  Belson's,  and  shall  ven- 
ture to  take  you  with  us,  though  it  is 
a  great  favour  and  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  such  an  occasion ;  for 
a  gentleman  is  staying  there  who  has 
e2 
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written  such  a  ^weet  book !  It  is  only 
just  out,  yet  it  cannot  be  had;  because 
the  first  edition  is  sold,  and  the  second 
not  finished.  So  Sir  Hugh,  for  whom 
your  uncle  is  exerting  himself  agaiast 
the  next  election,  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  invite  us  to  hear  the  author  read 
his  own  work.  This  gentleman  does 
not,  indeed,  own  that  he  wrote  it ;  still 
he  does  not  deny  it;  and  it  is  clear, 
by  his  manner,  that  he  did  write  it, 
and  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  writer." — "  Very 
well,  then ;  the  pleasure  of  hearing  ano- 
ther author  read  his  own  work  shall 
be  delayed,"  replied  Darcy,  smiling. 
*'  Perhaps,  when  you  have  heard  this 
gentleman's,  you  will  not  be  so  eagerto 
read  yours,  Darcy,"  said  Julia  Vane; 
"  for  you  used  to  be  a  modest  man." 
Darcy  sighed,  looked  significantly, 
but  remained  silent. 
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In  the  evening  they  went  to  Sir 
Hugh  Belson's,  where,  in  the  Captain 
Eustace,  who  was  to  delight  the  com- 
pany, Darcy  recognised  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  pointed  out  to  hira  as 
the  author  of  several  meagre  perform- 
ances handed  about  in  manuscript  in 
certain  circles ;  which  owed  their  cele- 
brity to  the  birth  and  fashion  of  the 
writer,  and  to  the  bribery  which  is 
always  administered  to  the  self-love 
of  those  who  are  the  select  few  chosen 
to  see  and  judge  on  such  occasions. 

Captain  Eustace  now  prepared  to 
read ;  but  when  he  named  the  title  of 
the  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
Darcy  started  from  his  seat  in  sur- 
prise ;  for  it  was  the  title  of  his  own 
work !  But  there  might  be  two  works 
with  the  same  title;  and  he  sat  down 
again;but  when  the  reader  continued, 
aqd  be  could  doubt  no  longer,  he  again 
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Started  upi,  and,  with  stutteririg  eager- 
ness, said,  ""Wh-wK — who,  Sir,  did 
you  say,  wrote  this  book  r^— "  I  have 
named  no  names,  Sir,"  replied  Eustace 
conceitedly;  "the  author  is  unknown, 
and  wishes  to  remain  so." — "Mr. 
Darcy  Pennington,"  cried  his  aunt, 
sit  down  add  be  quiet ;"  and  he  obeyed . 
— "  Mr.  Pennington,"  said  Sir  Hugii, 
affectedly,  "the  violet  must  be  sought, 
and  is  discovered  with  difficulty,  you 
know;  for  it  shrinks  from  observation, 
and  loves  the  shade."  Uarcy  bowed 
assent;  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  dis- 
covered violet  before  him  with  such 
an  equivocal  expression,  that  Eustace 
was  disconcerted ;  and  the  mote  so, 
when  Darcy,  who  could  not  but  feel 
the  ludicrous  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  hid  his  face  in  his  hatid- 
kerchief,  and  was^  evidently  shaking- 
with  laughter.    "  Mr.  Darcy  Penning- 
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too,  X  am  really  ashamed  of  you," 
whispered  his  aupt;  and  Darcy  reco- 
vered his  composure.  Hehad  now  two 
hours  of  great  enjoyment.  He  heard 
that  bookadmirably  read  which  be  had 
mteaded  to  read  the  next  day,  and 
knew  that  he  should  read  ill.  He 
heard' that  work  applauded  to  the 
skies  as  the  work  of  another,  which 
would,  he  feared,  have  been  faintly 
commended,  if  known  to  be  his ;  and 
he  saw  the  fine  eyes  of  the  woman  he 
loved  drowned  in  tears,  by  the  power 
of  iiis  own  simple  pathos.  The  poetry 
in  ihe  book  was  highly  admired  also ; 
and,  when  Eustace  paused  to  take 
breath,  Julia  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Captain  Eustace  is  the  gentleman 
who,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
wrote  some  anonymous  poetry  sent  me 
by  the  post ;  for  Captain  Eustace  pays 
me,  as  you  see,  marked  attention;  and 
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as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the  verses, 
exactly  as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the 
book  which  he  is  now  reading,  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  wrote  hoth." — "  I  dare 
say,"  replied  Darcy,  colouring  with  re- 
sentment, "  that  he  as  much  wrote  the 
one  as  he  wrote  the  other." — "Whatdo 
you  mean,  Darcy  1  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  I  own  that  I  can- 
not be  insensible  to  such  talent;  for 
poetry  and  poets  are  my  passion,  you 
know;  and  in  his  authorship  I  foi^et 
his  plainness.  Do  you  not  think  that 
a  woman  would  be  justified  in  loving  a 
man  who  writes  so  morally,  so  piously, 
and  so  delightfully?" — "Certainly," 
replied  Darcy,  eagerly  grasping  her 
hand,  *'  provided  his  conduct  be  in  uni- 
son with  his  writings;  and  I  advise  you 
to  givethe  writer  in  question  your  whole 
heart." 

After  the  reading  was  over,   every 
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one  crowded  round  the  reader,  whose 
manner  of  receiving  their  thanks  was 
Hucb,  as  to  make  every  one  but  Darcy 
believe  the  work  was  his  own ;  and 
never  was  the  passive  lie  of  vanity 
more  completely  exhibited ;  while 
Darcy,  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
feelings  of  gratified  authorship,  and 
the  hopes  excited  by  Julia's  words, 
thanked  him  again  and  again  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
read  the  book;  declaring,  with  great 
earnestness,  that  he  could  never  h^ve 
done.it  such  justice  himself;  adding, 
that  this  evening  was  the  happiest  of 
his  life. 

"  Mr.  Darcy  PenDington,  what  ails 
you?"  cried  his  aunt;  "you  really  are 
not  like  yourself!" — "  Hold  ybof 
tongue,  Darcy,"  said  his  uncle,  draw- 
ing him  OQ  one  side;  "do  not  be  such 
a  forward  puppy ; — who  ever  ques- 
e3 
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tioned;  6t  cared,  whether  yon  could 
have  done  it  justice  or  not?  Bttt  here 
is  tbtf  carriage';  and  I  dm  g^ad  you 
have  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  thus 
exposing  yourself  by  your  literary  and 
critical  Captures,  which  sit  as  ill  upon 
yon  as  the  caressinga  of  the  ass  ia  the 
fable  did  on  him,  when  he  pretended 
to  compete  with  the  lapdog  in  fond- 
ling his  master." 

During  the  drive  home,  Darcy  did 
not  speak  a  word;  not  only  because 
he  was  afraid  of  his  severe  uncle  and 
aont,  but,  because  he  was  meditating 
how  he  should  make  that  discovery, 
on  the  success  of  which  hung  his 
dearest  hopes.  He  was  {dso  com- 
muDing  with  his  own  heart,  m  'order 
to  bring  it  back  to  that  safe  humility 
out  of  which  it  had  been  led  by  the 
pattering,  and  unexpected,  events  of 
the  evening.     "  Well,"  sud  he,  while 
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they  drew  njund  tjie  fire,  "job  it  is  not 
late,  suppose  I  readi?!^  work  to  you  now. 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  q^ite  as  good 
as  tbat  which  .  you  have  heard." — - 
'*  Mr.  Darcy  PenDiDgtou,  you  reaUy 
qaitealaunme,"criedhisaDQ(.  "Why 
80  ?" — *'  Because  I  fear  that  you  are  a 
lUtle  ddiriousr — On  which  Darcy 
lieacly  laugbed  himself  into  convul- 
sions. "  Let  me  feel  your  pulse, 
Darcy,"  said  bis^uocle  very  gravely,-^ 
.'■■too  >quick,  too  quick. — 'I  ebal)  send 
for  advice,  if  you  are  not  better  to- 
morrow; you  look  so  flushed,  ^nd 
your  eyes  we  so  bright!" — "  My  dear 
uncle,"  replied  Darcy,  '*  I  shall  be 
quite  well,  if  you  will  but  hear  my 
manuscript  before  we  go  to  bed." 
They  now  all  looked  at  each  other 
with  iocreased  alarm ;  and  Julia,  in 
order  to  please  him,  (for  she  really 
loved  bim)  said,  "  Well,  Darcy,  if  you 
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insist  upon  it;" —  but  interrupting  her, 
be  suddenly  started  up,and  exclaimed, 
*'  No ;  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  not 
read  it  till  Captain  Eustace  and   Sir 
Hugh  and  his  family  can  be  present ; 
and  tfaey  will  be  here  the  day  after 
to-morrow." — "What!  read  your  non- 
sense to  them!"  cried  bis  uucle,  "Poor 
fellow!    poor    fellow!"     Btit  Darcy 
was  gone ;  he  had  caught  Julia's  band 
to  his  lips,   and  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  his  relations  to  wonder,  to  fear, 
and  to  pity.    But  as  Darcy  was  quite 
composed  the  next  day,  they  all  agreed 
that  he  must  have  drunk  more  wine 
than  he  or  they  had  been  aware  of  the 
■preceding  evening.  But  though  Darcy 
was  willingto  wait  tiU  the  ensuingeven- 
ing,  before  he  discovered  bis  secret  to 
the  rest  of  the  family,  he  could  not.be 
'«asy  till  he  had  disclosed  it  to  Julia ; 
.fur  he  was  mortified  to  find  that  .tbe 
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pious,  judicious  Julia  Vaue  had,  for 
one  moment,  believed  that  a  mere  man 
of  the  world,  like  Captain  Eustace, 
could  have  written  such  verses  as  he 
had  anonymously  addressed  to  her; 
verses  breathing  the  very  quintes^DCe 
of  pure  love;  and  full  of  anxious  in- 
terest not  only  for  her  temporal,  but  her 
eternal  welfere.  "  No,  no,"  said  he ; 
"  she  shall  not  remain  in  such  a  de- 
grading error  one  moment  longer;" 
and  having  requested  a  private  iuter- 
vievr  with  her,  he  disclosed  the  truth. 
— "What!  are  i/au— can  you  be — did 
you  write  all  I"  she  exclaimed  inbroken 
accents;  while Darcygentlyreproach- 
ed  her  fur  having  believed  that  a  mere 
worldly  admirer  could  so  havewritten; 
however,  she  justified  herself  by  d^ 
daring  how  impossible  it  was  to  sus- 
pect that  a  man  of  honour,  as  Eustace 
Kcemed,  co.uld  be  so  base  as  to  assume 
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a  merit  which  was  not  fais'owa.  Here 
c^e  paused,  turning  away  from  Daroy 's 
peaetratitig  look,  covered  with  con- 
scious blushes,  ashamed  tfaathef^irid 
see  how  pleased  she  was.  Bat  she 
readily  acksowledged  her  sorrow  at 
having  been  betrayed,  by  the  unworthy 
artifice  of  Eustace,  into  encouraging 
his  attentions,  and  was  eager  to  con- 
cert with  Darcy  the  best  plan  for  re* 
veating  the  surprising  secret. 

-The  evening,  so  eagerly  anticipated 
by  Darcy  and  Julia,  now  arrived; 
and  great  was  the  ccmstemation  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  family,  when  Darcy 
took  a  manuscript  oat  of  his  pock«tt 
and  began  to  open  iU  "  The  fellow 
is  certainly  possessed,"  thought  bis 
UDcIe.  "  Mr.  Darcy  Peniungton," 
whispered  his  aunt,  "I  shall 'fiunt  if 
yea  persist  in  exposing  yourselfl" — 
"Darcy,  I  will  shut  you  up  if  yon 
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proceed,"  whispered  his  ancle;  "for 
you  mast  positively  be  mad."—"  Let 
him  go  on,  dear  uncle,"  said  Jtdia ;  "  I 
amMfreyou  will  be  ^lig^ted,  ot  ought 
to  be-  so:"  and,  spite  of  bis  uncle's 
threats  snd  wbtspws,  he  addreBsed 
Captain  Eustace  thas : — 

"  Allow  me.  Sir,  to  thank  you  again 
for  the  more  than  justice  which  you 
did  my  humble  performance  the  other 
evening.  Till  I  heard  you  read  it,  I 
wi^  uncoQBcious  that  it  had  so  much 
merit ;-  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
highest  gratification  which,  as  an  au- 
thor, I  evw  received."  New  terror 
seized  every  one  of  his  family  wfao 
heard  him,  except  Julia;  while  won- 
der fiUed  Sir  Hugh  and  the  rest  of 
his  party — Eustace  excepted:  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  work ;  therefore  he  could  not  dis- 
pute the  lact  that  the  real  author  now 
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stood  before  him ;  and  blushes  of  de- 
tected falsehood  covered  his  cheek ; 
but,  ere  he  could  falter  out'  a  reply, 
Darcy's  uncle  and  sods  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  insisted  on  speaking 
with  him  in  another  room.  Darcy, 
laughing  violently,  endeavoured  to 
shake  them  off,  but  in  vain.  "Let  him 
alone,"  said  Julia,  smiling,  and  coming 
forward.  "  Darcy's  '  efe  may  be  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling',  as  you  have  all  of 
you  ovrned  him  to  be  a  poet ;  but  other 
frenzy  than  that  of  a  poet  he  has  ftot, 
•1  assure  you — so  pray  set  him  at  liber- 
ty ;  /  vrill  be  answerable  for  his  sanity." 
— r"  What  does  all  this  mean?"  said 
his  uncle,  as  he  and  his  sons  unwillingly 
obeyed .  "  It  meaus"  said Darcy,  *'  that 
I  hope  nqt  to  quit  this  room  till  I  have 
Jiad  the  delight  of  hearing  these  yet 
unpublished  poems  of  mine  read  b; 
Captain  JBustace, '    Lo6k,  Sir,''  con- 
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tiDued  he,  "here  is  a  signature  well 
known,  no  doubt,  to  you;  that  of  .-4/- 
fred." — "Are  you  indeed  Alfred,  the 
celebrated  Alfred  ?"  faltered  out  Eus- 
tace. "  I  believe  so,"  he  replied  with 
a  smile  ;  "though  on  some  occasions, 
you  know,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  one's 
personal  identity" — "  True,"  answered 
Eustace,  turning  over  the  manuscript, 
to  bide  his  confusion.  "  And  I,  Cap- 
tain Eustace,"  said  Julia,  "  have  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  discovering 
that  my  unknown  poetical  correspond- 
ent is  my  long-cherished  friend  and 
cousin,  Darcy  Pennington.  Think 
how  satisfactory  this  discovery  has 
been  to  me!" — "Certainly,  Madam," 
he  replied,  turning  pale  with  emotion; 
for  he  not  only  saw  his  Passive  Lies 
of  Vanity  detected,  though  Darcy  had 
too  much  Christian  forbearance  even 
to  insinuate  that  he  intended  to  ap-* 
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propriate  to  himself  the  fame  of  ano- 
ther, but  be  also  savr,  io  spite  of  the 
kindness  with  which  she  addressed 
him,  that  he  had  lost  Julia,  and  that 
Daroy  had  probably  gained  her. 
"  What  is  all  this'"  cried  Sir  Hugh  at 
last,  who  with  the  uncle  and  aunt  bad 
listened  in  silent  wonder.  "  Why, 
Eustace,  1  thought  you  owned  that." 
— "That  1  deny;  I  owned  nothing ;"  he 
eagerly  replied.^"  You  insisted  on 
it,  nay,  every  body  insisted,  that  I 
was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  work 
which  I  read,  and  of  other  thin^; 
and  if  Mr.  Pennington  asserts  that 
be  is  the  author,  I  give  him  joy  of  his 
genius  and  his  fame." — "What  do  I 
hear!"  cried  the  aunt;  "  Mr.  Darcy 
Pennington  a  genius,  and  famous, 
and  I  not  suspect  it  1" — "  Impossible  I'' 
cried  bis  uncle,  pettishly ;  "  that  dull 
fellow  turn  out  a  wit!  It  cannot  be. 
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What !  are  you  Alfred,  boy  t  I  cannot 
credit  it;  for  if  so,  I  have  been  dull 
indeed ;"  while  his  sods  seemed  to  feel 
as  much  mortification  as  surprise. 
"  My  dear  uocte,"  said  Darcy,  "  I  am 
now  a  professed  author.  I  wrote  the 
work  which  you  heard  last  night. 
Here  it  is  in  the  manuscript,  as  return- 
ed by  the  printer ;  and  here  is  the  last 
proof  of  the  second  edition,  which  I 
received  at  the  postoffice  just  now, 
directed  to  A.  B. ;  which  is,  I  think, 
proof  positive  that  I  may  be  Al&ed 
abo,  who,  by  your  certainly  impartial 
praises,  is  for  this  evening,  at  least, 
in  bis  own  eyes  elevated  into  Alfred 
THE  Great." 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON  THE  LIES  OF  FLAITBRY.. 

The   Lies  of  Flattery  are  next  00 
my  list. 

These  lies  are,  geoerally  speaking, 
not  only  unprincipled,  but  offensive: 
and  though  they  are  usually  told  to 
conciliate  good  will,  the  flatterer  often 
fails  in  his  attempt :  for  his  intended 
dupe  frequently  sees  through  his  art, 
and  he  excites  indignation  where  he 
meant  to  obtain  regard.  Those  who 
know  aught  of  human  nature  as  it 
really  is,  and  do  not  throw  the  ra- 
diance of  their  own  christian  benevo- 
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lence  over  it,  must  be  well  aware  that 
few  persons  hear  with  complacency 
the  praises  of  others,  even  where  there 
is  no  competitioD  between  the  parties 
praised  and  themselves.  Therefore, 
the  objects  of  excessive  6attery  are 
painfully  conscious  that  the  praises 
bestowed  on  them,  in  the  hearing  of 
their  acquaintances,  will  not  only  pro- 
voke those  auditors  to  undervalue 
their  pretensions,  but  to  accuse  theip 
of  believing  in  and  enjoying  the  gross 
flattery  oflered  to  them.  There  are 
no  persons,  in  my  opinion,  with  whom 
it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  up  "  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity,"  as  flatter- 
ers by  system  and  habit:  Those  per- 
sons, I  mean,  who  deal  out  their  flat- 
teries on  the  same  principle  as  boys 
throw  a  handful  of  burs.  However 
unskilfully  the  burs  are  thrown,  the 
chances   are    that  some  will   stick; 
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and  Batterers  expect  that  some  of 
their  compliments  will  dwell  wHb, 
and  impose  on,  their  intended  dupe. 
Perhaps  their  calcalation  is  not,  gene- 
rally considered,  an  erroneous  one; 
but  if  there  be  any  Of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures with  whom  the  sensitiveand  the 
discerning  may  be  permitted  to  loathe 
association,  it  is  with  those  who  pre- 
sume to  address  them  in  the  lai^uage 
of  compliment,  too  violent  and  unap- 
propriate  to  deceive  even  for  a  mo- 
ment; whilethey  discover  on  their  lips 
the  dickering  sneer  of  contempt  con- 
tending with  its  treacherous  smile,  and 
mark  their  wily  bye  looking  round 
in  search  of  some  responsive  one,  to 
which  it  can  communicate  their  smse 
of  the  uttered  falsehood,  and  their 
mean  exultation  over  their  imagined 
dupe.  The  lies  of  benevolence,  even 
when  they  can  be  resolved  into  lies  of 
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flattery,  may  be  denomioated  amiable 
lies ;  but  tb^  lie  of  flattery  is  usually 
uttered  by  tbe  bad-hearted  and  cen- 
sorious; therefore  to  the  term  lie  op 
FI.ATTEBY  might  be  added  an  alias; — 
etiias,  tbe  ub  of  malevolence. 

Coarse  and  indiscriminatiog  flatter- 
ers lay  it  down  aa  a  rule,  that  they  are 
to  flatter  all  persons  on  the  qualities 
which  they  have  not.  Heuce,  they 
flatter  the  plain,  on  their  beauty ;  the 
weak,  on  their  intellect ;  the  duU,  on 
their  wit ;  believing,  in  the  sarcastic 
uarrowoess  of  their  conceptions,  that 
no  one  possesses  any  self-knowledge ; 
but  that  every  one  implicitly  believes 
the  truth  of  the  eulogy  bestowed. — 
This  erroneous  view,  taken  by  the 
fiatterer  of  the  penetration  of  the 
JbUtered,  is  common  only  in  those  who 
h»ve  more  cunning  than  intellect ; 
laore  shrewdness  than  penetration; 
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and  whose  knowledge  of  the  weakness 
of  our  nature  has  been  gathered,  not 
from  deep  study  of  the  human  heart, 
but  from  the  depravity  of  their  otvo,  or 
from  the  pages  of  ancient  and  modem 
satirists; — those  who  have  a  mean, 
malignant  pleasure,  in  believing  in 
the  absence  of  all  moral  truth  amongst 
their  usual  associates;  and  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  comfort  themselves  for 
their  own  conscious  dereliction  from 
a  high  moral  standard,  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  are,  at  least,  as  ^ood 
as  their  neighbours.  Yes ;  my  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  the  above-men- 
tioned rule  for  flattery  is  acted  upon 
only  by  the  balf-enlightened,  who  take 
for  superiority  of  intellect  that  base, 
low  cunning, 

which,  in  fook,  supplies. 

And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  mse> 

But  the  deep  observer  of  human  na- 
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ture  knows  that  where  there  is  real 
intellect,  there  are  discemmeDt  and 
self-knowledge  also;  and  that  the 
really  intelligent  are  aware  to  how 
much  praise  and  admiration  they  are 
entitled,  be  it  encominm  oq  their  per- 
sonal, or  mental,  qualiGcations. 

I  beg  to  give  one  illustration  of  the 
Lie  of  Flattery,  in  the  following  tale, 
of  which  the  offending  heroine  is  a 
female;  though,  as  men  are  the  licensed 
flatterers  of  women,  I  needed  not  to 
have  feared  the  imputation  of  want  of 
candour,  had  I  taken  my  example 
from  one  of  the  wiser  sex. 


THE  TURBAN;  OR  THE  UE  OF  FLATTERY. 

Some  persons  are  such  determined 
flatterers  both  by  nature  and  habit,  that 
they  flatter  uncoosciously,  and  almost 
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involuntarily. — Such  a  flatterer  was 
Jemina  Aldred ;  but,  as  the  narrowness 
of  her  fortune  made  her  unable  to 
purchase  the  luxuries  of  life  in  which 
she  most  delighted,  she  was  also  a 
conscious  and  voluntary  flatterer  when- 
ever she  was  with  those  who  had  it 
in  their  power  to  indulge  her  favourite 
inclinations.  • 

There  was  one  distinguished  woman 
in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  whose 
favour  she  was  particularly  desirous 
of  gaining,  and  who  was  therefore  the 
constant  object  of  her  flatteries.  This 
lady,  who  was  rendered,  by  her  situ- 
ation, her  talents,  and  her  virtues,  an 
object  of  earthly  worship  to  many  of 
her  associates,  had  a  good-natured 
indolence  about  her,  which  made  her 
receive  the  incense  ofiered,  as  if  she  be- 
lieved in  its  sincerity.  But  the  flattery 
of  the  young  Jemima  waa  so  gross,  and 
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SO  indiscriminate,  that  it  sometiineB 
convertedthe  usual  gentlenessof  Lady 
Delaval's  nature  into  gait;  and  she 
felt  iadigoant  at  being  supposed  ca- 
pable of  relishing  adulation  so  exces- 
sive, and  devotion  so  servile.  But, 
as  she  was  foil  of  christian  benevo- 
lence, and,  consequently,  her  first 
desire  was  to  do  good,  she  allowed 
pity  for  the  poor  girl's  ignorance  to 
conquer  resentment,  and  laid  a  plan, 
in  order  to  correct  and  amend  her, 
lipossibU,  by  salutary  mortification. 

Accordingly,  she  invited  Jemima, 
and  some  other  young  ladies,  to  spend 
a  whole  day  with  her  at  her  house  in 
the  country.  But,  as  the  truly  bene- 
volent- are  always  reluctant  to  afflict 
any  one,  even  though  it  be  to  improve. 
Lady  Delaval  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  task  which  she  had  imposed  on 
herself,  had  not  Jemima  excited  her 
f2 
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into  perseverance,  by  falling  repeat- 
edly and  grossly  into  her  besetting  sin 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  For 
instance :  Lady  Delaval,  who  usually 
left  the  choice  of  her  ribands  to  her 
nailliner,  as  she  was  not  studious  of 
her  personal  appearance,  wore  colours 
at  breakfast  that  morning  which  she 
thought  ill-suited  both  to  her  years 
^nd  complexion ;  and  having  asked 
her  guests  how  they  liked  her  scarf 
and.  ribands,  they  pronounced  them 
to  be  beautiful.  *'  But,  surely,  they 
do  not  become  my  olive,  ill-lookii^ 
skin !" — "  They  are  certainly  not  be- 
coming," was  the  ingenuous,  reply  of 
all  but  Jemima  Aldred,  who  persisted 
in  asserting  that  the  colour  was  as  be- 
coming as  it  was  brilliant;  adding, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  dear  I^ady 
Delaval  -  means  by  undervaluing  her 
own  clear  complexion." — "  The  less 
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that  is  said  -about  that  tbe  better,  I 
believe,"  she  dryly  replied,  scarcely 
trying  to  conceal  the  sarcastic  smile 
which  played  upon  her  lip,  and  feel- 
ing strengthened,  by  this  new  instance 
of  Jemima's  duplicity,  to  go  on  with 
her  design  ;  but  Jemima  thought  she 
had  endeared  herself  to  her  by  flat- 
tering her  personal  vanity;  and,  while 
her  companions  frowned  reproach  for 
her  insijtcerity,  she  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  reproving  their  rude- 
ness. After  tea,  Lady  Delaval  de- 
Mred  her  maid  to  bring  her  down  the 
foundation  for  a  turban,  which  she 
was  going  to  pin  up,  and  some  other 
finery  prepared  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  most  splendid 
materials  for  millinery  shone  upon 
the  tahle.  When  she  began  her  task, 
her  other  guests,  Jemima  excepted, 
worked  also,  but  she  was  sufficiently 
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,  employed,  she  said,  ia  watching  the 
creative  and  tasteful  fingers  of  her 
friend.  At  first.  Lady  Delaval  made 
the  turban  of  silver  tissue ;  and  Jemima 
was  in  ecstasies ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  declared  that  covering  to  be  too 
simple;  and  Jemima  thought  so  too; — 
while  she  was  in  equal  ecstasies  at  the 
effect  of  a  gaudy  manycoloured  gauze 
which  replaced  its  modest  costliuess. 
But  still  her  young  companions  openly 
preferred  the  silver  covering,  declaring 
that  thegayone  could  only  be  tolerated, 
if  nothing  else  of  showy  ornament  were 
superadded.  They  gave,  however, 
their  opinion  in  vain.  Coloured  stones, 
a  gold  band,  and  a  green  spun-glase 
feather,  were  all  in  their  turn  heaped 
upon  this  showy  headdress,  while 
Jemima  exulted  over  every  fresh  ad- 
dition, and  admired  it  as  a  new  proof 
of  Lady  Delaval's  taste.  "Now,  then. 
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it  is  completed,"  cried  Lady  Delaval ; 
"but  no ;  suppose  I  add  ascarlet  feather 
to  the  green  one ;"  "  Oh  I  that  would 
be  superb ;"  and  having  given  this  de- 
sirable finish  to  her  performance,  Lady 
Delaval  and  Jemima  declared  it  to  be 
perfect ;  but  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  too  honest  to  commend  it.  La- 
dy Delaval  then  put  it  on  her  head ; 
and  it  wais  as  unbecoming  as  it  was 
ngly :  but  Jemima  exclaimed  that  her 
dear  friend  had  never  worn  any  thing 
before  in  which  she  looked  so  well,  ad- 
ding, "  But  then  she  looks  well  in  every 
thing.  However,  that  lovely  turban 
would  become  any  one." — "Try  how 
it  would  fit  you!"  said  Lady  Delaval, 
putUog  it  on  her  head.  Jemima  looked 
in  the  glass,  and  saw  that  to  her  short, 
small  person,  little  face,  and  little 
tumed-up  nose,  such  an  enormous 
mass  of  finery  was  the  destruction  of 
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allcoiiielmess;but,^hiletheby-8tand- 
ers  laughed  immoderately  at  her  ap- 
pearance,  Jemima  entirely  acquiesced 
in  Lady  Delaval's  loud  admiration, 
and  volunteered  a  wish  to  wear  it  at 
some  public  place.  "  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it:"  replied  Lady  Delaval, 
"  your  quick  eye  discovers  that  the 
turban  suits  that  petit  nez  retroussi; 
and  had  Solyman  the  Great  seen 
you,  he  might  have  made  you  his  Em- 
press, instead  of  his  slave  Roxalana.'' 
— "I  think,  I  do  look  well  in  it," 
cried  Jemima. — "  Oh!  yes;"  said  her 
hostess,  certainly ;  and  you,  youog  la- 
dies, on  this  occasion,  haye  neither 
taste,  nor  eyes."  They  looked  at  each 
other,  in  wondering  silence,  when  so 
addressed,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Lady  Delaval  was  in 
earnest ;  wbtle  Jemima  danced  about 
the  room,  exulting  in  her.  heavy  head- 
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dress,  in  the  triumph  of  her  falsehood, 
and  in  the  supposed  superior  ascend- 
ancy it  had  gained  her  overher  hostess 
above  that  of  her  more  sincere  com- 
paoions.  Nor,  when  Lady  Delaval 
expressed  her  fear  that  the  weight 
might  be  painful,  would  she  allow  it 
to  be  removed ;  hut  she  declared  that 
Roxahma  liked  her  burden.  At  part- 
ing, Lady  Delaval,  in  a  tone  of  great 
significance,  told  her  that  she  should 
hear  from  her  the  next  day.  The  next 
morning  Jemima  often  dwelt  on  these 
marked  words,  impatient  for  an  ex- 
planation of  them ;  and  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  a  servant  of  Lady 
Delaval's  brought  a  letter  and  a  band- 
box- 

The  letter  was  first  opened ;   and 
was  as  follows : 

"Dear  Jemima, 

"  As  I  know  that  you  have  long 
f3 
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wished  to  visit  my  niece  Lady  Ormsby, 
and  also  t<>  attend  tbe  astroDomical 
lecture  on  the  grand  transparent  or- 
rery, which  is  to  be  given  at  the  pub- 
lick  rooms  this  evening,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Infirmary ;  though  your  pi-aise- 
worthy  prudence  prevented  you  from 
subscribing  to  it,  1  have  great  plea- 
sure in  enclosing  you  a  ticket  for  the 
lecture,  and  in  informing  you  that  I 
will  call  and  take  you  to  dinner  at 
Lady  Ormsby's  at  fouro'clock,  whence 
you  and  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
(which  will  be  a  splendid  one)  shall 

adjourn  to  the  lecture "    "  How 

kind!  howverykind!"  exclaimed  Jemi- 
ma ;  but,  in  her  heart,  imputing  these 
favours  to  her  recent  flatteries ;  and 
reading  no  farther,  she  ran  to  her  mo- 
ther's apartment  to  declare  the  joyful 
news.  "Oh,  mammal"  exclaimed 
she,    "  how  fortunate   it  was  that  I 
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made  up  my  dyed  gauze  when  I  did ! 
and  I  caa  wear  natural  flowers  in  my 
hair ;  and  they  are  so  becoming,  as 
well  as  cheap."  She  then  returned  to 
her  own  room,  to  finish  the  letter  and 
explore  the  contents  of  the  box.  But 
what  was  her  consternation  on  reading 
the  following  words:. ..."  But  I  shall 
take  you  to  the  dinner,  and  I  give  you 
the  ticket  for  the  lecture,  only  on  this 
express  condition, — that  you  wear 
the  accompanying  turban,  which  was 
decorated  according  to  your  taste  and 
judgment,  and  in  which  you  looked 
like  the  far-famed  Roxalana! — £very 
additional  ornament  was  bestowed 
to  please  you,  for  whose  decora- 
tion it  was  alone  intended;  and  as  I 
know  that  your  wish  will  be  not  to 
deprive  me  of  a  headdress  in  which 
your  partial  eyes  thought  that  I  looked 
so  charmingly,  I  positively  assure  you 
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that  uo  consideration  shall  ever  in- 
duce me  to  wear  it ;  and  that  I  expect 
you  to  meet  my  summons,  arrayed  in 
your  youthful  loTeliuess  and  my  tur- 
ban. To  refvse  will  be  to  affront  me ! " 
Jemima  sat  io  a  sort  of  stupor  after 
perusing  this  epistle ;  and  when  she 
started  from  it,  it  was  to  carry  the 
tetter  and  the  turban  to  her  mother. 
"Head  that!  and  look  at  that!"  she 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  turban. — 
"  Why,  to  be  sure,  Jemima,  Lady  De^ 
laval  must  be  making  game  of  you," 
she  replied.  "What  could  produce 
such  an  absurd  requisition?  When 
called  upon  to  answer  this  question, 
Jemima  blushed ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  feeling  some  compunctious  visit- 
ings  of  conscience,  she  almost  hesi- 
tated to  own  that  the  annoying  con- 
ditions were  the  consequence  of  her 
flatteries.     Still,  to  comply  with  them 
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was  impossible ;  and  to  go  to  the  din- 
ner and  lecture  without  them,  and 
thereby  affront  Lady  Delaval,  was 
impossible  also. — "What!  expect  me 
to  hide  my  pretty  hair  under  that  pre- 
posterous mountain!  Never,  never!'' 
But  then  recollecting  that  Lady  Dela- 
val had  likened  her  to  Roxalana,  she 
eagerly  put  on  her  Turkish  headdress. 
Vainly,  however,  did  she  try  to  admire 
it ;  and  now,  that  she  had  no  motive 
for  enduring  its  weight,  she  felt  it  to 
he  insupportable.  "  But  then,  to  be 
sure,"  said  she  to  hersIC  "Captain 
Leslie  and  George  Vaux  will  dine  at 
Lady  Ormsby's,  and  go  to  the  lecture ; 
but  then  they  will  not  bear  to  look  at 
me  in  this  frightful  headdress,  and 
will  so  quiz  me ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  think  me  too  great  a  quiz  to  sit  by  1 
No,  no;  much  as  I  wish  to  go,  and  I 
do  so  very,  very  much  wish  it,  I  can- 
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not  go  on  these  cruel  cooditiobs." — 
"  But  wbat  excuse  can  you  raake  to 
Lady  Delaval?" — "I  must,  tell  her 
that  I  have  a  bad  toothacb,  and  can- 
not go ;  and  I  will  write  her  a  note  to 
say  so ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  return 
the  ugly  turban."  She  did  so ; — but 
when  she  saw  Lady  Delaval  pass  to 
the  fine  dinner,  and  heard  the  carriages 
at  night  going  to  the  crowded  lecture, 
she  shed  tears  of  bitterness  and  regret, 
and  lamented  that  she  had  not  dared 
to  go  without  the  conditional  and  de- 
testable turban.  The  next  day  she 
saw  Lady  Delaval's  carriage  drive 
up  to  the  door,  and  also  saw  the 
servant  take  a  bandbox  out.  "  Oh 
dear,  mamma,"  cried  Jemima,  "  I  pro- 
test that  ridiculous  old  woman  has 
brought  her  ugly  turban  back  again!" 
and  it  was  with  a  forced  smile  of  wel- 
come that  she  greeted  Lady  Delaval. 
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— That  lady  entered  the  room  with  a 
g^raver  and  more  dignified  mien  than 
usual ;  for  she  came  to  reprove,  and, 
she  hoped,  amend  an  offender  against 
those  principles  of  truth  which  she 
honoured,  and  to  which  she  uaiformly 
acted  up.  Just  before  Lady  Delaval 
appeared,  Jemima  recollected  that 
she  was  to  have  the  toothach ;  there- 
fore she  tied  up  her  iace,  adding  a 
PRACTICAL  LIB  to  the  many  already 
told ; — for  one  lie  is  sure  to  make 
many.  "  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  you 
were  not  able  to  accompany  me  to  the 
dinner  and  lecture,"  said  she;  "and 
were  kept  at  home  by  the  toothach. 
Was  that  your  only  reason  for  staying 
athome?"  "  Certainly,  madam ;  can  you 
doubt  it?" — "  Yes;  for  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  toothach  is  a  pre- 
tence, not  a  reality." — "  This  from  you, 
Lady  Deiaval !  my  once  kind  friend." 
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"Jemima,  I  am  come  to  prove  my- 
self a  far  kinder  friend  than  ever   I 
did  before.    I  am  glad  to  find  you 
alone;    because  I   should  not  have 
liked  to  reprove  a  child  before   her 
mother."  Lady Delaval theu reproach- 
ed her  astonished  auditor  with   the 
mean  habit  of  flattery,  in  which  she 
was  so  apt  to  indulge;  assuring  her 
that  she  had  never  been  for  one  mo- 
ment her  dupe,  and  had  purposely 
made  the  turban  a  marvel  of  bad  taste 
and  ugliness,  in  order  to  punish  her  for 
her  despicable  duplicity.     "  Had  you 
not  acted  thus,"  continued  Lady  Dela- 
val, "  I  meant  to  have  taken  you  to  the 
dinnerand  lecture,  without  conditions; 
but  I  wished  to  inflict  on  you  a  salu- 
tary punishment,  in  hopes  of  convincing 
you  that  there  are  HQ  qualities  so 
safe,  or  so  pleasing  as  truth  and  in- 
genuousness."— "  1  saw  you  cast  an 
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alarmed  look  at  the  hat-box,"  she 
added ,  in  a  gay  er  tone ;  but  fear  not ; 
the  turban  is  no  more ;  and,  in  its 
stead,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing you  a  Leghorn  bonnet ;  and  should 
you,  while  you  wear  it,  feel  any  desire 
to  flatter,  in  your  usual  degrading 
manner,  may  it  remind  you  of  this  con- 
Tersation,  and  its  cause, — and  make 
your  present  mortification  the  means 
of  your  future  good."  At  this  moment 
Jemima's  mother  entered  the  room, 
exclaiming:  "Oh!  Lady  Delaval!  I 
am  glad  you  are  come !  my  poor  child's 
tootbach  is  so  bad !  and  how  unfor- 
tunate that. . . ."  Lady  Delaval  cast  on 
the.  mistaken  mother  a  look  of  severe 
reproof,  and  on  the  daughter  one  of 
pity  and  unavailing  regret ;  for  she  felt 
that,  for  the  child  who  is  hourly  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  an  unprin- 
cipled parent's  example,  there  can  be 
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little  chance  of  amendmeDt ;  aod  she 
hasteoed  to  her  carriage,  convinced 
that  for  the  poor  Jemima  Aldred  her 
labours  of  christian  duty  had  been  ex- 
erted in  vain.  She  would  have  soon 
found  how  just  her  coDviction  was, 
had  she  heard  the  dialogue  between 
the  mother  and  daughter,  as  soon  as 
she  drove  off.  Jemima  dried  up  her 
hypocritical  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "  A 
cross,  methodistical  creature  I  I  am 
glad  she  is  gone !" — "  What  do  you 
mean,  child  ?  and  what  is  all  this 
about  T'  Jemima  having  told  her,  she 
exclaimed,  "Why  the  woman  is  mad  ! 
What !  object  to  a  little  hannless 
flattery!  and  call  that  lying,  indeed ! 
Nonsense !  it  is  all  a  pretence.  She 
baiejiattejy  !  no,  indeed ;  if  you  were 
to  tell  her  the  truth,  she  would  hate 
you  like  poison." — "  Very  likely ;  but 
see,  Mamma,  what  she  has  given  me. 
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What  a  beautiful  bonnet!  But  she 
owed  it  to  me,  for  the  trick  she  played 
me,  and  for  her  preaching." — "  Well, 
child,"  answered  the  mother,  "  let  her 
preach  to  you  everyday,  and  welcome, 
if  she  comes,  as  to-day,  full-handed." 
Such  was  theefFect  of  Lady  Delaval's 
kind  efforts,  oq  a  mother  so  teaching, 
and  a  daughter  so  taught ;  for  inde- 
lible indeed  are  those  habits  of  false- 
hood and  disingenuousness  which  chil- 
dren acquire,  whose  parents  do  not 
make  a  strict  adherejtce  to  truth  the 
basis  of  their  children's  education ; 
and  punish  all  deviation  from  it  with 
salutary  rigour.  But,  whatever  be 
the  excellenc^fi  or  the  errors  of  parents 
or  preceptors,  there  is  one  necessary 
thing  for  them  to  remember,  or  their 
excellences  will  be  useless,  and  their 
faults  irremediable ;  namely,  that  they 
are  not  to  form  their  children  for  the 
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present  world  alone ; — they  are  to 
educate  them  not  merely  as  the  chil- 
dren of  time,  but  as  the  heirs  of  eternity. 


LIES  OF  FEAR. 


CHAP.  V. 


I  ONCE  believed  that  the  lie  of  fear 
was  confined  to  the  low  and  unedu- 
cated of  both  sexes,  and  to  children ; 
but  further  reflection  and  observation 
have  convinced  me  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  but  that,  as'  this  lie 
springs  from  the  want  odaoral  courage, 
and  as  this  defect  is  by  no  means  con*, 
fined  to  any  class  or  age,  the  result 
of  it,  that  fear  of  man  which  prompts 
to  the  lie  of  fear,  mast  be  universal' 
also ;  though  the  nature  of  the  dread 
may  be  various,  and  of  difierent  de- 
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grees  of  strength.  For  instance ;  a 
child  or  a  servant  (of  course  I  speak 
of  ill-educated  children)  breaks  a  toy 
or  a  glass,  and  denies  having  done  so. 
Acquaintances  forget  to  execute  com- 
missions intrusted  to  them ;  and  either 
say  that  they  are  executed,  when  they 
are  not,  or  make  some  false  excuses 
for  an  omission  which  was  the  result 
of  forgetfiilness  only.  No  persons  are 
guilty  of  80  many  of  this  sort  of  lies,  in 
the  year,  as  negligent  correspondents; 
since '  excuses  for  not  writing  sooner 
are  usually  lies  of  fear — fear  of  having 
forfeited  favour  by  too  long  a  silence. 
As  the  lie  of  fear  always  proceeds, 
as  I  before  observed,  from  a  want  of 
moral  courage,  it  is  often  the  result  of 
want  of  resolution  to  say  "  no",  when 
"  yes"  is  more  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  questioner.  "  Is  not  my 
new  gown  pretty  ?"    "  Is  not  my  new 
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hat  becoming  ?"  "  Is  not  my  coat  of 
a  good  colour  T  There  are  few  per- 
sons wbo  have  courage  to  say  "  no", 
even  to  these  trivial  questions ;  though 
the  negative  would  be  truth,  and  the 
affinuative,  falsehood.  '  And  still  less 
are  they  able  to  be  honest  in  their 
replies  to  questions  of  a  more  delicate 
nature.  "'  Is  not  my  last  work  the 
best  ?"  "  Is  not  my  wife  beautiful  ?" 
"  Is  not  my  daughter  agreeable  ?" 
"  Is  not  my  son  a  fine  youth  ?" — those 
insnaring  questions,  which  contented 
and  confiding  egotism  is  only  too  apt 
to  ask. 

Fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
the  interrogator  prompts  an  affirm- 
ative answer.  But,  perhaps,  a  lie  on 
these  occasions  is  one  of  the  least 
displeasing,  because  it  may  possibly 
proceed  firom  a  kind  aversion  to  give 
pain,  and  occasiun  disappointment; 
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and  has  a  degree  of  relationship,  a 
distant  family  resemblance,  to  the 
LIB  OF  BENEVOLENCE ;  tbough,  when 
accnrately  analysed,  even  this  good- 
natured  falsehood  may  he  resolved 
into  selfish  dread  of  losing  favour  by 
speaking  the  truth.  Of  these  pseudo- 
lies  of  benevolence  I  shall  treat  in 
their  turn ;  but  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  relate  a  story,  to  illustrate  the  lie 
OF  FEAR,  and  its  important  results, 
under  apparently  unimportant  circum- 
stances. 


THE  BANK  NOTE. 

"  Are  you  returning  immediately 
to  Worcester  ?"  said  Lady  Leslie,  a 
vidow  residing  near  that  city,  to  a 
young  officer  who  was  paying  her  a 
morning  visit. — "  I  am ;  can  I  do  any 
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thing  for  you  there  ?" — "  Yes ;  you 
can  do  me  a  great  kindness.  My  con- 
fidential servant,  Baynes,  is  gone  out 
for  the  day  and  ni^t;  and  1  do  not 
like  to  trnst  my  new  footman,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  to  put  this 
letter  in  the  postoffice,  as  it  contains 
a  fifty-pound  note." — "  Indeed  !  that 
is  a  large  sum  to  trust  to  the  post." — 
"  Yes ;  but  I  am  told  it  is  the  safest 
conveyance.  It  is,  however,  quite 
necessary  that  a  person  whom  I  can 
trust  should  put  the  letter  in  the  box." 
— "  Certainly,"  replied  Captain  Free- 
land.  Then,  with  an  air  that  showed 
be  considered  himself  as  a  person  to  be 
trusted,  he  deposited  the  letter  in  safety 
in  his  pocketbook,  and  took  leave; 
promising  be  would  return  to  dinner 
the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday. 

On  his  road,  Freeiand  met  some  of 
his  brother-officers,  who  were  going 
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to  pass  the  day  and  lught  at  Great 
Malvern ;  and  as  they  earnestly  press- 
ed him  to  accompany  them,  he  wholly 
forgot  the  letter  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
and,  having  despatched  his  servant 
to  Worcester,  for  his  sac-de-nuil*  and 
other  thills,  he  turned  back  with  his 
companions,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  that  sauntering  but  amus- 
ing idleness,  that  dolce  Jar  niente'f, 
which  may  be  reckoiied  comparatively 
virtuous,  if  it  leads  to  the  forgetlul- 
ness  of  little  duties  only,  and  is  not 
attended  by  the  positive  infriogemeut 
of  greater  ones.  But,  in  not  putting 
this  important  letter  into  the  post,  as 
he  had  engaged  to  do,  Freeland  vio- 
lated a  real  duty  ;  and  he  might  have 
put  it  in  at  Malvern,  had  not  the 
rencounter  witti  his  brother-officers 
banished  the  commission  given  him 

*  Nigbt  b«g.  t  Sweet  doing  oaibiDg. 
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entirely  from  his  thonghts.  Nor  did 
he  rmnember  it  till,  as  they  rode 
^oagh  the  village  the  next  morning, 
OD  their  way  to  Worcester,  they  met 
Lady  Leslie  walking  in  the  road. 

At  sight  of  her,  Freeland  recollect- 
ed with  shame  and  confusion  that  he 
had  not  fulfilled  the  chaise  committed 
to  him ;  and  fain  would  he  have  pass- 
ed her  unobserved ;  for,  as  she  was 
a  woman  of  high  fashion,  great  talents, 
and  some  severity,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  negligence,  if  avowed,  would  not 
only  cause  him  to  forfeither  favour,  but 
expose  him  to  her  powerful  sarcasm. 

To  avoid  being  recognized  was, 
however,  impossible ;  and  as  soon  as 
Lady  Leslie  saw  him,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Ob!  Captain  Freeland,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you!  1  have  been  quite 
uneasy  concerning  my  letter  since  1 
gave  it  to  your  care;  for  it  was  of 
g2 
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Buch.  consequence !  Did  you  put  it 
into  the  post  yesterday  V  "  Certain- 
ly," replied  Freeland,  hastily,  and  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  "  Certainly. 
How  could  yon,  dear  Madam,  doubt 
my  obedience  to  your  commands  V — 
"  Thank  you !  thank  you  I"  cried  she, 
"  How  you  have  relieved  my  mind  !" 
He  had  so ;  bnt  he  had  p^nfuUy  bar- 
thened  his  own.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
only  a  white  lie, — the  lie  of  fear. 
Still  he  was  not  used  to  utter  false- 
hood ;  and  he  felt  the  meatmess  and 
degradation  of  this.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  it  was  mischievous  also; 
and  that  none  can  presume  to  say 
where  the  consequences  of  the  most 
apparently  trivial  lie  will  end.  As 
soon  as  Freeland  parted  with  Lady 
Leslie,  he  bade  his  frieuds  farewell, 
and,  putting  spurto  his  horse,  scarcely 
slackened  his  pace  till  he  had  reach- 
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ed  a  general  postoffice,  and  deposited 
the  letter  in  safety.  "  Now,  then," 
thought  he,  "  t  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  return  and  dine  with  Lady  Leslie, 
without  shrinking  from  her  penetrat- 
ing eye." 

He  found  her,  when  he  arrived, 
very  pensive  and  absent ;  so  much  so, 
that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize 
to  her  guests,  -  infonning  them  that 
Mary  Benson,  an  old  servant  of  hers, 
who  was  very  dear  to  her,  was  seri- 
ously ill,  and  painfully  circumstan- 
ced ;  and  that  she  feared  she  had  not 
done  her  duty  by  her.  "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Captain  Freeland,"said  she, 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
blame  myself  for  not  having  sent  for 
my  confidential  servant,  who  was  not 
very  far  off,  and  despatched  him  with 
the  money,  instead  of  trusting  it  to 
the  post." — *'  Itwouldhavebeen  better 
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to  have  done  so,  certainly  T  replied 
Freeland,  deeply  blushing.  '*  Yes  ; 
for  the  poor  woman,  to  whom  I  semt 
it,  is  not  only  herself  on  the  point  of 
being  confined,  but  she  has  a  sick 
husband,  unable  to  be  moved  ;  and  as 
(but  owing  to  no  fault  of  his)  he  is  on 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  his  cruel 
landlord  has  declared  that,  if  they  do 
not  pay  their  rent  by  to-morrow,  he 
will  turn  them  out  into  the  street,  and 
seize  the  very  bed  they  lie  on !  How- 
ever, as  you  put  the  letter  into  the 
post  yesterday,  they  must  get  the  fifty- 
pound  note  to  day,  else  they  could 
not;  for  there  is  no  delivery  of  letters 
in  London  on  a  Sunday,  you  know. 
"True,  very  true,"  replied  Freeland, 
in  a  tone  which  he  vainly  tried  to  ren- 
der steady.  "Therefore,"  continued 
Lady  Leslie,  "if  youhadtoldme,  when 
we  met,  that  the  letter  was  not  gone,  I 
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should  have  recalled  Baynes,  and 
sent  him  off  by  the  mail  to  London; 
and  then  he  would  have  reached 
Somerstown,  where  the  Bensons  live, 
in  good  time; — but  now,  though  I  own 
it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  send 
him,  for  fear  of  accident,  I  could  not 
get  him  back  again  soon  enough  ;— 
therefore,  I  must  let  things  take  their 
chance;  and,  as  letters  seldom  mis- 
carry, the  only  danger  is,  that  the  note 
may  he  taken  out."  She  might  have 
talked  an  hourwithout  answer  or  inter- 
ruption ; — for  Freeland  was  too  much 
shocked,  too  much  conscience-strick- 
en,  to  reply ;  as  he  found  that  he  had 
not  only  told  a  falsehood,  but  that,  if  . 
he  had  had  moral  courage  enough  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  mischievous  negli- 
gence, of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
could  have  been  repaired ;  but  now, 
as  Lady  Leslie  said,  it  was  too  late !" 
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But,  while  Lady  Leslie  became 
talkative,  and  able  to  perform  her  du- 
ties to  her  friends,  after  she  had  thus 
uiiburtbened  her  miad  to  Freelaad, 
be  grew  every  minute  more  absent, 
and  more  taciturn;  aad,  though  he 
could  not  eat  with  appetite,  he  threw 
doivn,  rather  than  drank,  repeated 
glasses  of  hock  and  champagne,  to 
enable  him  to  rally  his  spirits ;  but  in 
vain. — A  naturally  ingenuous  and  ge- 
nerous nature  cannot  shake  off  the  first 
compunctious  visitings  of  conscience 
for  having  committed  an  unworthy 
action,  and  having  also  been  the 
means  of  injury  to  another.  All  on  a 
sudden,  however,  his  countenance 
brightened ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
left  the  table,  he  started  up,  leH:  his 
compliments  and  excuses  with  Lady 
Leslie's  nephew,  who  presided  at  din- 
ner;  said  he  had  a  pressing  call  to 
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Worcester;  and,  when  there,  ias  the 
London  mail  waa  ^oae,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  postchaise,  and  set  off 
for  Somcrstown,  which  Lady  Leslie 
bad  named  as  the  residence  of  Mary 
Benson.  "At  least,"  said  f  reeland 
to  himself  with  a  lightened  heart,  "I 
shall  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  do- 
ing all  I  can  to  repair  my  fault."  But, 
owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  want 
of  horses,  and  by  finding  the  ostlers 
at  the  inns  in  bed,  be  did  not  reach 
London  and  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion till  the  wretched  family  had  been 
dislodged;  while  the  unhappywifewas 
weeping,  not  only  over  the  disgrace  of 
being  so  removed,  and  for  her  own 
and  her  husband's  increased  illness  in 
consequence  of  it,  but  from  the  agoniz- 
ing suspicion  that  the  mistress  and 
friend,  whom  she  had  so  long  loved; 
and  relied  upon,  had  disregarded  the 
G3 
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tale  of  her  sorrows,  and  had  refused 
to  reljeve  her  neceBsities!  Freeland 
sooD  found  a  conductor  to  the  mean 
lodging  in  which  the  Bensons  had  ob- 
tained shelter;  for  they  were  well 
known ;  and  their  hard  fate  was  gene- 
rally  pitied: — but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  speak,  as  he  stood  by 
their  bedside — he  was  choked  with 
painful  emotion  at  first ;  with  pleas- 
ing emotions  afterwards : — for  his  con- 
science smote  him  for  the  pain  he  bad 
occasioned,  and  applauded  bim  for 
the  pleasuse  which  he  came  to  be- 
stow.'— "I  come,"  said  he,  at  length, 
(while  the  sufferers  waited  in  almost 
angry  wonder,  to  hear  bis  reason  for 
thus  intruding  on  them)  "I  come  to 
tell  you,  from  your  kind  friend,  Lady 
Leslie," — "Tben  she  has  not  foi^otten 
me!"  screamed  out  the  poor  woman, 
almost  gaspingforbreatli.  "No,  to  be 
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sure  not : — «he  could  not  forget  you ;' 

she  was  incapable "  here  his  voice 

wholly  failed  him.  "Thank  Heaven!" 
cried  she,  tears  trickUngdown  her  pale 
cheek.  "I  can  bear  any  thing  now; 
for  that  was  the  bitterest  part  of  all!" 
— "  My  good  woman,"  said  Freeland, 
"  it  was  owing  to  a  mistake : — pshaw  t 
DO :  it  was  owing  to  my  fault,  that  you 
did  not  receive  a  50£  note  by  the  post 
yesterday:" — "50£!"  cried  the  poor 
man,  wringing  his  hands,  "  why  that 
would  havemore  than  paidallweowed; 
and  1  could  have  gone  on  with  my 
business,  and  our  lives  would  not 
have  been  jisked,  nor  I  disgraced!" 
Freelaod  now  turned  away,  unable  to 
say  a  word  more;  but  recovering  him- 
self, he  again  drew  near  them ;  and, 
throwing  his  purse  to  the  agitated 
speaker,  said,  "there!  get  well!  only 
get  well!  and  whatever  you  want  shall 
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be  yours!  or  I  sball  never  lose  this 
horrible  choking  again  while  I  live!" 

Freelaud  took  a  walk  after  this 
scene,  and  with  hasty,  rapid  strides ; 
the  painful  choking  being  his  com- 
panion very  often  during  the  course 
of  it, — for  he  was  haunted  by  the 
image  of  those  whom  he  had  dis- 
graced ; — and  he  could  not  help  re- 
membeiiDg  that,  however  blameable 
his  negligence  might  be,  it  was  nothing, 
either  in  sinfulness  or  mischief,  to  the 
lie  told  to  conceal  it ;  and  that,  but  for 
that  LIE  OF  FEAB,  the  effects  of  his 
negligence  might  have  been  repaired 
in  time. 

But  he  was  resolved  that  he  would 
not  leave  Somerstown  tUl  he  had  seen 
these  poor  people  settled  in  a  good 
lodging.  He  therefore  hired  a  convey- 
ance for  them,  and  superintended  their 
removal  that  evening  to  apartments 
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full  of  every  necessary  comfort.  "  My 
good  friends,"  said  he, "  1  cannot  recall 
the  mortification  and  disg^ce  which 
you  have  endured  through  my  fault ; 
bat  I  trust  that  you  will  have  gained, 
in  the  end,  by  leaving  a  cruel  landlord, 
who  had  no  pity  for  your  unmerited 
poverty. — Lady  Ijeslie's  note  will,  I 
trust,  reach  you  to-morrow; — but^f 
not,  I  w^ll  make  up  the  loss ;  therefore 
be  easy !  and  when  I  go  away,  may  I 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
your  removal  has  done  you  no  harm  ! 

He  then,  but  not  till  then,  had  cou- 
rage to  write  to  Lady  Jjeslie,  and  tell 
her  the  whole  truth;  concluding  his 
letter  thus : 

"If  your  interesting  protSgSs  have 
not  suffered  in  their  health,  1  shall  not 
regret  what  has  happened;  because 
1  trust  that  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  me 
through  life,  and  teach  me  never  to 
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tell  even  the  most  apparently  trivi&l 
white  lie  ag^in.  How  unimportant 
this  violation  of  truth  appeared  to  me 
at  the  moment!  and  how  sufficiently 
motived !  as  it  was  to  avoid  falling  in 
your  estimation;  but  it  was,  you  see, 
overruled  for  evil  \ — and  agony  of 
mind,  disgrace,  and  perhaps  risk  of 
life,  were  the  consequences  of  it  to 
innocent  individuals ; — not  to  mention 
my  own  pangs  ; — the  pangs  of  an  up- 
braiding conscience.  But  foi^ive  me, 
my  dear  Lady  Leslie.  Now,  however, 
I  trust  that  this  evil,  so  deeply  re- 
pented of,  will  he  blessed  to  us  all ;  but 
it  will  be  long  before  I  forgive  myself." 
Lady  I^eslie  was  delighted  with  this 
candid  letter,  though  grieved  by  its 
painful  details,  while  she  viewed  with 
approbation  the  amends  which  her 
young  Mend  had  made,  and  his  mo- 
dest disregard  of  his  own  exertions. 
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The  note  arrived  in  safety ;  and 
Freeland  left  the  afflicted  couple  bet- 
terin  health,  and  quite  happy  in  mind ; 
— as  his  bouoty  and  Lady  Leslie's  had 
left  them  nothing  to  desire  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view. 

When  Lady  Leslie  and  he  met,  she 
praised  his  virtue,  while  she  blamed 
his  fault ;  and  they  fortified  each  other 
in  the  wise  and  moral  resolution,  never 
to  Tiolate  truth  again,  even  on  the 
slightest  occasion:  as  a  he,  when  told, 
however  unimportant  it  may  at  the 
time  appear,  is  like  an  arrow  shot  over 
a  house,  whose  course  is  unseen,  and 
may  be  uninteutionally  the  cause,  to 
some  one,  of  agony  or  death. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

LIES  FALSELY  CALLED  LIBS  OF  BENEVOLENCE. 

These  are  lies  which  are  occasioned 
by  a  selfish  dread  of  losing  favour,  and 
provoking  displeasure,  by  speaking  the 
truth,  rather  than  by  real  benevolence. 
Persons,  calling  themselves  benevo- 
lent, withhold  disagreeable  truths, 
and  utter  agreeable  falsehoods,  from 
a  wish  to  give  pleasure,  or  to  avoid 
giving  pain.  If  you  say  that  you  are 
looking  ill,  they  tell  you  that  you  are 
looking  well.  If  you  express  a  fear 
that  you  are  growing  corpulent,  they 
say  you  are  only  just  as  fat  as  you 
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ought  to  be.  if  you  are  hoarse  ia 
staging,  and  painfully  conscious  of  it, 
they  declare  that  they  did  not  per- 
ceive it.  And  this  not  from  the  desire 
of  flattering  you,  or  from  the  taalig- 
nant  one  of  wishing  to  render  you  ri- 
diculous, by  imposing  on  your  credu- 
lity, but  from  the  desire  of  making 
you  pleased  with  yourself.  In  short* 
they  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  you 
must  never  scruple  to  sacrifice  the 
truth,  when  the  alteroative  is  giving 
the  slightest  pain  or  mortification  to 
any  one. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  decide 
whether  the  lies  of  fear  or  of  bene- 
volence preponderate,  in  the  following 
trifling,  but  characteristic,  anecdote. 
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A  TALE  OF  POTTED  »PRATS. 

Most  mistresses  of  families  have  a 
family  receipt-book;  and  are  apt  to 
believe  that  no  receipts  are  so  good 
as  their  own. 

With  one  of  these  notable  ladies  a 
yoong  housekeeper  went  to  pass  a 
few  days,  both  at  her  town-  and  coun- 
try-house. The  hostess  was  skilled, 
not  only  in  culinary  lore,  but  in  eco- 
nomy ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  settii^ 
on  her  table,  even  when  not  alone, 
whatever  her  taste  or  carefulness  had 
led  her  to  pot,  pickle,  or  preserve,  for 
occasional  use. 

Before  a  meagre  family  dinner  was 
quite  over,  a  dish  of  potted  sprats 
was  set  before  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who,  expatiating  on  their  excellence. 
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derived  from  a  family  receipt  of  a 
centory  old,  pressed  her  still  unsatis- 
fied gTiest  to  partake  of  them. 

The  dish  was  as  good  as  much  salt 
and  little  spice  could  make  it ;  but  it 
had  one  peculiarity ; — it  had  a  stroi^ 
flavour  of  garlick,  and  to  garlick  the 
poor  guest  had  a  great  dislike. 

Bat  she  was  a  timid  womaa ;  and 
good  breeding,  and  what  she  called 
fieoevolence,  said,  "  persevere  and 
swallow,"  though  her  palate  said,  no. 
"  Is  it  not  excellent  V  said  the  host- 
ess.— '*  Very ;"  faltered  out  the  half- 
snffocated  guest; — and  this  was  lie 
the  first.  "  Did  you  ever  eat  any  thing 
like  it  before  V — "  Never,"  replied  the 
other  more  firmly ;  for  then  she  knew 
that  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  longit^ 
to  add,  "  and  1  hope  I  never  shall 
eat  any  thing  like  it  again." — "  I  will 
give  you  the  receipt,"  said  the  lady 
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kindly;  "  it  will  be  of  use  to  you  as  a 
youog  housekeeper ;  for  it  is  econo- 
mical, as  well  as  good,  and  serves  to 
make  out,  when  we  have  a  scrap-din- 
ner. My  servants  often  dine  on  it." 
— "  I  wonder  you  can  get  any  servants 
to  live  with  you,"  thought  the  guest ; 
"  but  I  dare  say  you  do  not  get  any 
one  to  stay  long !" — "  You  do  not, 
however,  eat  as  if  you  liked  it." — "  Oh 
yes,  indeed,  1  do,  very  much  (lie  the 
second)  she  replied ;  but  you  forget  I 
have  already  eaten  a  ^MM2<^t»n£r:"  (lie 
the  third.  Alas !  what  had  benevo- 
lence, so  called,  to  answer  for  on  this 
occasion !) 

"Well,  1  am  delighted  to  find  that 
you  like  my  sprats,"  said  the  flattered 
hostess,  while  the  cloth  was  removing; 
adding,  "John!  do  uot  let  those 
sprats  be  eaten  in  the  kitchen!"  ati 
order  which  the  guests  beard  with  in- 
describable alarm. 
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The  next  day  they  were  to  set  off 
for  the  couDtry-hoiise,  or  cotta^. 
When  tbey  were  seated  in  the  car- 
riage, a  large  box  was  put  in,  and  the 
guest  fuicied  she  smelt  garlick ;  but 

"....  where  ignorance  u  bliu, 
"  Tia  folly  to  be  wise." 

She  therefore  asked  no  questions ; 
but  tried  to  enjoy  the  present,  regard- 
less of  the  future.  At  a  certain  dis- 
tance they  stopped  to  bait  the  horses. 
There  the  guest  expected  that  they 
should  get'out,  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment; but  hereconomical  companion, 
with  a  shrewd  wiuk  of  the  eye,  ob- 
served, "  1  always  sit  in  the  carriage 
on  these  occasion^.  If  one  gets  out, 
the  people  at  the  inn  expect  one  to 
order  a  luncheon.  I  therefore  take 
mine  with  me."  So  saying,  John  was 
summoned  to  drag  the  carriage  out  of 
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sight  of  the  inn  windows.  He  thea  un- 
packed the  box,  took  out  of  it  knives 
and  forks,  plates,  &c.,  and  also  a.  jar, 
which,  impregnating  the  air  with  its 
effluvia,  even  before  it  was  opened, 
disclosed  to  the  alarmed  guest  that 
its  contents  were  the  dreaded  sprats! 
"Alas!"  thought  she,  "Pandora's 
'  box  was  nothing  to  this!  for  in  that, 
Hope  remained  behind ;  but,  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  is  Despair !"  In  vain 
did  the  unhappy  lady  declare  (lie  the 
fourth)  that  "  she  bad  no  appetite,  and 
(lie  fifth)  that  she  never  ate  in  a  morn- 
ing." Herhostesswouldtakenodenial. 
However  she  contrived  to  get  a  piece 
of  sprat  down,  enveloped  in  bread ; 
and  the  rest  she  threw  out  of  the  win- 
dow, when  her  companion  was  look- 
ing another  way — who,  however,  on 
turning  round,  exclaimed,  "so,  you 
have  soon  despatched  the  first!  let  me, 
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give  you  another ;  do  not  refuse>  be- 
cause you  think  they  are  nearly  finish- 
ed;  I  assure  you  there  are  several  left ; 
and  (del^htful  information !)  we  shall 
have  a  fresh  supply  to-morrow !" 
However,  this  time  she  was  allowed  to 
know  when  she  had  eaten  enough; 
and  the  travellers  proceeded  to  their 
journey's  end. 

This  day,  the  sprats  did  not  appear 
at  dinner; — hut,  there  being  ooly  a  few 
left,  they  were  kept  for  a  bonne  houche, 
and  reserved  for  supper!  a  meal,  of 
which,  this  eveoiog,  on  account  of  in- 
disposition, the  hostess  did  not  par- 
take, and  was  therefore  at  Uberty  to 
attend  entirely  to  the  wants  of  her 
guest,  who  would  fiaiu  have  decUned 
eating  also,  but  it  was  impossible; 
she  had  just  declared  that  she  was 
quite  well,  and  had  often  owned  that, 
she  enjoyed  a  piece  of  supper  after  an 
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early  dinner.  There  was  therefore  no 
retreat  from  the  maze  in  which  her 
insiocerity  had  involved  her ;  and  eat 
she  must :  but,  when  she  again  smelt 
on  her  plate  the  nauseous  composition 
which,  being  neftr  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  was  more  disagreeable  than  ever, 
human  patience  and  human  infirmity 
could  bear  no  more ;  the  scarcely  tasted 
morsel  fell  from  her  lips,  and  she 
rushed  precipitately  into  the  open  air, 
almost  disposed  to  execrate,  in  her 
heart,  potted  sprats,  the  good  breeding 
of  her  officious  hostess,  and  even 
Benevolence  itfelf. 


Some  may  observe,  on  reading  this 
story,  '*  What  a  foolish  creature  the 
guest  must  have  been !  and  how  im- 
probable it  is  that  any  one  should 
scruple  to  say,  the  dish  is  disagreeable ; 
and,   I  hate  garlic!"    But  it  is  my 
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convictioD  that  the  guest,  od  this  oc- 
casion, was  only  a  slightly-exagger- 
ated specimen  of  the  usual  conduct  of 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
duct themselves  wholly  by  the  ar- 
tificial rules  of  civilized  society,  of 
which,  generally  speaking,  ^sehood 
is  the  basis- 
Benevolence  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  of  virtues;  and  its  result  is  an  amia- 
ble aversion  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
others,  even  in  trifles ;  therefore  be- 
nevolence and  politeness  may  he  con- 
sidered as  the  same  thing ;  but  World- 
ly Politeness  is  only  a  copg  of  be- 
nevolence. Benevolence  is  gold :  this 
politeness  a  paper  currency,  contrived 
z&iis substitute;  as  society,  beingaware 
that  benevolence  is  as  rare  as  it  is  pre- 
cious, and  that  few  are  able  to  distin- 
guish, in  any  thing,  the  false  from  tbe 
true,  resolved,  in  lieu  of  benevolenc^ 

VOL.  I.  B 
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to  See^iie  WORLDLV.PDLKTENBMt'Witb 

all  her  traib  9f  dbcekfiil  n-elcbmet, 
iieajtless  ragretGi,  falae  'aftprobatioQis 
and  treacherous  stniles ;  those  allaring 
seemiogs,  wbichr  shiae  around  ber 
brow,  and  eaable  her  to  pass  ■  for 
filBNETOLEMCE  herself. 

But  how  must  the  religious  amd 
the  moral  dialike  the  one>  though  Iheiy 
venerate  tb^  other !  The  kindness)  of 
the  worldly  Potite  only  lives  ita  little 
hour  in  one's  presence ;  buttbatoflhc 
Benevolent  retains  its  life  and  sw>eet>- 
nees  in  one's  absence.  The  worlcUy 
polite  will  often  make  the  objects  of 
their  greatest  flatteries  and  attentions^ 
when  present,  the  butt  of  their  ridicule 
as  soon  as  they  see  them  no  more  ;— 
while  the  benevolent  hold  the  charao- 
ters  and  qualities  of  their  associates 
in  a  sort  of  hofy  keeping  atall  tim^ 
and  are  as  indvJgent  to  -  tb«  abadtt 
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M  'they  were  attenli»e  to  the  presemt. 
Tfae  kindness  «£  the  worldly  polite  is 
the'  'g«y  and  pleasing  ^wm>  worn 
im  the  bosom,  as  the  ornament  of  a 
few  h«urs ;  then  sufiered  to  fade,  and 
thrown  by,  whrn  it  is  wanted  no  lon- 
ger ; — but  that  of  the  really  b^ievolcnt 
w  lik«'the  fresh-springing  evei^reen. 
tbiit  bloonis  on  through  all  times,  and 
aU-seaMns,  ui^adit^  in  beauty,  and 
mdiminifihing  in  sweetness.  But,  if 
maybe  asked,  whether  I  do  not  admit 
tltat  -the  priociple  of  never  wounding 
tb>e-  self-love  or  feelings  of  any  one 
ie  a  benevolmt  principle ;  and  whether 
it  be  not  commendable  to  act  on  it 
amtiBually.  Certainly ;  if  sincerity 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  benevolence^ 
But  where  is  your  benevotence,-if  you 
{Hvise  those,  to  their  faces,  whom  you 
abuse  as  soon  as  they  have  left  you  ? — 
wfetere  your  benevolence,  if  yon  «el- 
h2 
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come  those,  with  smiling  urbamty, 
whom  you  see  drive  off  with  a  "  Wdl  t 
I  am  glad  they  are  gone?"  and  how 
common  is  it,  to  hear  persons,  who 
think  themselves  vfery  mwal,  and  Tery 
kind,  begin,  as  soon  a6  their  guests 
are  departed,  and  even  when  they  are, 
scarcely  out  of  hearing,  to  criticise 
their  dress,  their  manners,  and  thieir 
characters;  while  thepoornnconscious 
visiters,  the  dupes  of  thmr  deceitful 
courtesy,  are  going  home  delighted 
with  their  visit,  and  saying  what  a 
charming  evening  they  have  passed, 
and  what  agreeable  and  kind-hearted 
persons  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  their  family,  are ! " — 
Surely,  then,  1  am  not  refining  too 
much  When  I  assert  that  the  cordial 
seemings,  which  these  deluded  guests 
were  received,  treated,  and  parted 
with,  were  any  thing  rather  than  the 
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LIES  OF  BENEVOLENCE.  I  a)so  beliere 
that  those  who  scruple  oot,  even  from 
well-iotentioned  kiDdness,  to  utter 
spontaDeoiis  falsehoods,  are  not  gifted 
with  much  judgment  and  real  feeling, 
nor  are  they  given  to  think  deeply ;  for 
the  virtues  are  nearly  related,  and  live 
ia  the  greatest  harmony  with  each 
oUier ; — 'consequently,  sincerity  and 
benevolence  must  always  agree,  and 
not,  as  is  often  supposed,  be  at  variance 
with  each  other.  The  truly  benevolent 
feel,  and  cultivate,  such  candid  and 
kind  views  of  those  who  associate  with 
them,  that  tli^  need  not  fear  to  be 
sincere  in  their  answers ;  and  if  obliged 
to  speak  an  unwelcome  truth,  or  an 
unwelcome  opinion,  their  well-prin- 
cipled kindness  teaches  them  some 
way  of  making  what  they  utter  palata- 
ble ;  and  benevolence  ia  grati6ed  with- 
out  injury  to  jsincerity. 
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It  is  a  commAn  asdertioMhat  sncietf 
is  so  constitated,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  truth  aJwctya: — but,  if  tbose 
who  possess  good  sense  vould  use  k 
as  aealonsly  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  i^oDtaneous  truth  as  they  do 
to  justify  themselves  in  the  practice  «f 
falsehood,  the  difficulty  would  vanish. 
Besides,  truth  is  so  uncommon  an  in- 
gredient in  society,  that  few  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  sufficiently  to  know 
whether  it  be  admissible  or  not.  A 
pious  and  highly-gifted  man  said,  in 
my  presence,  to  a  friend  whom  I  es- 
teem and  admire,  and  who  had  assert- 
ed that  trudi  cannot  always  be  told  in 
society,  "  Has  any  one  tried  it? — We 
have  all  of  us,  in  the  course  of  our 
lives,  seen  dead  birds  of  Paradise  so 
often,  that  we  should  scarcely  take  the 
trouble  of  going  to  see  one  now.  But 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  has  brought 
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overa  Uving^.  bird  of  F&rodi8e;,a9d 
eT«iy  one  is  eagerly  eBdeavouriog  to 
procure  a  flight  of  that.  1  therefore 
prognosticate  that,  were  BpoDtaneous 
tmth  to  be  UAd  m  society,  where  it 
now  is  rarely^  if  ever,  heard,  real,  liv^ 
tag  truth  would  be  as  much  sought 
after,  and  admired,  as  the  living  bird 
of  Paradiae."* 


The  following  anecdote  exhibits 
that  Lie  which  some  may  call  the  lie 
of  Benevolence,  and  others,  the  lie  of 
Jear ; — that  is,  the  dread  of  losing  fa- 
vour, by  wounding  a  person's  self-love. 
I  myself  denomioate  it  the  latter. 

*  I  fear  thai  I  have  giveo  the  words  wraliljr  and 
imperfectly;  but  I  know  I  am  correct,  ai  to  the  aenti- 
nent  and  the  illnBtntioD.-~The  ipeakcr  mi  Edwabu 
Irting. 
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A  YOUNG  ludy,  who  valued  herself 
on  her  behevolence  arid  good  breed- 
ing, and  had  as  much  respecf  for  truth 
as  those  who  live  in  the  world  usually 
have,  was  invited  by  an  authoress, 
whose  favour  she  coveted,  and  by 
whose  attention  she  was  flattered,  to 
come  and  hear  her  read  a  manuscript 
tragi-comedy.  The  other  auditor  was 
an  old  lady,  who,  to  considerable  per- 
sonal ugliness,  united  strange  grim- 
aces, and  con\Tilsive  twitchings  of  the 
face,  chiefly  the  result  of  physical 
canses. 

The  authoress  read  in  so  affefcted 
and  dramatic  a  manner,  that  the  young' 
lady's  boasted  benevolence  had  no' 
power  to  curb  her  propensity  to  laugh- 
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ter;  which  being  perceived  by  the 
reader,  she  stopped  in  angry  constenia- 
tioD,  and  desired  to  know  whether  she 
laughed  at  her,  or  her  composition. 
At  first  she  was  too  much  fluttered  to 
make  any  reply; — but  as  she  dared 
not  Qwu  the  truth,  and  had  no  scruple 
against  being  guilty  of  deception,  she 
cleverly  resolved  to  excuse  herself  by 
a  practical  lie.  She  therefore  trod  on 
her  friend's  foot,  elbowed  her,  and, 
by  winks  and  signs,  tried  to  make 
her  believe  that  it  was  the  grimaces 
of  her  opposite  neighbour,  who  was 
quietly  knitting  and  twitching  as  usual, 
which  had  had  such  an  effect  on  her 
risible  faculties ;  and  the  deceived  au- 
thoress, smiling  herself  when  her 
young  guest  directed  her  eye  to  her 
unconscious  vis-^-vis,  resumed  her 
reading  with  a  lightened  brow  and 
increased  enei^y. 

h3 
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This  ad(i«d  to  the  y<nmg  ladys 
avnUHSiieot;  as  ske  boulddawiiKlalge 
her  luibilky  occamonatiy  at  1^  au- 
thoTMs's  expense,  without  exeitkig' her 
sui^cions ;  espeoially  as  the  mano- 
scriptwas  sometimes  iotendedtb  excite 
smiles,  if  not  langhtw,  and  the  setf- 
loTe  <tf  the  writer  led  her  to  aappose 
that  her  heurers'  mirth  was  the  resnlt 
of  ber  comic  powra«.  Bat  the  treach- 
erous gratUcation  of  the  aaditor  was 
soon  at  an  end.  The  manuscript  was 
meant  to  eaove  tears  as  well  as  smiles ; 
but,  as  the  matter  became  more  pathe- 
tic, t^mannerbecamemOTeludicrous; 
and  the  youthlHl  bearer  could  no  more 
{oroe  a  tear  than  she  could  reeU^iin  a 
ian^;  till  the  mortified  authoress, 
irritated  into  foi^etfolness  of  all  feeling 
aBd  propriety,  exclaimed,  "  Indeed, 

Mrs. ,  I  must  desire  you  to  move 

yonrseat,  and  sit  where  Miss does 
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nobsbeiyouv  fef  you. make  such  q4eer 
gfinlatjeB  tfaaftiyoo  draw  ber  attentieo, 
and  ^toufie  ber  to  laugh  wheo  sbe 
ritbold  be  listening  to  me."  Tbe  cp- 
nngbat  hnmaDe  girl  was  overwhelmed 
with  didmtiy  at  tbe  uoexpected  ex- 
posnre ;  aad  wbea  tbe  poor  infirm  old 
lady  replied,  in  a  falteiing  tone,  "  Is 
ske  indeed  laughing  at  me  ? "  she  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  telling  the  truth, 
and  asBuring  her  that  sbe  was  incapa- 
ble of  such  craelty,  "  Yes ;"  rejoined 
the  authoress,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wound- 
ed s^f-love,  *'  She  owned  to  me,  soon 
after  she  began,  that  you  occasioned 
heriU-timed  mirtb ;  and  when  I  looked 
at  you,  I  could  hardly  help  smiling 
myself ;  but  I  am  sure  you  could  help 
makiiLg  such  faces,  if  you  would."— ^ 
''Child!"  cried  the  old  lady,  while 
tniTs  of  wounded  sensibility  trickled 
down  her  pale  cheeks,  "  and  you,  my 
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unjust  Iriend,  I  h<»pe  and  trust  timt 
1  forgive  you  both;-  but,  if  ever -you 
should  be  paralytic  yourseWes,  nwy 
you  remember  this  eveniog.'aod  team 
to  repfut  of  having  been  prof<^ed  to 
laugh  by  the  physical  weakness  of  a 
palsied  old  woman!"  The  indignant 
authoress  was  now  penitent,  subdued, 
and  ashamed, — and  earnestly  asked 
pardon  for  her  unkindoess;  but  the 
young  offender,  whose  acted  lie  had 
exposed  her  to  seem  guilty  of  a  fault 
which  she  had  not  committed,  was  in 
an  agony  to  which  expression  was  in- 
adequate. But,  to  exculpate  herself 
was  iippossible:  and  she  could  only 
give  her  wounded  victim  tear  for  tear. 
To  attend  to  a  farther  perusal  of  the 
manuscript  was  impossible.  The  old 
lady  desired  that  her  carriage  should 
come  round  directly;  the  authoress 
locked  up  the  composition,  that  had 
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beta  80  rill  receii|ed ;  i  aqd  the  youDg 
lady,  who  had  beeaprowl  oCthe  ac- 
qudntance  of  each,  became  aa  object 
of  suipicioD  and  dislike  both  to  the 
one  and  tiie  other ;  eiuce  the  former 
considered  her  to  be  of  a  cruel  and  un- 
feeliog  oature,  and  the  latter  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  the  mortifyiag 
truth,  that  she  must  have  felt  her  play 
to  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  as  it 
had  utterly  failed  either  to  rivet  or  to 
attract  her  young  auditor's  ^tentioD. 

But,  though  this  girl  lost  two  valued 
acquaintances  by  acting  a  lie  (a  hann- 
leas  white  lie,  as  it  is  called),  1  fear 
she  was  not  taught  or  amended  by 
the  circumstance;  but  deplored  her 
want  of  luck,  rather  than  her  want  of 
integrity ;  -and,  had  her  deception  met 
with  the  success  which  she  expected, 
she  would  probably  have  boasted  of 
her  ingenious  artifice  to  her  acquaint- 
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ance^-rnor  can  I  help  betieridg'  tfaat 
Mie  goes  on  in  the  same  way  whenever 
she  is  tempted  to  do.  so,  and  valum 
herself  on  the  lies  of  selfish  hcab, 
which  she  dignifies  by  the  name  of 
lies  op  BBNEVOLENCB.' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  (^ 
kiodoess  which  prompts  to  really  er- 
roneous conduct  cannot  eoDtintie  to 
besu'  even  a  remote  connexion  with 
real  benevolence.  The  mistake  girl. 
Id  the  anecdote  related  above,  begiKs 
with  what  she  calls,  a  virtuons  decep- 
tiOD.  She  could  not  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  authoress  by  owning  that  she 
laughed  at  her  mode  of  reading : 
she  therefore  accused  herself  of  a 
much  worse  fault;  that  of  laughing 
at  the  personal  infirmities  of  a  fellow- 
creature;  and  then,  finding  that  her 
artifice  enabled  her  to  indulge  her 
senw  of  the  ridiculous  wi^  im[Hinity, 
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fiAi^atkngth  lau^is  treftcberousiy  and 
syalematically,  because  she  dares  do 
sey '  and  not  ixvotwUarilg,  as  she  did 
at  ftrst,  at  her  nnsnspectii^  friend. 
TbuM  snch  hollow  unprincipled  bene- 
volence as  hers  soon  degenerated 
mbo  absolute  malevoloKe.  Bnt,  had 
this  girl  been  a  girl  of  principle  and  of 
reai  iemvoletice,  she  might  have  healed 
het  fnends'  vanity  at  the  same  time 
that  she  wounded  it,  by  saying,  after 
ake  had  owned  that  her  mode  of  read- 
ing made  her  laugh,  tiiat  she  was 
now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
she  had  often  heard;  namely,  that 
authors  rarely  do  justice  to  tbeir  own 
works,  when  they  read  them  aloud 
themselves,  however  well  they  may 
read  the  works  of  others ;  because 
they  are  naturally  so  nervous  on  the 
occasion,  that  they  are  laughably 
violent,  because  painfully  agitated. 
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This  reply  could  not  have  offended 
her  friend  greatly,  if, at  all;  and  it 
might  have  led  her  to  moderate  her 
.autrS  manner  of  reading.  She  would 
in  consequence  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage;  and  the  interests  of  real 
henevolence,  namely,  the  doing  good 
to  a  fellow-creature,  would  have  been 
served,  and  she  would  not,  hy  a  vain 
attempt  to  save  a  friend's  vanity  from 
being  hurt,  have  been  the  means  of 
.wounding  the  feeling  of  an, afflicted 
woman;  have  incurred  the  chaise  of 
inhumanity,  which  she  by  no  means 
deserved ;  and  have  vainly,  as  well 
as  grossly,  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
Truth. 
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CHAP.  VL 


LIES  or  CON 

I  HAVE.'  now  before  me  a  Tery  copions 
subject:  and  shall  begin  by  that  most 
common  lie  of  convenience ;  the  order 
to  servants,  to  say  "  Not  at  home;"  a 
cuBtom  which  even  some  moralists 
defend,  because  they  say  that  it  is  no 
Ijring;  as  it  deceives  no  one.  But^is 
I  deny ; — as  I  know  that  it  is  often 
meant  to  deceive.  1  know  that  if  the 
person,  angry  at  being  refused  ad- 
mittance, says,  at  the  next  meeting 
with  the  denied  person,  '^  I  am  sure 
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you  were  at  home  such  a  day,iwkeK 
1  called,  but  did  not  choost  to  see  me, 
the  answer  is,  "Oh  dear,  Bo;'^how 
can  you  say  so?  I  am  Mire  Iwas  not 
at  home ; — for  I  am  never  denied  to 
you;"  though  the  speaker  is  conscious 
all  the  while  that  "  not  at  home'*  was 
intended  to  deceive,  as  well  as  to  deny. 
But,  if  it  be  true  that  *'  not  at  home" 
is  not  intended  to  deceive,  and  is  a 
form  used  merely  to  exclude  visiten 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  I 
would  ask  whether  it  were  not  jmt  as 
easy  to  say,  **  my  master,  or  my  mis- 
tress, is  engaged ;  and  can  see  no  one 
this  morning."  Why  have  recourse 
even  to  the  appearance  of  falsehood, 
when  truth  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose just  as  well? 

But,  if  "  not  at  home"  be  under- 
stood, amongst  equais,  merely  as  a  le- 
gitimate excuse,  it  still  is  highly  ob- 
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jectionable ;  because  it  most  have  a 
most  pemictous  effect  od  the  minds  of 
servants,  who  cannot  be  supposed  par- 
ties to  this  implied  compact  amongst 
their  superiours,  and  mast  tberefore 
Qoderstand  the  order  HteraUy ;  which 
is,  "  go,  and  lie  for  my  convenience!" 
How  then,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  common  sense,  can  I,  after  giving 
Bnch  an  order,  resent  any  lie  which 
servants  may  choose  to  tell  me  for 
their  own. convenience,  pleasure,  or 
it^Festl 

ThODgfatless  and  injudicious  (I  do 
not  like  to  add,)  unprincipled  persons, 
sometimes  say  to  servants,  when  they 
have  denied  their  mistress,  **  Oh  fyel 
bow  can  you  tell  me  such  a  fib  with- 
out blushing !  i  am  ashamed  of  you  I 
You  know  your  lady  is  at  home ; — 
well; — I  am  really  shocked  at  your 
havi^  so  much  efirontery  as  to  tell 
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such  a  lie  with  so  grave  a  face !  Bat, 
give  my  compliments  to  your  mistress, 
and  tell  her,  I  hope  that  she  will  see 
me  the  next  time  I  call  ;"~-'and  all  this 
uttered  in  a  laughing  manner,  as. if 
this  moral  degradation  of  the  poor 
servant  were  an  excellent  joke !  But 
on  these  occasions,  what  can  the  effect 
of  such  joking  be  on  the  conscious 
liars?  It  must  either  lead  them  to 
think  as  lightly  of  truth  as  their,  re- 
provers themselves,  (since  they  seem 
more  amused  than  shocked  at  the 
detected  violation  of  it,)  or  they  will 
turn  away  distressed  in  conscience, 
degraded  in  their  own  eyes,  for  hav- 
ing obeyed  their  employer,  and  feel- 
ing a  degree  of  virtuous  indignation 
against  those  persons  who  have,  by 
their  immoral  command,  been  the 
means  of  their  painful  degradation ;— • 
nay,  their  master  and.  mistress  will 
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be  for  ever  lowered  in  their  servant's 
esteem  ;  they  will  feel  that  the  teacher 
of  a  lie  is  brought  down  on  a  level 
-with  the  atterer  of  it;  and  the  chances 
are  that,  daring  the  rest  of  their 
service,  they  will  without  scruple  use 
against  their  employers  the  dexterity 
which  they  have  taught  them  to  use 
against  others* 


■  As  I  feel  B  great  deiire  to  lay  before  my  readers 
the  BtTODgest  argnments  posiible,  to  prove  the  viciom 
tendency  of  even  the  most  tolerated  lie  of  conveaience; 
namely,  la  aervanls  to  say  "  Not  at  home ;"  and  as  I 
wholly  dialruat  my  own  powers  of  Hrgoing  with  e^ect 
on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  I  give  the  followiog  ex- 
tracts  from  Dr.  Cbalmen's  "  Diseonrse*  on  the  Appli- 
catioD  of  Cbriatianity  to  tbe  Commercial  and  O  rdinary 
ASaira  of  Life;" — dincoarBea  which  abundantly  tind 
eloqoentiy  prove  the  siofnlness  of  deceit  in  generul,  and 
the  fearful  responsibility  incurred  by  all  who  depart, 
even  in  the  most  common  occurrences,  from  that  unde- 
vialing  pracliceof  truth,  which  is  eiery-where  enjoiiied 
OB  Christians  io  the  pages  of  holy  writ.  But  1  shall, 
though  reluctantly,  confine  myself  in  these  eztractsto 
what  bears  immediately  on  the  subject  before  us.  I 
muit  however  state,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  my  re- 
marks oa  Ik  MTM  points  were  not  only  written,  bat 
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But,  amongst  the  roost  fVequent  Km 
of  convenience  are  those  which  ate 
told  relative  to  engagenents,  which 
they  who  make  them  are  averse'  to 


printed  and  {Hibtiibed,  la  a  periodktil  work,  b«fore  I 
knew  that  Dr.  Cbalmen  had  written  tbe  book  in  qties- 
tlvn. 

Ymi  pal  alie  into  Ike  noath  of*  depeadant,  asd  Ibtt 
for  the  purpose  of  proteetjng  yoar  time  from  nicb  m 
McKMcfanieiil  a*  yoa  woald  not  fee)  to  be  convealMt, 
orafTceable.  Look  lo  the  little  accoant  that  ii  made  of 
a  brotber'f  and  liater'a  eternity.  Behold  the  goilty  lank 
that  ii  thai  nnMeraifally  laid  npon  one  wb*  la  ih»niy 
to  aflpear  before  tbejDdfDent'MBt  of  Chriit.  Tbiako/ 
the  entaDglemeot  (hat  n  tku«  aiMic  to  be«et  tbe  palb  af 
a  ereatare  who  ii  anperMmUe.  That,  at  AaabriiwDC 
Mamman,  iBch  a  bloody  laerifice  sboold  be  resderad, 
by  lome  of  bu  aarelenting  votanea.  u  not  to  be  woa- 
darad  at ;  bal,  tbat  the  ahriiie  of  eleganee  and  fcibUn 
Bhavid  be  bathed  in  blood  i— that  -ft  aad  Mirfiaua**' 
ImiyMf  shonld  pal  fortb  ber  hand  lo  inch  an  enorarity ; 
—tbat  ihe  who  can  t^h  m  genUy,  and  ihed  ber  giate- 
fol  tear  over  the  uieringt  of  otbera,  sboold  thai  bt 
accessory  to  tbe  second  and  more  awful  death  of  her 
own  damestics ; — Ibat  one,  who  lookH  tbe  mildest  ami 
lofallest  of  hnman  beings,  ahenld  exact  obedience  to  ■ 
mandate  which  carries  wrath,  and  tribnlatitn,  and  an^ 
guish  in  its  train.  Oh !  bow  ii  shonld  confirm  every 
Christian  in  his  defiance  of  the  aolhority  of  faihian,  and 
lead  btDS  to  spnm  at  all  its  felly  and  all  its  wartUess- 
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kecp>  ''  Headacha^  bftd  colds,  «n- 
ex(>ected  visiters  from  the  country," 
all  these,  in  their  turn,  are  used  as  lies 
of  c<»veoieDce,  wid  gratify  indolenctf, 
or  caprice,  at  the  expense  of  integrity. 


■en.  AmI  it  ta  quite  in  nin  to  uy  that  tlie  semat, 
vlnM  jon  thu  enploy  u  tfaa  d«paly  of  yoaw  fUieb»*d, 
aw  poHibly  esecBte  Ihe  commlaiion  withoat  the  eon- 
icicaa*  bftng  M  m  tainted  or  defiled  by  it;  Oat  a 
simple  cottage  maid  can  w>  lophiitlcate  the  mattfr,  aa, 
wilboat  any  violcace  to  lier  original  principles,  to  nttep 
the  Uagoage  of  what  she  awaredly  know)  to  be  ■  dowa- 
4(bt  lie ;— that  (be,  honible  and  aBtolored  wul !  can 
MWtwin  no  injury,  when  thni  made  to  tamper  with  the 
]ri«in  Englith  of  tlie«e  reainu ;— that  ihe  can  at  alt  utiafy 
IwweU'  how,  by  tbe  preicdfaed  attetauoe  of  "  not  at 
hoRMi"  she  ii  not  prononncing  inoh  wordi  as  are  tnb- 
ilHMtaHy  notiae,  but  nerely  naiof  tbera  io  aiMtber  aa4 
perfectly-Bodentood  meaobiK;— -and  wbkh,  aeconHng 
to  tteir  modeiB  lra>«lation,  denote  (hat  tbe  penon,  of 
whom  she  ii  Ihaa  ipeaking.  i»  Mcurely  larking  in  (me  of 
tbeoMMl  iccure  aud  intiniBte  of  ita  reeepMclea. 

Yoa  may  try  to  darken  thli  pieee  of  eainlslt;  a*  yo« 
will,  and  work  np  yonr  mindi  into  l)>e  peaoeable  ean> 
vietion  tkat  it  ii  all  right,  and  a«  it  ibonld  be.  Bnl,  bo 
THy  cnrtain  tliat,  where  tbe  moral  eeme  of  year  do- 
Mcatic  i*  nat  already  OTCrthrown,  there  Is,  at  least,  one 
boaom  within  which  yoa  tnve  raised  a  war  of  doahle 
and  MfiealtiBi,  and  where,  if  the  victory  be  on  yoar 
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How  often  have  I  iHtied  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  professional  men, 
for  the  number  of  ties  which  they  are 
obliged  to  tell,  in  the  course  of  the 


aide,  it  will  b«  on  the  ride  of  him  who  i*  the  great  enemy 
of  righteonsdeeB. 

There  i»,  at  least,  one  peraon,  along  the  line  of  AU 
conveyance  of  deceit,  who  condeinneth  henelf  in  that 
Hhich  riie  alloweth  ;  who,  in  the  langnage  of  Paul, 
eateeming  the  practice  to  be  noclean,  (o  het  will  it  be 
unclean ;  who  will  perform  ber  taric  with  the  offeore  of 
her  own  conicieDce,  and  lo  wboin,  therefore,  it  wHl  in- 
deed be  evil;  who  cannot  render  obedience  in  this 
nutter  (o  her  earthly  anperior,  bnt,  by  m  act,  in  which 
■he  doesnotatand  clear,  and  nDcoDicioDi  of  gnilt  before 
Ood ;.  and  with  whom,  therefore,  the  lad  coniequ«iiGe 
of  what  we  can  call  nolbing  elae  tban  a  barbaroni  con- 
bination  againal  the  principles  and  prospect*  of  the 
lower  orderi,  ia — that,  aa  she  has  not  cleaved  fully  anto 
the  Lord,  and  bas  not  kept  by  the  service  of  the  Me 
Master,  and  has  not  foraalien  all  hnt  His  bidding,  she 
cannot  be  the  disciple  of  Christ. 

And  let  UB  jnsl  uk  a  master  or  a  mtitKSs,  who  can 
thnsmake  free  with  the  moral  prhiciple  of  their  servants 
in  one  instance,  how  they  can  look  for  pnre  or  correct 
principle  from  them  in  other  instance]?  What  right 
have  they  lo  complain  of  nnfaitbfnlnets  agaloit  theta- 
selves,  who  have  deliberately  ledoced  another  into  a 
habit  of  nnfailbfnloeis  against  God  7  Are  they  so  ntter- 
iy  unikilled  in  the  nyateriet  of  onr  nature,  as  not  to 
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year!  "Dr. is  very  sorry  ;  but  he 

was  .sent  for  tea  patient  just  as  he 
was  coming  with  me  to  your  house" — 
f  Papa's  compliments,  and  he  is  very 

perceive,  that  the  lervant  whom  yon  have  tanght  to  lie, 
hai  gotten  sncb  rndimenti  of  edoolion  at  yoar  hand, 
t»  tbat,  without  any  further  help,  he  can  now  teach 
himself  to  purloin  ?~and  yet  nothing  more  frequent 
than  loud  and  angry  complainings  against  the  treacbeiy 
of  fierrants;  as  if,  in  the  general  wreck  of  their  other 
principles,  a  principle  of  consideration  for  the  good  and 
interest  of  their  employer,  and  who  has  at  the  same  time 
beeo  their  sedncer,  was  to  survive  in  all  its  power-and 
sensibility.  It  is  jnst  such  a  retribnlion  as  was  to  be 
looked  for.  It  is  a  recoil,  upon  their  own  heads,  of  the 
mischief  which  they  themselves  have  originated.  Itii 
the  temporal  part  of  the  punishmeut  which  they  have  to 
bear  for  the  sin  of  our  text ;  bnt  not  the  whole  of  it: 
far  better  for  then  both  tbat  both  person  add  property 
were  cast  into  tbe  sea,  than  tbat  they  shonld  stand  the 
reckoning  of  that  day,  when  called  to  give  an  account 
of  the  sonli  that  they  have  murdered,  and  the  blood  of 
so  mighty  a  destrnclion  is  required  at  their  hands." 

Tliese  remarks  at  first  made  part  of  the  chapter  on 
die  lie  of  convenience,  but  thinking  them  not  suited  to 
that  period  of  my  worlc,  I  took  them  out  again,  and  not 
being  able  to  introduce  them  in  any  snbsequent  chapter 
because  they  treat  of  one  particular  lie,  and  of  lying  in 
general,  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  tnyself  with 
putting  them  In  a  note. 

VOL-  I.  I 
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sorry ;  but  he  yras  forced  to  attend 
a  commission  of  bankrupcy ;  but  wiU 
certainly  come,  if  he  can,  by-and-by ;" 
— ^when  the  chances  are,  that  the  phy- 
sician is  enjoying  himself  over  his  book 
and  his  fire,  and  Uie  lawyer  also,  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  having  es- 
caped that  terrible  bore,  a  party,  at 
the  expense  of  teaching  their  wife,  or 
daughter,  or  son,  to  tell  what  they 
call,  a  white  lie!  But,  I  would  ask 
those  fathers  and  those  mothers,  who 
make  their  children  the  bearers  of 
similar  excuses,  whether,  after  giving 
them  sbch  commissions,  tbey  could 
conscientiouslyresentanybreachofve- 
racity,  or  breach  of  confidence,  or  de- 
ception, committed  by  their  children 
in  matters  of  more  importance.  "  Ce 
n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,  says 
the  proverb ;  and  I  believe  that  habit- 
ual, permitted,  and  encouraged  lying, 
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in  little  and  seemiogly  unimportant 
thiDgK,  leads  to  want  of  truth  and  prin- 
ciple in  great  and  serions  matters; 
for  when  the  barrier,  or  restrictive 
priociple,  is  once  thrown  down,  no 
one  can  say  where  a  stop  will  be  pot 
'  to  the  inroads  and  the  destruction. 
Here  I  b^  leave  to  insert  a  short 
Tale,.illu8tratireofZtefo^Cottt'e)ii£Rce. 


PROJECTS  DEFEATED. 

These  are  a  great  many  match- 
makers in  the  world ;  beings  who  dare 
to  take  on  themselves  the  fearfvl  r«- 
aponsibiHty  of  bringing  two  persona 
together  into  that  solemQ  union  which 
only  death  or  guilt  can  dissolve ;  and 
thus  make  themselves  answerable  for 
tbe  possible  misery  of  two  of  their  f^- 
low-creatures. 

i2 
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One  of  these  busy  matchmakers,  a 
gentleman  named  Byrome,  was  very 
desirous  that  Henry  Sanford,  a  rela- 
tion of  his,  -  should  become  a  married 
man;  and  he  called  -  one  -  morning  to 
inform  him  that  he  had  at  length  met 
with  a  young  lady  who  would,  he 
flattered  hims^f,  suit  him  in  all  re- 
spects as  a  wife.  Henry  Sanford  wis 
not  a  man  of  many  words ;  nor  had 
he  a  high  opinion  of  Byrome's  judg- 
ment. He  therefore  only  said,  in  re- 
ply, that  he  was  willing  to  accompany 
his  relation  to  the  lady's  house,  where, 
on  Byrome's  invitation,  he  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  drink  tea. 

The  young-lady  in  question,  whom 
Ishall  call  LydiaL — -,  lived  with  her 
widowed  aunt,  who  had  brought  her 
and  her  sister  up,  and  supplied  to  them 
the  place  of  parents,  lost  in  their  in- 
fancy.   She  had  bestowed-  on  them 
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an  expensive  and  showy  education; 
had,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
giTen  every  worldly  polish  to  their 
manners ;  and  had  taught  them  to  set 
off  their  beauty  by  tasteful  aod  fash- 
ionable dress : — that  is,  she  had  done 
for  them  all  that  she  thought  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  done ;  and  she,  as  well 
as  Byrome,  believed  that  they  pos- 
sessed every  requisite  to  make  the 
marriage  state  happy. 

But  Henry  Sandford  was  not  so 
easy  to  please.  He  valued  personal 
beauty  and  external  accomplishmeuts 
far  below  christian  graces  and  moral 
virtues;  and  was  resolved  never  to 
unite  himself  to  a  woman  whose  con- 
duct was  not  entirely  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  strict  religious  principle. 

Lydia  L was  not  in  the  room 

when  Sandford  arrived,  but  he  very 
soon  had  cause  to  doubt  the  moral 
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iutegrity  of  her  aaot  and  sist«« ;  for, 
on  Byrotne'B  saying  "  I  hope  -you  are 
not  to  have  any  company  but  out- 
selres  to-day,"  the  aunt  replied,  "  Oh, 
no ;  we  put  off  some  company  that  we 
expected,  because  ve  thought  you 
would  like  to  be  alone ;"  and  oDe  of 
the  sisters  added,  "Yes;  I  wrote  to 

the  disagreeable  D 's,  informing 

them  that  my  aiint  was  too  unwell,, 
with  one  of  her  bad  headacbs,  to  see 
compaoy ;"   and   I,  said   the  other, 

called  on  the  G s,  and  said  that 

we  wished  them  to  come  another  day, 
because  the  beaux,  whom  they  liked 
beet  to  meet,  were  engaged." — "  Ad- 
mirable!" cried  Byrome,  "  Let  wo- 
men alone  for  excuses ! " — while  Sau- 
ford  looked  grave,  and  wondered  how 
any  one  could  think  admirable  what 
to  him  appeared  so  reprehensible. 
"  Howerer,"  thought  he, '/  I^dia  had 
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no  share  in  this  treachery  and  white 
lying,  but  may  dislike  them,  as  I  do." . 
Soon  after  she  made  her  appearance, 
attired  for  conquest;  and  so  radiaot 
did  she  seem  in  her  youthful  loveliness 
and  grace,  that  S^rndford  earnestly 
hoped  she  had  better  principles  than 
faer  sisters. 

Time  fled  on  rapid  wings;  and 
Byrome  and  the  two  elder  sisters  fre- 
qaently  congratulated  each  other  that 
the  disagreeable  D — — s  and  tiresome 

G s  had  not  been  allowed  to  come, 

and  destroy,  as  they  would  have  done, 
the  pleasure  of  the  aftemoou.  But 
Lydia  did  not  join  in  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and  Sanford  was  glad  of  it. 
The  hoors  passed  in  alternate  mnsick 
and  conversation,  and  also  in  look- 
ing over  some  beautiful  drawings  ot 
Lydia's ;  but  the  evening  was  to  con- 
clode  with  a  French  game,  a  jeu-de- 
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Mwt^/^,  which  Saoford  was  uhacquaint- 
ed  with,  and  which  would  giveLydia 
an  opportunity  of  telling  ai  story  grace- 
fully. 

The  L — -s  lived  in  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage near  the  town  where  Sanford 
and'  Byrome  resided;  and  a  long 
avenue  of  fine  trees  led  to  their  door; 
when,  just- 'as  the  aunt  was  point- 
ing out  their  beauty  to  Sanford,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  dear,  girls !  what 
shall  we  do  ?  there  is  Mrs.  Carthew 
now  entering  the  avenue !"  "  Not 
at  home,  John!  not  at  homel"  she 
eagerly  vociferated.'  "  My  dear  aunt, 
that  will  not  do  for  her,"  cried  the 
eldest  sister;  "  for  she  vrill  ask  for  us 
all  In  turn,  and  inquire  where  we  are, 
that  she  may  go  after  us."-^"  True," 
said  the  other,  "  and  if  we  admit  her, 
she  is  so  severe  and  methodistical, 
that  she  will  spoil  all  our  enjoyment." 
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"  However,  in  she  must  come,"  obser- 
ved the  aunt;  "  for,  as  she  is  an  old 
friend,  I  should  not  like  to  afiront  her." 
Sanford  was  just  going  to  say,  "  If 
she  be  an  old  friend,  admit  her,  by  all 
meaDs;"  when,  on  looking  at  Lydia, 
who  had  been  silent  all  this  time,  and 
was,  he  flattered  himself,  of  his  way 
of  thinking,  be  saw  her  put  her  finger 
archly  to  her  nose,  and  heard  her  ex- 
claim, "  I  have  it !  there,  there ;  go 
all  of  you  into  the  next  room,  and 
close  the  door!"  She  then  bounded 
gracefully  down  the  avenne,  while 
Sanford,  with  a  degree  of  pain  which 
be  could  hare  scarcely  thought  possi- 
ble, heard  one  of  the  sisters  say  to 
Bjnome,  "  Ah !  Lydia  is  to  be  trusted ; 
she  tells  a  white  lie  with  such  an  inno- 
cent look,  that  DO  one  can  suspecther." 
"  What  a  valuable  accoraplishraeut," 
thought  Sanford,  "  in  a  woman!  what 
I3 
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a  recommendation  in  a  wife!"  wad  be 
reallydreadedthefairdeceiver'sretuiii. 
She  came  back,  "nothing  doubting," 
and,  smiling  with  great  self-compla- 
cency, said,  "  It  was  very  fortunate 
that  it  was  I  who  met  her ;  for  I  have 
more  presence  of  mind  than  you,  my 
dear  sister.    The  good  soul  had  se^i 

the  D s ;  .and,  hearing  my  aunt 

was  ill,  came  to  inquire  cooeemiog 
her.  She  was  even  coming  on  (o  the 
house,  as  she  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  not ;  and  I,  for  a  mommt,  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  keep  her  away,  when 
I  lucfcUy  recollected  her  great  dread 
of  infection,  and  told  b»  that,  as  the 
typhus  fever  was  in  the  village,  ]  fear- 
'ed  it  was  only  too  possible  that  my 
poor  aunt  bad  caught  it ! " — "  C^tal!" 
cried  the  aunt  and  Byrome !  "  Re^y, 
Lydia,  that  was  even  outdoing  youiv 
self,"  cried  her  eldest  sister.     "  Poor 
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Carthewy !  I  should  not  wooder,  if  she 
came  at  all  oear  the  house,  that  she 
went  lioine,  and  took  to  her  bed  from 
alarm!" 

Even  Byrome  was  shocked  at  Uiis 
unfeeling  speech;  and  could  not  help 
observing  that  it  would  be  hard  in* 
deed  if  such  was  the  result,  to  a  good 
old  friend,  of  an  affectionate  inquiry. 
"  True,"  replied  Lydia,  '*  and  I  hope 
and  trust  »he  will  not  really  suffer; 
but,  though  very  good,  she  is  very 
troublesome ;  and  could  ve  but  keep 
up  the  hum  for  a  day  or  two,  it  would 
be  such  a  comfort  to  us,  as  she  comes 
very  often,  and  now  cannot  endure 
cards,    or    any    masick  but    hymn- 


"  Then  I  am  glad  she  was  not  ad- 
mitted ;"  said  Byrome,  who  saw,  with 
pain,  by  Sanford's  folded  arms  and 
grave  countenance,  that  a  change  in 
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his  feelings  towards  Lydia  had  taken 
place.  Nor  was  he  deceived: — San- 
ford  was  indeed  gazing  intently,  but 
not,  as  before,  with  almost  overpower- 
ing admiration,  on  the  consciously- 
blushing  object  of  it.  No ;  he  was 
likening  her,  as  he  gazed,  to  the  beau- 
tiful apples  that  are  said  to  grow 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
tempt  the  traveller  to  pluck,  and  eat, 
but  are  filled  only  with  dust  and 
bitter  ashes- 

"  But  we  are  losing  time,"  said 
Lydia ;  "  let  us  begin  our  French 
game!"  Sanford  coldly  bowed  iassent; 
but  he  knew  not  what  she  said ;  he 
was  so  inattentive,  that  he  had  to  for- 
feit continually ; — he  spoke  not; — he 
smiled  not; — except  with  a  sort  of 
sarcastic  expression ;  and  Lydia  felt 
conscious  that  she  had  lost  him,  though 
she  knew  not  why;  for  her  moral 
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sense  was  too  dull  for  her  to  conceive 
the  effect  wbich  her  falsehood,  and 
vant  of  feeling,  towards  an  old  and 
pious  friend,  had  produced  on  him. 
This  consciousness  was  a.  painfiit  one, 
as  Sanford  was  handsome,  sensible, 
and  rich ;  therefore,  he  was  what 
match-seeking  giris  (odious  vulgarity!) 
call  a  good  catch.  Besides,  Byrome 
had  told  her  that  she  might  depend 
on  making  a  conquest  of  his  relation, 
Henry  Sanford.  The  eyening,  there- 
fore, which  began  so  brightly,  ended 
in  pain  and  mortification,  both  to 
Sanford  and  Lydia.  The  former  was 
impatioit  to  depart  as  soon  as  supper 
was  overj  and  the  latter,  piqued,  dis- 
appointed, and  almost  dejected,  did 
not  join  her  sisters  in  solicitii^  him 
to  stay. 

"  Well,"  said  Byrome,  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  house,  "  How  do  you 
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like  the  beautifiii  and  accomplished 
Lydia?" — "Sheis  beautiful  and  accom- 
fdifihed ;  but  that  is  all." — "Nay,  I 
am  sure  you  seemed  to  admire  her 
exceedingly,  till  just  now,  and  paid 
her  more  animated  attention  than  I 
ever  saw  you  pay  any  woman  before." 
— "  True ;  but  I  soon  found  that  she 
was  as  hollowhearted  as  she  is  fair." 
"  Oh !  I  suppose  you  mean  the  dec^>- 
tion  which  she  practised  on  the  old 
lady.  Well;  where  was  the  great 
harm  of  that?  she  only  told  a  white 
lie ;  and  nobody,  that  is  not  a  puritan, 
scruples  to  do  that,  you  know." 

"  I  am  DO  puritan,  as  you  term  it ; 
yet  I  scruple  it :  but,  if  I  were  to  be 
betrayed  into  such  a  meanness,  (aod 
Qo  one,  perhaps,  can  be  always  on  his 
guard)  1  should  blush  to  have  it  known; 
but  this  girl  seemed  to  glory  in  her 
shame,  and  to  be  proud  of  tlie  disgrace- 
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fill  readineBs  with  which  she  uttered 
her  falsehood." — *'  I  must  own  that  I 
was  surprised  she  did  not  express  some 
regret  at  being  forced  to  do  what  she 
did,  io  order  to  prereot  our  pleasure 
bom  being  spoiled. — "  Why  should 
she?  Like  yourself,  she  saw  do  harm 
in ^  white  he;  but,  mark  me,  Byrome, 
the  woman  whom  I  marry  shall  not 
think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  white 
lie{ — she  shall  think  all  lies  black; 
because  the  iotention  of  (Ul  lies  is  to 
deceive ;  and,  from  the  highest  author- 
ity, we  are  forbidden  to  deceive  one 
another.  1  assure  you,  that  if  1  were 
married  to  Lydia,  I  should  distrust 
her  expressions  of  love  towards  me ; 
—I  should  suspect  that  she  married 
my  fortune,  not  me ;  and  that,  when- 
ever strong  temptation  offered,  she 
would,  deceive  me  as  readily  as,  for 
a  very  slight  one  indeed,  she  deceived 
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that  kind  friend,  wfao  came  on  an  er- 
rand of  love,  and  was  sent  away 
alarmed,  and  anxious,  by  this  young 
hypocrite's  unblushing  falsehood  ! — 
Trust  me,  Byrome,  that  my  wife  shall 
be  a  strict  moralist." — "  What !  a  moral 
philosopher  ?"~"  No  ;  a  far  better 
thing.  She  shall  be  a  humble  relying 
christian; — thence  she  will  be  capable 
of  speaking  the  truth,  even  to  her  own 
condemnation  ; — and,  on  all  occa- 
sions, her  fear  of  man  will  be  wholly 
subservient  to  her  fear  of  her  Creator." 
"  And,  pray,  how  can  you  ever  be 
able  to  assure  yourself  that  any  girl  is 
this  paragon?" — "Surely,  if  what  we 
call  chance  could  so  easily  exhibit 

to  me  Lydia in  all  the  ugliness  of 

her  falsehood,  it  may  equally,  one  day 
or  other,  disclose  to  me  some  other 
girl  in  all  the  beauty  of  her^  truth. 
Till  then,  I  hope,  I  shall  have  resolu- 
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tion  enough  to  remain  a  bachelor." — 
"  Then,"  replied  Byrome,  shaking  his 
head,  "  I  may  bid  you  good  night, 
an  old  bachelor  in  prospect  and  in 
perpetuity  !"  And  as  he  returned  his 
farewell,  Sanford  sighed  to  think  that 
his  prophecy  was  only  too  likely  to  be 
fulfilled;  since  bis  observation  had 
convinced  him  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  truth,  on  little  as  well  as  on  great 
occasions,  is,  though  one  of  the  most 
IMPORTANT,  the  RAREST  of  allvirtue^." 
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CHAP.   VII. 


OM  LIES  or  INTBBESr. 

These  lies  are  very  v^ous,  and  are 
more  excusable,  and  less  .offensive, 
than  many  others. 

The  pale,  ragged  be^ar,  who,  to 
add  to  the  effect  of  his  or  her  ill  looks, 
tells  of  the  large  family  which  does 
not  exist,  has  a  strong  motive  to  de 
ceive  in  the  penury  which  does ; — and 
one  cannot  consider  as  a  very  ahan- 
doned  liar,  the  tradesman,  who  telle 
you  he  cannot  afford  to  come  down 
to  the  price  which  you  offer,  because 
he  gave  almost  as  much  for  the  goods 
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himself.  It  is  DOt  from  persons  like 
these  that  we  meet  with  the  oiost  dis- 
gusting marks  of  interested  falsehood. 
It  is  when  habitual  and  petty  lying 
proianes  the  tips  of  those  whom  iode- 
pendeDce  preserves  from  Miy  strong 
temptation  to  violate  truth,  and  whom 
religion  and  education  might  have 
taught  to  value  it. 

The  following  story  will  illustrate 
the  Lies  of  Inter£st. 


THE  SKREEN,  or  "  NOT  AT  HOME." 

The  widow  of  Governor  Athding 
returned  from  the  £a8t  Indies,  old, 
rich,  and  childless;  and  as  she  had 
none  but  very  distant  relatious,  her 
affections  naturally  turned  towards 
the  earliest  friends  of  her  youth  ;  one 
of  whom  she  found  still  living,  mid 
residing  in  a  large  country-town. 
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She  therefore  hired  a  house  and 
grounds:  adjacent,  in  a  village  very 
near  to  this  lady's  abode,  and  became 
not  only  her  frequent  but  welcome 
guest.  This  old  friend  was  a  widow 
in  narrow  circumstances,  with  four 
daughters  slenderly  provided  for ;  and 
she  justly  concluded  that,  if  she  and 
her  family  could  endear  themselves' 
to  their  opulent  guest,  they  should  in 
all  probability  inherit  some  of  her 
property.  In  the  mean  while,  as  she 
never  visited  them  without  bringing 
with  her,  in  great  abundance,  what- 
ever was  wanted  for  the  table,  and 
might  therefore  be  said  to  contribute 
to  their  maintenance,  without  seeming 
to  intend  to  do  so,  they  took  inces- 
sant pains  to  conciliate  her  more  and 
more  every  day,  by  flatteries  which 
she  did  not  see  through,  and  atten- 
tions which  she  deeply  felt.    Still,  the 
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Livingstones  were  not  id  spirit  united 
to  their  amiable  guest.  The  sorrows 
of  her  heart  had  led  her,  by  slow  de- 
grees, to  seek  refuge  in  a  religious 
course  of  life ;  and,  spite  of  her  prone- 
ness  to  self-deception,  she  could  not 
conceal  from  herself  that,  on  this  most 
important  subject,  the  Livingstones 
had  never  thought  seriously,  and  were, 
as  yet,  entirely  women  of  the  world. 
But  still  her  heart  longed  to  love  some- 
thing ;  and  as  her  starved  affections 
craved  some  daily  food,  she  suffered 
herself  to  love  this  plausible,  amusing, 
agreeable,  and  seemingly- affectionate 
family;  and  she  every  day. lived  in 
hope,  that,  by.  her  precepts  and  ex- 
ample, she  should  ultimately  tear  them 
from  that "  world  they  loved  too  well." 
Sweet  and  precious  to  their  own  souls 
are  the  illusions  of  the  good-;  and  the 
deceived  East-Indian  was  happy^  be- 
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cause  she  did  not  understand  the  true 
nature  of  the  Livingstones. 

On  the  contrary,  so  fascinated  was 
^e  by  what  she  fancied  they  were,  or 
might  become,  that  she  took  very  little 
notice  of  a  shamefaced,  awkward,  re- 
tiring, silent  girl,  the  only  child  of  the 
dearest  Mend  that  her  childhood  and 
her  youth  had  known, — and  who  had 
been  purposely  introduced  to  her  only 
as  Fanny  SamweU.  For  the  Living- 
stones were  tod  selfish,  and  too  pru- 
dent, to  let  their  rich  friend  know  that 
this  poor  girl  was  the  orphan  of  Fanny 
Beaumont.  ,  Withhoiding,  therefore, 
the  moHt  important  part  of  the  truth, 
they  only  informed  her  that  Fanny 
Barnwell  was  an  orphan,  who  was 
glad  to  live  amtmgst  her  friends,  that 
she  might  make  her  small  income 
sufficient  for  her  wants ;  but  they  took 
care  not  to  add  thatshe  was  mistaken 
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in  sapposing  that  Fanny  Beaumont, 
whose  long  silence  and  subsequent 
death  she  had  bitterly  deplored,  had 
died  childless ;  for  that  she  had  mar- 
ried a  second  husband,  by  whom  she 
had  the  poor  orphan  in  question,  and 
had  lived  many  years  in  sorrow  and 
obscurity,  the  result  of  this  imprudent 
marriage;  resolving,  however,  in  order 
to  avoid  accidents,  that  Fanny's  visit 
should  not  be  of  long  duration,  la 
the  mean  while,  they  confided  in  the 
security  afforded  tiiem  by  what  may 
be  c^ed  their  passive  lib  op  im- 
TEBEST.  But,  in  order  to  make  **  as- 
surance doubly  sure,"  they  had  also 
recourse  to  the  active  lie  of  in- 
terest ;  and,  in  order  to  irightrai 
Fanny  from  ever  daring  to  inform  their 
visiter  that  she  was  the  child  of  Fanny 
Beaumont,  they  assured  her  that  that 
lady  was  so  enraged  against  her  poor 
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mother,  for  having  married  her  un- 
worthy father, ,  that  do  ■  ooe  dared  to 
mention  her  name  to  her ;  as  it  never 
failed  to  :dravr  from  her  the  most 
violent  abuse  of  her  once  -  dearest 
friend.  "And  you  know,  Fanay," 
they  took  care  to  add,  "  that  you 
could  not  bear  to  hear  your  poor 
mother  abused." — "  No ;  that  1  could 
not,-  indeed," -was  the  weeping  girl's 
answer ;  and  the  Livingtones  felt  safe 
and  satisfied.  However,  it  still  might 
not  be  amiss  to  make  the  old  lady 
dislike  Faoiiy,  if  they  could ;  and  they 
contrived  to  render  the  poor  girl's 
virtue  the  means  of  doing  her  injury, 
.  .Fanny's  mother  could  not  bequeatb 
much  money  to  her  child;  but  she  had 
endeavoured  to  enrich  her  with  prin- 
ciples and  piety.  Above  all,  she  hftd 
impressed  her  with  the  strictest  regard 
for  truth  ; — and  the  Livingstones  art- 
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ftiUy  coDtrived  to  make  her  integrity 
the  means  of  displeasing  their  East- 
Indian  friend. 

This  good  old  lady's  chief  filing 
was  believing  implicitly  whatever  was 
said  in  her  commendation:  not  that 
she  loved  flattery,  but  that  she  liked 
to  believe  she  had  conciliated  good- 
tciil;  and  that,  being  sincere  herself, 
she  never  thought  of  distrusting  the 
sincerity  of  others. 

Nor  was  she  at  all  vain  of  her  once 
fiiie  person,  and  finer  face,  or  impro- 
perly' fond  of  dress.  Still,  from  an 
almost  pitiable  degree  of  bonhommie, 
she  allowed  the  Livingstones  to  dress 
her  as  they  liked ;  and,  as  they  chose 
to  make  her  wear  fashionable  and 
young-looking  attire,  in  which  they 
declared  that  she  looked  "  so  hand- 
some !  and  so  well !"  she  believed  they 
were  the  best  judges  of  what  was 
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proper  for  her,  aad  always. T^lied, 
"  Well,  dear  friends,  it  is  eutirei^  a 
matter  ofindiflereace  totsae;  sodiess 
me  as  you  please;"  M^uletbe  livtAg- 
stoues,  not  beUeving  tbat.it  was  ti.nuU'- 
ter  of  iud^ereuce,  used  to  laugh,  as 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  at  her  obvious 
credulity. 

fittt  this  uDgeaerouB  and  treacber* 
ous  conduct  excited  such  strong  io- 
d^ation  in  the  usually  gentle  Fanny, 
that  she  could  not  hdp  expressing 
her  sentiments  coucerning  U ;  and  by 
that  means  made  them  the  more  eager 
to  hetray  her  into  offending  theiruiwus- 
picious  fnend.  They  therefore  asked 
Fanny,  in  her  presence,  one  day,  whe- 
ther their  dear  guest  did  not  dress 
most  becoming^  ? 

The  poor  girl  made  sundry  sheep* 
ish  and  awkward  contortions,  now 
looking  down,  and  then  looking  up ; 
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tnrtih.-^"  Why  do  you  not  reply, 
PaaajV  said  the  artful  questioner. 
".  is  she  not  wdl  'dressed  ?"— ••  Not  in 
Myo[Hnioo,"  faltered  out  the  distressed 
gfa-l.  "  And,  pray,  Miss  Barnwell," 
said  the  old  lady,  "  what  part  of  my 
dress  do  you  disapprove?"  After  a 
pause,  Fantry  took  coorage  to  reply, 
"all  of  it,  madam." — "Why?  do  you 
think  it  too  young  for  me  ?" — "  I  do." 
"  A  i^ain-spoken  youi^  person  tbatf 
^e  observed,  in  a  tone  of  pique ; — 
while  the  LivingBtoneB  exclaimed,  im- 
pertinent I  ridiculous !"— and  Fanuy 
was  glad  to  leave  the  room,  fe^ng 
excessive  pain  at  having  been  forced 
to  wound  the  feetii^  of  one  whom 
she  vnshed  to  be  permitted  to  love, 
because  she  had  once  been  her  mo- 
ver's dearest  friend.  After  this  scene, 
tiie  Livingstones,  partly  from  the  leve 
k2 
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of  mischief,  aod  partly  from  the  love 
of  fun,  used  to  put  similar  questions 
to  Fanny,  in  the  old  lady's  presence, 
till,  at  last,  displeased  and  indignant 
at  her  bluntoess  and  ill-breeding,  she 
scarcely  noticed  or  spoke  to  her.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Cecilia  Livingstone 
became  an  object  of  increasing  in- 
terest to  her;  for  she  had  a  lover  to 
whom  she  was  greatly  attached  ;  but 
who  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
marry  for  many  years. 

This  young  man  was  frequently  at 
the  house,  and  was  as  polite  aud  at- 
tentive to  the  old  lady,  when  she'  was 
present,  as  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  but^ 
like  them,  be  was  ever  ready  to  indulge 
in  a  laugh  at  her  credulous  simplicity, 
and  especially  at  her  continually  ex- 
pressing her  belief,  as  well  asber  hopes, 
that  they  were  all  beginning  to  think 
less  of  the  present  world,  and  more 
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of  the  next ;  and  as  L»wrie,  as  well 
as  the  Livingstones,  possessed  no  in- 
considerable power  of  mimickry,  they 
exercised  them  with  great  effect  on 
tbe  manner  and  tones  of  her  whom 
tbey  called  the  over'dressed  saint,  un- 
restrained, alas  I  by  the  consciousnees 
that  she  was  their  present,  and  would, 
as  they  expected,  be  their/uhtre,  beae- 


That  confidiug  and  unsuspecting 
being  was,  meanwhile,  conaidering 
that,  though  her  health  was  injured 
by  a  long  residence  in  a  warm  climate, 
she  might  still  live  many  years ;  and 
that,  as  Cecilia  might  not  therefore 
possess  tbe  fortune  which  she  had  be- 
queathed to  her  till  "  youth  and  ge- 
nial years  were  flown",  it  would  be 
better  to  give  it  to  her  daring  her  life- 
time. "  I  will  do  so,"  she  said  to  her- 
self (tears  rushing  into  her  eyes  9a  she 
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thought  of  the  hbppineas  which  she  was 
going  to  impart),  *<  and  then  the  young 
people  can  marry  directly !" 

She  took  this  resolntion  one  day 
when  the  Liviogstones  beliered  that 
she  had  left  her  home  on  a  visit. 
GouBequently,  havii^^  bo  expectation 
of  Boeing  her  for  some  time,  they  had 
taken  advantage  of  her  long  vaiidy- 
expected  absence  to  make  some  'en- 
gagonents  which:  they  knew  she  would 
have  excessively  disapproved.  Bnt 
though,  as  yet,  they  knew  it  not,  the 
old  lady  bad  been  forced  to  pot  off  her 
visit;  a  drcamstance  which  she  did 
not  at  all  regret,  as  it  enabled  her  to 
go  sooner  on  her  benevoleot  errand; 
Theeng^;ementofthe  Livingstones 
for  that  day  was  a  rehrarsal  of  a  pri- 
vate play  at  th^r  hoase,  which  they 
were  aiterwards,  and  during  their 
saintly  friend's  absence,  to  perform  at 
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the  house  of  a  friend ;  and  a  Lai^e 
room,  called  the  library,  in  which 
there  was  a  wide,^  commodious  skreeo, 
was  selected  as  the  scene  of  action. 

Fanny  Barnwell,  who  disliked  pri- 
vate and  other  theatricals  as  much  as 
their  old  friend  herself,  was  to  have  no 
part  in  the  performance ;  but,  as  they 
were  disappointed  of  their  prompter 
that  evening,  she  was,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  perform 
the  office,  for  tkat  night  onfy. 
.  It  was  to  be  a  dress  rehiearsal ;  and 
the  parties  were  in  the  midst  of  adom- 
ii^.  themselves,  when,  to  their  great 
coDsteroation,  they  saw  their  supposed 
distant  friend  coming  up  the  street, 
and  evidently  intending  them  a  visit. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  admit  her 
was  impossible.  They  therefore  called 
up  a  new  servant,  who  only  came  to 
them  the  day  before,  and  who  did  not 
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know  the  worldly  consequence  of  their 
unwelcome  guest ;  and  Cecilia  said  to 
ber,  '*  you  see  that  old  lady  yonder ; 
when  she  knocks,  be  sure  you  say  that 
we  are  not  <U  home ;  and  you  had  better 
add,  that  we  shall  not  be  home  till  bed- 
time ;'  thus  adding  the  lie  ^'conveni- 
ence to  other  deceptions.  Accord- 
ingly, when  she  knocked  at  the  door, 
the  girl  spoke  as  she  was  desired  to  do, 
or  rather  she  improved  upon  it;  for  she 
said  that  her  ladies  had  been  out  all 
day,  and  would  not  return  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning." — '*  Indeed  ! 
that  is  unfortunate ;"  said  their  disap- 
pointed visiter,  stopping  to  deliberate 
whether  she  should  not  leave  a  note  of 
agreeable  surprise  for  Cecilia;  but  the 
girl,  who  held  the  dour  in  her  hand, 
seemed  so  impatient  to  get  rid  of  her, 
that  she  resolved  not  to  write,  and 
then  turned  away. 
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The  girl  was  really  in  haste  to  re- 
turn to  the  kitclien ;  for  ehe  was  gos- 
siping with  an  old  fellow-servant.  She 
therefore  neglected  to  go  back  to  her 
anxious  employers;  but  Cecilia  ran 
down  the  back  stairs,  to  interrogate 
her,  exclaiming,  "Well ;  what  did  she 
say  1  I  hope  she  did  not  suspect  that 
we  were  at  home." — *'  No,  to  be  sure 
not,  Miss  ; — how  should  she  ? — for  I 
said  even  more  than  you  told  me  to 
say,"  repeating  her  additions ;  being 
eager  to  prove  her  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  her  new  mistress.  "  But 
are  you  sure  that  she  is  really  gone 
from  the  door?" — "  To  be  sure.  Miss." 
— '*  Still,  I  wish  you  could  go  and  see.; 
because  we  haye  not  seen  her  pass 
the  window,  though  we  heard  the 
door  shut." — "Dear  me.  Miss,  how 
should  you  ?  for  1  looked  out  after 
her,  and  1  saw  her  go  down  the  street 
k3 
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under  the  windows,  and  tarn ....  yes, 
— I  am  sure  that  I  saw  her  turn  into  a 
shop.  However,  I  will  go  and  look, 
if  you  desire  it."  She  did  so ;  and 
certainly  saw  nothing  of  the  drexded 
guest.  Therefore,  her  young  ladies 
finished  their  preparations,  devoid  of 
fe^.  But  the  truth  was,  that  the  giri, 
little  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
unwelcome  lady,  and  concluding  she 
could  not  be  d^Jriend,  but  merely  some 
troublesome  nobody,  shewed  her  con- 
tempt and  her  aoger  at  being  detained 
so  loDgiby  tiirowing  to  the  street  door 
with  such  violence,  that  it  did  not 
really  close;  and  the  old  lady,  who  had 
ordered  her  carriage  to  come  for  her 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  was  determin- 
ed, on  second  thoughts,  to  sit  down 
and  wut  for  it,  was  able,  unheard,  to 
push  open  the  door,  and  to  enter  the 
library  unperceived  ; — for  the  girl  lied 
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to  those  who  bade  her  lie,  when  ^e 
said  that  she  saw  her  walk  away. 

Iq  that  room  Mrs.  Atherling  found  a 
8o£a ;  and  though  she  wondered  at  see- 
ing a  large  skreen  opened  before  it,  she 
seated  herself  on  it,  and,  beiog  fatigued 
with  her  walk,  soon  fell  asleep.  Bot 
b«*  slumber  was  broken  very  unplea- 
Sfuitly ;  for  she  heard,  as  she  awoke, 
the  following  dialogue,  on  theentrance 
of  Cecilia  and  her  lover,  accompanied 
by  Fanny.  "  Well — I  am  so  glad  we 
got  rid  of  Mrs.  Athniing  ho  easily!" 
cried  Cecilia.  "  That  new  girl  seems 
apt.  Some  servants  deny  one  so  as 
to  shew  one  is  at  home." — "  I  should 
like  them  the  better  for  it,"  said  Fan- 
ny. "  I  hate  to  see  any  one  ready  at 
tiling  a  fiilsefaood." — "Poor  little 
conscientious  dear  I"  said  the  lover, 
mimicking  h«-,  "  one  would  tbink  the 
drefised-up  saint  had  made  you  as 
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metbodistical  as  herself."  What,  I 
suppose,  MisK  Fanny,  you  would  have 
had  us  let  the  old  quiz  in." — "  To  be 
sure  I  would  ;  and  I  wouder  you  could 
be  denied  to  so  kind  a  friend ." — "  Poor 
dear  Mrs.  Atberlii^!  how  hurt  she 
would  be,  if  she  knew  you  were  at 
home!" — "  Poor  dear,  indeed  !  Do  not 
be  BO  affected,  Fanny.  How  should 
you  care  for  Mrs.  Atherling,  when 
you  know  that  she  dislikes  you !" — 
— "  Dislikes  me!  Oh  yes  ;  I  fear  she 
does !" — "  I  am  sure  she  does,"  replied 
Cecilia ;  "  for  you  are  downright  rude 
to  her.  Did  you  not  say,  only  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  she  said, There, 
Miss  Barnwell,  1  hope  1  have  at  last 
gotten  a  cap  which  you  like, — No ; 
I  am  sorry  to  say  you  have  not?" — 
'■  To  be  sui-e  1  did ; — 1  could  not  tell  a 
falsehood,  even  to  please  Mrs.  Ather- 
ling, though  she  was  my  own  dear 
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mother's  dearest  friend," — "Your  mo- 
ther's friend,  Fanny!  I  never  beard 
that  before ;"  said  tbe  lover.  "  Did 
you  not  know  that,  Alfred !"  said 
Cecilia  ;•  eagerly  adding,  "  but  Mrs. 
Atherling  does  not  know  it ;"  giving 
him  a  meaning  look,  as  if  to  say,  "  and 
do  not  you  tell  her." — "  Would  she 
rfirfknow  it!"  said  Fanny  mournfully, 
"for,  though  I  dare  not  tell  her  so, 
lest  she  should  abuse  niy  poor  mother, 
as  you  say  she  would,  Cecilia,  because 
she  was  so  angry  at  her  marriage  with 
mymisguided  father,  still,  I  think  she 
would  look  kindly  on  her  once  dear 
fnoid's  orphan  child,  and  like  me,  in 
spite  of  my  honesty." — "  No,  no,  silly 
girl ;  honesty  is  usually  its  own  re- 
ward. Alfred,  what  do  you  think? 
Our  old  friend,  who  is  not  very  pene- 
trating, said  one  day  to  her,  I  suppose 
you  think  my  caps  too  young  for  me ; 
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and  that  true  youog  person  replied. 
Yes,  Madam,  I  do." — "  And  wouM 
do  so  again,  Cecilia ; — and  it  was  fer 
more  friendly  and  kind  to  say  so 
than  flatter  ber  on  her  dress,  as  you 
do,  and  then  laugh  at  it  when  ber 
back  is  turned.  I  hate  to  hear  any 
one  mimicked  and  laughed  ai. ;  atad 
more  especially  my  oiamma's  cdd 
friend." — "  There,  there,  child  I  your 
sentimentality  makes  me  sick.  But 
come ;  let  us  begin." — "  Yes,"  cried 
Alfred,  *'  let  us  rehearse  a  little,  before 
the  rest  of  the  party  c<»ne.  I  should 
like  to  hear  Mrs.  Atherling's  exclaBM" 
tions,  if  she  knew  what  we  were  do- 
ing. She  would  say  thus:" ....  Here 
he  gave  a  most  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  poor  old  lady's  voice  and 
manner,  and  her  foucied  abuse  of  pri- 
vate theatricals,  while  Cecilia  cried, 
"  bravo!  bravo!"  and  Fanny  "shame! 
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shame !"  tilt  the  other  Livingstones, 
and  the  rest  of  the  compaoy,  who  now 
entered,  drowned  her  cry  in  their  loud 
applaQses  and  louder  laughter. 

The  old  lady,  whom  surprise,  anger, 
and  wounded  sensibility,  had  hitherto 
kept  silwt  and  still  in  her  involuntary 
.  hiding-place,  now  rose  up,  and,  mount- 
ing on  the  sofa,  looked  over  the  top 
of  the  skreen,  full  of  reproachful  mean- 
ing, on  the  conscious  offenders  [ 

What  a  moment,  to  them,  of  orer- 
whelmiog  surprise  and  consternation ! 
The  cheeks,  flushed  with  malicious 
trinrnph  and  satirical  pleasure, '  be- 
came covered  with  the  deeper  blush 
of  detected  treachery,  or  pale  with 
fear  of  its  consequences; — and  the 
eyes,  so  lately  beaming  with  ungener- 
ous, injurious  satisfaction,  were  now 
cast  with  paiuful  shame  upon  the 
ground,  .unable  to  meet  the  justly  in- 
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dignaat  glance  of  her,  whose  kiod^ 
ness  the}'  had  repaid  with  such  pal- 
pable and  base  ingratitude  !  •■'  Ad 
admirable  likeness  indeed,  Lawrie," 
said  their  undeceived  dupe,  breaking 
her  perturbed  silence,  and  coming 
down  from  her  elevation;  "  but  it  will 
cost  you  more  than  you  are  at  present 
aware  of. — But  who  art  thou?"  she 
added,  addressing  Fanny  (who,  though 
itraighthavebeen  amoraentof  triumph 
to  her,  felt  and  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  a  sharer  in  the  guilt),  "  Who  art 
thou,  my  honourable,  kind  girl  1  And 
who  was  your  mother?" — "  Your 
Fanny  Beaumont/'  replied  the  quick- 
Jeelinff  orphan,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  Fanny  Beaumont's  child!  and  it  was 
concealed  from  me!"  said  she,  folding 
the  weeping  girl  to  her  heart.  But  it 
was  all  of  a  piece ; — all  treachery  and 
insincerity,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end.  However,  I  am  undeceived  be- 
fore it  was  too  late."  She  then  dis- 
closed to  the  detected  family  her  ge- 
nerous motive  for  the  unexpected  visit; 
and  declared  her  thankfulness  forwhat 
had  taken  place,  as  far  as  she  was 
herself  concerned ;  though  she  could 
not  but  deplore,  as  a  christian,  the 
discovered  turpitude  of  those  whom 
she  bad  fondly  loved. 

"  I  have  now,"  she  continued,  to 
make  amends  to  one  whom  I  have 
hitherto  not  treated  kindly ;  but  I  have 
aX  length  been  enabled  to  discover  ao 
undeserved  friend,  amidst  undeserved 

foes My  dear  child,"  added  she, 

parting  Fanny's  dark  ringlets,  and  gaz- 
ing teartiiUy  in  her  face,  "  1  must  have 
been  blind,  as  well  as  blinded,  not  to  see 
your  likeness  to  your  dear  mother. — 
Will  you  live  with  me,  Fanny,  and  be 
unto  me  as  a  daughteb?" — "Oh,  moat 
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gladly !"  was  the  eager  and  ^tated 
reply.  "You  artful  preaturel"  ex- 
claimed Cecilia,  pale  with  rage  and 
mortilicatioD,  "  Yoa  knew  very  'well 
that  she  was  behind  the  skreen."' — 
"  I  know  that  she  could  not  know  it^" 
replied  the  old  lady ;  "  and  you.  Miss 
Idvingstone,  assert  what  you  do  oot 
yourself  believe.  But  come,  Fanay, 
let  us  go  and  meet  my  carriage ;  for,  a» 
doubt,  your  presence  here  is  now  as 
unwelcome  as  mine."  But  Fanny 
lingered,  as  if  reluctanttodepart.  She 
could  notbearto  leave  the  Livingstones 
in  anger.  They  had  been  kind  to  her ; 
and  she  would  fain  have  parted  with 
them  affectionately ;  but  they  all  pre- 
served a  sullen  indignant  silence,  and 
sconifuUy  repelled  her  advances. — 
"  You  see  that  you  must  not  tarry 
here,  my  good  girl,"  observed  the  old 
lady,  smiling ;   "  so  let  us  depart." 
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Tli«^  did  bo;  leaving  the  Livingstones 
and  the  tover,  not  deplorrng  their  fault, 
but  lamenting  their  detectioa; — la- 
menting also  the  hour  when  they  ad- 
ded the  lies  of  convenience  to  their 
otber  deceptions,  and  had  thereby 
enabled  their  unsuspecting  dupe  to 
detect  those  falsehoods,  the  result  of 
their  avaricious' fears,  which  may  be 
jnstly  entitled  the  lies  of  intebest. 
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CHAP.  vni. 

LIES  OF  FIRST-RATE  MALIGKITT. 

Lies  of  first-bate  malignity  come 
next  to  be  considered :  and  I  think 
that  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  such 
lies, — lies  intended  wilfully  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  men  and  women, 
to  injure  their  characters  in  publick 
or  private  estimation,  and  for  ever 
cloud  over  their  prospects  in  life, — 
are  less  frequent  than  falsehoods  of 
any  other  description. 

Not  that  malignity  is  an  unfrequent 
feeling; — not  that  dislike,  or  envy, 
or  jealousy,  would  not  gladly  vent 
itself  in  many  a  malignant  falsehood. 
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or  other  efforts  of  the  same  kind, 
against  the  peace  and  fame  of  its 
often  innocent  and  unconscious  ob- 
jects ; — but  that  the  arm  of  the  law, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  defends  re- 
putations :  and  if  it  should  not  have 
been  able  to  deter  the  slanderer  from 
his  purpose,  it  can  at  least  avenge 
the  slandered. 

Still,  such  is  the  prevailing  tenden- 
cy, in  society,  to  prey  on  the  reputa- 
tions of  others  (especially  of  those 
who  are  at  all  distinguished,  either  in 
publick  or  private  life);  such  the  pro- 
pensity to  impute  bad  motives  to 
GOOD  actions;  so  common  the  6end- 
like  pleasure  of  finding  or  imagining 
blemishes  in  beings  on  whom  even  a 
motive-Judging  world  in  general  gazes 
with  respectful  admiration,  and  be* 
!<tows  the  sacred  tribute  of  well-earned 
praise ;  that  I  am  convinced  there  are 
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many  personsi  worn  both  in  mind'^ad 
body  by  the  consciousaese  of « being 
the  objects  of  calumnies  and  stw 
picioDs  which  they  bsve  it  notin  their 
power  to  combat,  who  stFeal  broken-r 
'  hearted  to  their  graves,  thankful  foe 
the  summons  of  death,  and  h^ug  to 
find  refuge  from  the  injustice  of  tbor 
fellow-creatures  in  the  bosom  of  tbeir 
God  and  Saviour. 
With  the  following  iUustratitm  of 

the    LIE    OF    FIRST-RATE  HALIONITY 

I  shall  conclude  my  obaerratioas  on 
this  subject. 


THE  ORPHAN. 


There  are  persons  in  the  world 
whom  circumstances  have  so  eotirdy 
preserved  from  intercourse  with  the 
base  and  the  malignant,  and  whose 
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that  tbey  can  scarcely  believe  in  the 
ffltisteiice  of  baseness  and  raali^ity. 
Such  pdntuns,  when  they  hear  of  io- 
jurite 'Committed,  and  wrongs  done, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  most  trivial 
and  a^mrently  worthless  motives,  are 
apt  tc  exclaim,  "  You  have  been  im- 
posed upon.  No  one  could  be  so 
wicked  as  to  act  thus  upon  such  slight 
groHods ;  and  you  are  not  relating  as 
a  saber  observer  of  human  nature  and 
human  action,  but  with  the  exagger- 
ated view  of  a  dealer  in  fiction  and 
romance !"  Happy,  and  privileged  be- 
yond the  ordinary  charter  of  human 
beings,  are  those  who  can  thus  ex- 
claim ; — but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  might,  with  equal  justice,  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that 
thing  called  snow,  as  these  unbelievers 
in  the  moral  turpitude  in  question 
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refuse  their  credence  to  anecdotes 
which  disclose  it.  All  they  can  with 
propriety  assert  is,  that  such  instances 
have  not  come  under  their  cognizance. 
Yet,  even  to  these  favoured  few,  I 
wduld  put  the  following  questions:— 
Have  you  never  experienced  feelings 
of  selfishness,  anger,  jealousy,  or  envy, 
which,  though  habits  of  religious  and 
moral  restraint  taught  you  easily  to 
subdue  them,  had  yet  troubled  you 
long  enough  to  make  you  fiilly  sensible 
of  their  existence  and  their  power! 
If  so,  is  it  not  easy  to  believe  that  such 
feelings,  when  excited  in  the  minds  of 
those  not  under  religious  and  moral 
guidance,  may  grow  to  such  an  unre- 
strained excess  as  to  lead  to  actions 
and  lies  of  terrible  malignity  1 

I  cannot  but  think  that  even  the 
purest  and  best  of  my  friends  must 
answer  in  the  affirmative.     Still,  they 
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have  reason  to  return  Uianks  to  their 
Creator,  that  their  lot  has  heen  cast 
ammigst  such  "  pleasant  places ;"  and 
that  it  is  theirs  to  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere impregnated  only  withairs  from 
heaven. 

JWy  lot,  from  a  peculiar  train  of 
circumstances,  has  certainly  been 
somewhat  differently  cast;  and  when 
I  g^ve  the  following  story,  to  illustrate 

a  lie  of  FIBST-BATE  MALIGNITY,  I  do 

so  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  its 
foundation  is  truth. 


CoNSTANTiA  Gordon  was  the  only 
child  of  a  professional  man,  of  great 
eminence,  in  a  proviocial  town.  Her 
mother  was  taken  from  her  befoi'e  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  womanhood, 
but  not  before  the  wise  and  pious  pre- 
cepts which  she  gave  her  had  taken 
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deep  root,  aod  had  therefore  counter- 
acted the  otherwise  pernicious  effects 
of  a  showy  and  elaborate  education. 
Constantia's  talents  were  consider- 
able ;  and  as  her  application  was  equal 
to  them,  she  was,  at  an  early  age, 
distinguished  in  her  native  place  for 
her  learning  and  accomptishments. 

Among  the  most  intimate  associates 
of  her  father,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Overton  ;  a  man  of  some  ta- 
lent, and  some  acquirement ;  but,  as 
his  pretensions  to  eminence  were  not 
as  universally  allowed  as  he  thought 
that  they  ought  to  have  been,  he  was 
extremely  tenacious  of  his  own  con- 
sequence^ excessively  en:vious  of  the 
slightest  successes  of  others,  while 
any  dissent  from  his  dogmas  was  an 
offence  which  his  mean  sonl  was  in- 
capable of  forgiving. 

It  was  only  too  natural  that  Con- 
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stantia,  as  she  was  the  petted,  though 
not  spoiled,  child  of  a  fond  father,  and 
the  little  sun  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved,  was,  perhaps,  only  too  for- 
ward in  giviag  her  opinion  on  litera- 
ture, and  on  someother  subjects,  which 
are  not  usually  discussed  by  women  at 
all,  and  still  less  by  girls  at  hertime  of 
life ;  and  she  had  sometimes  ventured  to 
disagree  in  opinion  with  Oracle  Over- 
ton— the  nickname  by  which  this  man 
was  known.  But  he  commonly  took 
refuge  in  sarcastic  observations  on  the 
ignorance  and  presumption  of  women 
in  general,  and  of  blue-stocking  girls 
in  particular,  while  on  his  face  a  grin 
of  conscious  superiority  contended 
with  the  frown  of  pedantic  indigna- 
tion. 

Hitherto  this  collision  of  wits  had 
taken  place  in  Constantia's  domestic 
circle  only;  but,  one  day,  Overton 
1-2 
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and  tbe  former  met  at  the  house  of  a 
Dobleman  id  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  company  with  many  persons  of  con- 
siderable talent.  While  they  were  at 
table,  the  master  of  tbe  house  stud  that 
it  was  his  birthday;  and  some  one  im- 
mediately proposed  that  all  the  guests, 
who  could  write  verses,  should  pro- 
duce one  couplet  at  least,  in  honour 
of  the  day. 

But  as  Overton  and  Constantia  were 
the  only  persons  present  who  were 
known  to  be  so  gifted,  they  alone  were 
assailed  with  earnest  entreaties  to  em- 
ploy their  talents,  on  the  occasion. 
The  latter,  however,  was  prevented  by 
timidity  from  compliance ;  and  she  per-, 
severed  in  her  refusal,  though  Ovei-- 
ton  loudly  conjured  her  to  indulge 
the  company  with  a  display  of  her 
wonderful  g^us;  accompanying  bis 
words  with  a  sarcastic  smile*  which 
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she  well  understood.  Overton's  muse, 
therefore,  since  Constantia  would  not 
let  hers  enter  into  the  competition, 
walked  over  the  course ;  having  been 
higfalyapplauded  for  Amidiocre  stanza 
of  eight  doggrel  lines.  But,  as  Con- 
stantia's  timidity  vanished  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room,  who  were  most  of 
them  friends  of  hers,  she  at  length 
produced  some  verses,  which  not  only 
delighted  her  affectionate  companions, 
but,  when  shown  to  the  gentlemen, 
drew  from  them  more  and  warmer 
encomiums  than  faad  been  bestowed 
on  the  frothy  tribute  of  her  compe- 
titor ;  while  the  writhing  and  morti- 
fied Overton  forced  himself  to  say 
they  were  very  well,  very  well  indeed, 
for  ascribbling  miss  of  sixteen;  insinu- 
ating at  the  same  time  that  the  pre- 
tended extempore  was  one  written  by 
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her  father  at  home,  aod  gotten  by 
lieart  by  herself.  But  the  giver  of  the 
feast  declared  that  he  had  foi^otten  it 
was  his  birthday,  till  he  sat  down  to 
table ;  therefore,  as  every  one  said, 
although  the  verses  were  written  by 
a  girl  of  sixteen  only,  they  would 
have  dfine  honour  to  a  riper  age. 
Overton  gained  nothing  but  added 
mortification  from  his  mean  attempt 
to  blight  Coustantia'B  well-earned  lau- 
rels, especially  as  his  ungenerous  con- 
duct drew  OD  him  severe  animadver- 
siousfromsomeoftheotherguests.  His 
fair  rival  also  unwittingly  deepened 
his  resentment  against  herself,  by  ven- 
turing, in  a  playful  manner,  being  em- 
boldened by  success,  to  dispute  some 
of  his  paradoxes ; — and  once  she  did 
it  so  successfully,  that  she  got  tite 
laugh  agfunst  Overton,  in  a  manner 
so  offensive  to  his  self-love,  that  he 
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suddenly  left  the  company,  vowing 
reveoge,  in  his  heart,  against  the 
being  who  had  thus  shone  at  bis  ex- 
pense. However,  he  continued  to  visit 
at  her  father's  house;  and  was  still 
considered  as  their  most  intimate 
friend. 

Constantia,  meanwhile,  increased 
not  only  both  in  beauty  and  accom- 
pliahments,  but  in  qualities  of  a  more 
precious  nature ;  namely,  in  a  know- 
ledge of  her  christian  duties.  Bnt 
her  charities  were  performed  in  secret, 
and  so  feArdil  was  she  of  being  deemed 
righteous  overmuch,  and  considered 
as  an  enthusiast,  even  by  her  father 
himself,  that  the  soundness  of  her  re- 
l^ous  character  was  known  only  to 
the  sceptical  Overton,  and  two  or  three 
more  of  her  associates,  while  it  was  a 
notorious  fact,  that  the  usual  com- 
panions of  her  father  and  herself  were 
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freethinkers  and  latitudinariaos,  both 
in  politicks  and  religion.  But,  if  Con- 
staotia  did  not  lay  open  her  religious 
faith  to  those  by  whom  she  'was  sur- 
rounded, she  fed  its  lamp  in  her  own 
bosom,  with  never-ceasing  watchful- 
ness; and,  like  the  solitary  light  in  a 
cottage  on  the  dark  and  lonely  moors, 
it  beamed  on  her  hours  of  solitude 
and  retirement,  cheering  and  warming 
her  amidst  surrounding  darkness. 

It  was  to  do  yet  more  for  her.  It 
was  to  support  her,  not  only  under  the 
sudden  death  of  a  father  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  but  under  the  unex- 
pected loss  of  income  which  his  death 
occasioned.  On  examining  his  affaii^, 
it  was  discovered  that,  when  his  debts 
were  all  paid,  there  would  be  a  bare 
maintenance  only  remaining  for  his 
afflicted  orphan. 
-    Constantia's  sorrow,  though  deep. 
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was  quiet  and  gentle  as  her  nature; 
and  she  felt,  with  unspeakable  thank- 
fulness,  that  she  owed  the  tranquillity 
and  resignation  of  her  mind  to  her 
religious  convictions  atone. 

The  interesting  orphan  had  only 
just  returned  into,  the  society  of  her 
fnends,  .when  a  Sir  Edward  Van- 
deleur,  a  young  baronet  of  lai^e  for- 
tune, came  on  a  visit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Sir  Edward  was  the  darling  and 
pride  of  a  highly-gifted  mother,  and 
Several  amiable  sisters ;  and  Lady 
Vandeleur,  who  was  in  declining 
health,  had  often  urged  her  son  to  Ifet 
her  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeit^  him 
married  before  she  was  taken  away 
from  him. 

But,  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  a  man 
like  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  to  find  a 
wife  suited  to  him.  His  feelings  were 
l3 
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too  much  under  a  strong  rel^ous  re- 
straint, to  admit  of  his  falling  violently 
in  love,  as  the  phrase  is ;  and  beauty 
and  accomplishments  had  no  chance 
of  captivating  his  heart,  unless  they 
were  accompanied  by  qualities  which 
fully  satisfied  his  principles  and  his 
judgment. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  was  intro- 
duced to  Constantia  Gordon,  at  a 
BBiall  conversation  party,  at  the  house 
of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

Her  beauty,  her  graceful  manners, 
over  which  sorrow  had  cast  a  new 
and  sobered  charm,  and  her  great 
conversational  powers,  made  her  pre- 
sently an  object  of  interest  to  Sir 
Edward ;  and  when  he  heard  her  story, 
that  interest  was  considerably  increas- 
ed by  pity  for  her  orphan  state  and 
altered  circumstances. 
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Therefore,  though  Sir  Edward  saw 
Constaatia  rarely,  aod  never,  except 
at  one  house,  he  felt  her  at  every  in- 
terview growing  more  ou  his  esteem 
and  admiration ;  and  he  often  thought 
of  the  recluse  in  her  mourning  simple 
attire,  and  wished  himself  by  her  side, 
when  he  was  the  courted,  flattered 
att^idant  on  a  reigning  belle. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love ; — that  is, 
not  that  he  had  imbibed  an  attach- 
m^it  which  his  reason  could  not 
at  once  enable  him  to  conquer,  if  it 
should  ever  disapprove  its  continu- 
ance ; — but  his  judgment,  as  well  as 
his  taste,  told  him  that  Constantia  was 
the  sort  of  woman  to  pass  life  with. 
"Seek  for  a  companion  in  a  wife!" 
had  always  been  his  mother's  advice. 
"  Seelc  for  a  woman  who  has  under- 
jBtandiog  enough  to  know  her  duties, 
and   piety  and  principle  enough  to 
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enable  her  to  fulfil  them;  one  who 
cau  teach  her  children  to  follow  in  her 
steps,  and  form  them  for  virtue  here, 
and  happiness  hereafter ! "  "  Surely," 
thought  Sir  Edward,  as  he  recalled 
this  natural  advice,  "  I  have  found  the 
woman  so  described  in  Constantia 
Gordon!"  But  he  was  still -too  pru- 
dent to  pay  her  any  marked  attention ; 
specially  as  Lady  Vaudeleur  had 
recommended  caution. 

At  this  moment  his  mother  wrote 
thus : — 

"  I  do  not  see  any  apparent  objec- 
tion to  the  lady  in  question. — Still, 

be  cautious !  Is  there  no  one  at 

who  has  known  her  from  her  child- 
hood, and  can  give  you  an  account 
of  her  and  her  moral  and  religious 
principles,  which  can  be  relied  upon? 
Death,  that  great  discoverer  of  secrets, 
proved  that  her  father  was  not  a  very 
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worthy  man,  still,  bad  parents  bare 
good  children,  and  vice  versa;  but, 
inquire  and  be  wary." 

The  day  after  Sir  Edward  received 
this  letter,  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
mau  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  the 
the  most  uofortunate  period  possible 
for  Constantia  Gordon,  he  was  in* 
troduced  to  Overton.  Overton  had 
always  pretended  to  have  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  poor  orphan,  and  no 
one  was  more  loud  in  regrets  for  her 
reduced  fortune ;  but,  as  he  was  fond 
of  giving  her  pain,  he  used  to  mingle 
so  many  severe  remarks  on  her  father's 
thoughtless  conduct  with  his  -pity, 
that  had  he  not  been  her  father's  most 
familiar  friend,  she  would  have  for- 
bidden him  her  presence. 

One  day,  having  found  her  alone 
at  her  lodgings,  he  accompanied  his 
expressions   of  affected    condolence 
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with  a  proposal  to  give  her  a  bank- 
note now  and  then,  to  bay  her  a  new 
gown ;  as  he  was  (he  said)  afraid  that 
ehe  would  not  have  money  sufficient 
to  set  o£f  her  channs  to  advantage. 
To  real  kindness,  however  vu^arly 
worded,  Constantta's  heart  was  ever 
open ;  but  she  immediately  saw  that 
this  offer,  prefaced  as  it  was  by  abuse 
of  her  father,  was  merely  the  result  of 
malignity  and  coarseness  combined  ; 
and  herspirit,  though  habitually  gentle, 
was  roused  to  indignant  resentment. 
But  who,  that  has  ever  experienced 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  excited  by  the 
cold,  spiteful  eflforts  of  a  malignant 
temper  to  irritate  a  gentle  and  gene- 
rous nature,  can  withhold  their  sym- 
pathy and  pardon  from  Constantia  on 
this  occasion?  At  last,  gratified  at 
having  made  his  victim  a  while  forego 
her  nature,  and  at  being  now  enabled 
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to  represent  her  as  a  vixen ;  he  took 
his  leave  with  hypocritical  kiadness, 
calling  her  his  "naughty  scolding  Con," 
leaving  her  to  humble  herself  before 
that  Being  whom  she  feared  to  have 
offeDded  by  her  violence,  aud  to  weep 
over  the  recollection  of  an  interview 
which  had  added,  to  her  other  mise- 
lies,  that  of  self-reproach. 

Overton,  meanwhile,  did,  not  retire 
unhurt  from  the  combat.  The  orphan 
had  uttered,  in  her  agony,  some  truths 
which  he  could  not  forget.  She  had 
held  up  to  him  a  mirror  of  himself, 
from  which  he  found  it  difficult  to 
torn  away,  while  in  proportion  to  his 
Bense  of  suffering  was  his  resentment 
against  its  fair  cause ;  and  his  desire 
of  revei^e  was  in  proportion  to  both. 

It  was  on  this  very  day  that  he  dined 
in  company  with  Sir  Edward  Vande- 
leur,  who  was  soou  informed,  by  the 
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master  of  the  house,  that  OVerton  had 
been,  from  her  childhood,  the  friend 
and  intimate  of  Constantia  Gordon  ; 
and  the  same  gentleman  informed 
Overton,  in  private,  that  Sir  Edward 
was  supposed  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  paying  his  addresses  to  Constantia. 
■  Inexpressible  was  Overton's  con- 
sternation at  hearing  that  this  girl, 
whose  poverty  he  had  insulted,  whom 
he  disliked  because  she  had  been  a 
thorn  to  his  self-love,  and  under  whose 
just  severity  he  was  still  smarting, 
;was  likely,  not  only  to  be  removed 
from  his  power  to  torment  her,  but 
to  be  raised  above  him  by  a  fortunate 
marriage. 

Great  was  his  triumph,  therefore, 
when  Sir  Edward,  before  they  partedj 
requested  an  interview  with  him  the 
following  morning,  at  his  lodgings  in 
the  town  of ,  adding,  that  he 
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wished  to  ask  him  some  questions  con- 
cerning their  mutual  friend,  Constantia 
Gordon. 

Accordingly  they  met ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place.  Sir 
Edward  began  by  candidly  confessing 
the. high  opinion  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  Constantia,  and  his  earnest 
wish  to  have  its  justice  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  her  oldest  and  most 
intimate  friend.  "Sir  Edward,"  re- 
plied the  exulting  hypocrite,  with  well- 
acted  reluctance,  "you  put  an  honour- 
able and  a  kind-hearted  man,  like 
myself,  into  a  complete  embarras." — - 
"  Sir,  what  do  I  hear?"  cried  Sir  Ed^ 
ward,  starting  from  his  seat, "  Can  you 
feel  any  embarrassment,  when  called 
upon  to  bear  testimony  in  favour  of 
Constantia  Gordon?" — "  I  daresay  jfotf 
cannot  think  such  a  thing  possible," 
he  replied  with  a  sneer ;  "  for  men  in 
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love  are  usually  blind." — **But  I  am 
not  in  lote  yet,"  eagerly  replied  Sir 
Edward ;  "  and  it  very  much  depends 
OD  this  conversation  whether  I  ever 
am  so  with  the  lady  in  question." — 
"  Well  then,  Sir  Edward,  howevernn- 
palatable,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  I 
Deed  not  tell  you  that  Constantia  is 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  talent^ 
is,  I  think,  the  new  word." — '*  No,  Sir ; 
I  already  know  she  is  all  these;  and 
she  appears  to  me  as  gentle,  virtuous, 
and  pious,  as  she  is  beautiful." — 1 
dare  say  she  does ;  but,  as  to  her  ge»r 
tlettess,  however  I  might  provoke  her 
improperly; — hut,  1  assure  you,  she 
flew  into  such  a  passion  with  me 
yesterday,  that  I  thought  she  would 
have  struck  me!" — "Is  it  possible? 
I  really  feel  a  difficulty  in  believing 
you  !" — "  No  doubt ; — so  let  us  talk 
of  something   else." — "  No,    no,— 
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Mr.  Overton;  I  came  hither  to  be 
informed  on  a  subject  deeply  interest- 
ing to  me,  and,  at  whatever  risk  of . 
disappointment,  I  will  await  all  you 
have  to  say." — "  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  Sir  Edward,  you  know  Con  is 
beautiiul  and  charming;  and  is  not 
that  enough?" — "  No ;  it  is  jiot  enough. 
Outward  graces  are  not  sufficient  to 
captivate  and  fix  me,  unless  they  arie 
accompanied  by  charms  that  fade  not 
with  time,  but  blossom  to  eternity." 
**  Whew !"  exclaimed  Overton,  with 
well-acted  surprise,  "  1  see  that  you 
are  a  methodist,  Sir  Edward ;  and  if 
so,  my  friend  Con  will  not  suit  you." 
"  Does  it  follow  that  I  am  a  metho- 
dist, because  I  require  that  my  -wife 
should  be  a  woman  of  pious  and  moral 
habits  ?" — "  Oh !  for  morals,  these,  in- 
deed, my  friend  Con  would  suit  you 
well  enough.    Let  her  morals  pass ; 
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— but  as  to  her  piety,  religion  will 
never  turn  lier  head." — "  What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Overton?" — "Why,  Sir, 
our  lovely  friend  has  learned,  from  the 
company  which  she  has  kept,  to  think 
freely  on  such  subjects  ; — very  freely; 
— for  women,  yon  know,  always  go 
to  extremes.  Men  keep  within  the 
rational  bounds  of  deism;  but  the 
female  sceptic,  weaker  in  intellect, 
and  incapable  of  reasoning,  never 
rests,  till  she  loses  herself  in  the  mazes 
land  absurdities  of  atheism."  Had  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur  seen  the  fair 
smooth  skin  of  Constantia  suddenly 
'  covered  with  leprosy,  he  would  not 
have  been  more  shocked  than  he  was 
at  being  informed  of  this  utter  blight 
to  her  mental  beauty  in  his  rightly- 
judging  eyes  ;^and,  starting  from  his 
seat,  he  exclaimed,  "do  you  really 
mean  to  assert,  that  your  fair  friend  is 
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an  athewt?"^-"  Sir  Edward,  I  am 
Constantia's  friend;  and  I  was  her 
father's  friend ;  and  1  am  sorry  these 
things  have  been  forced  from  me ; — 
but  I  could  not  deceive  an  honourable. 
man,  who  placed  confidence  also  in 
my  honour;  though,  as  Constantia  is 
the  child  of  an  old  friend,  and  poor, 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  saving  to  ray 
pocket,  if  she  were  well  married."— 
"  Then,  it  is  tnie!"  said  Sir  Edward, 
clasping  his  hands  in  agony ;  and  this 
lovely  girl  is  what  I  hate  to  name! 
Yet,  8he  looks  so  right-minded  !  and 
I  have  thought  the  expression  of  her 
dark  blue  eye  was  that  o(  pious  re- 
signation !" — *'  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  that, 
look ;  and  she  knows  that  is  her  pi-et- 
liest  look.  That  eye,  half  turned  up, 
shews  her  ^ne  long  dark  eyelashes 
to  great  advantage!" — "Alas!"  replied 
Sir  Edw^d,  deeply  sighing,  "if  this. 
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be  so — oh!  what  are  looks!  Good 
iDoruiog.  Yoa  have  distressed,  but 
you  have  saved  me. — When  Overton, 
soon  after,  saw  Sir  £dward  drive  past 
in  bis  splendid  curricle,  he  exulted 
that  he  had  prevented  Constautia 
from  ever  sitting  there  by  his  side. 

Yet  he  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
one  of  the  few  who  knew  how  deeply 
and  sincerely  Coustantia  was  a  be- 
liever; for  he  had  himself,  in  vain, 
attempted  to  shake  her  belief,  and 
thence,  he  had  probably  a  double  plea- 
sure in  representing  her  as  he  did. 

Sir  Edward  was  engaged  that  eveu- 
ing  to  meet  Constantia  at  the  accus- 
tomed house;  and,  as  his  atteations 
to  her  had  been  radier  marked,  and 
her  friends,  with  the  usual  dangerous 
officiousness  on  such  occasions,  bad 
endeavoured  to  convince  her  that  she 
had  made  a  conquest,  as  the  phrase  is, 
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of  the  young  baronet,  the  expectation 
of  meeting  him  was  become  a  circum- 
stance of  no  small  interest  to  her; 
though  she  was  far  too  humble  to  be 
convinced  that  they  were  right  in  their 
conjectures. 

But  the  mind  of  Constantia  was  too 
mach  under  the  guidance  of  religious 
principle,  to  allow  her  to  love  any 
man,  however  amiable,  unless  she  was 
sure  of  being  beloved  by  him.  She 
was  too  delicate,  and  had  too  mach 
self-respect,  to  be  capable  of  such  a 
weakness ;  she  therefore  escaped  that 
danger,  of  which  I  have  seen  the  peace 
of  some  young  women  become  the  vic- 
tim; namely,  tliat  of  being  talked  and 
flattered  into  a  hopeless  passion  by 
the  idle  wishes  and  representations  of 
gossiping  acquaintances.  And  well 
was  it  for  her  peace  that  she  had  been 
thus  hoHfy  on  her  guard;  for  wh^en 
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Sir  Edward  Vandeleur,  instead  of 
keeping  his  engagement,  sent  a  note 
to  inform  her  friend  that  he  was  not 
able  to  wait  on  her,  as  he  thought  of 
going  to  London  the  next  day,  Coa- 
stantia  felt  that  the  idea  of  his  attach- 
ment was  as  unfounded  as  it  bad  beeu 
pleasing,  and  she  rejoiced  that  the 
illusion  had  not  been  long  enough  to 
endanger  her  tranquillity.  Still,  she 
could  not  but  own,  in  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  that  the  prospect  of  passing 
life  with  a  being  apparently  so  suited 
to  herself,  was  one  on  which  her 
thoughts  had  dwelt  with  involuntary 
pleasure;  and  a  tear  started  to  her 
eyes,  at  the  idea  that  she  might  see 
him  no  more.  But,  she  considered  it 
as  the  tear  of  weakness,  and  though 
her  sleep  that  night  was  short,  it  was 
tranquil,  and  she  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing to  resume  the  duties,  of  the  day 
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with  her  accustomed  alacrity.  In  her 
walks  she  met  Sir  Edward,  but,  hap- 
pily for  her,  as  he  was  leaning  on 
Orerton's  arm,  whom  she  had  not  seeu 
since  she  had  parted  with  him  in 
anger,  a  turn  was  given  to  her  feelings, 
by  the  approach  of  the  latter,  which 
enabled  her  to  conquer  at  once  her 
emotion  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  the 
former.  Still,  the  sight  of  Overtoil 
occasioned  in  her  disagreeable  and 
painful  recollections,  which  gave  an 
unpleasing  and  equivocal  expression 
to  her  beautiful  features,  and  enabled 
.  Overton  to  observe,  "  You  see.  Sir 
Edward,  how  her  conscience  flies  in 
her  face  at  seeing  me !"  "  How  are 
you  ?  How  are  you?"  said  Overton, 
catching  her  hand  as  she  passed.^ 
"  Have  you  foi^ven  me  yet?"  Ob  ! 
you  vixen,  how  you  scolded  me  the 
other  day '"    Constantia,  too  much 

VOL.  I.  H 
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mortified  and  agitated  to  speak,  and 
repel  the  charge,  replied  by  a  look  of 
iDdignation;  and,  snatching  her  hand 
away,  she  bowed  to  Sir  Edward,  and 
hastened  out  of  sight.  "  You  see," 
cried  Overton,  '*  that  she  resents  still ! 
and  how  like  a  fury  she  looked !  You 
inust  be  convinced  that  I  told  you  the 
truth.  Now,  could  you  believe,  Sir 
Edward,  that  pretty  Con  could  have 
looked  in  that  manner?" — "  Certainly 
not;  and  appearances  are  indeed  de- 
ceitfiil."  Still,  Sir  Edward  wished 
Constantia  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bidding  her  farewell ;  how- 
ever, he  left'  his  good  wishes  and 
respects  for  her  with  their  mutual 
friend,  and  set  off  that  evening  to  join 
his  mother  at  Hastings.  "  But  are 
you  sure,  Edward,"  said  Lady  Van- 
deleur,  when  he  had  related  to  her  all 
that  had  passed,  "  that  this  Overton  is 
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a  man  to  be  depoided  upon  V — "  Ob, 
yes  !  and  he  could  hare  no  tnotive  for 
calumniating  her,  but  the  contrary,  as 
it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  his  mind 
and  pocket  to  get  his-  old  friend's 
daughter  well  married." — "  But,  does 
she  appear  to  her  other  friends  neg 
lectful  of  her  rel^ous  duties,  and  as  if 
she  bad  realty  no  religion  at  all  Y' — 
*'  So  far  from  it,  diat  she  has  always 
been  punctual  in  the  outivard  perform- 
ance of  them ;  therefore,  no  one  but 
Overton,  the  confidential  friend. and 
intimate  of  the  family,  could  suspect  or 
know  her  real  opinions ;  thus  she  adds, 
I  fear,  h^poeristf  to  scepticism.  Over- 
ton also  accuses  her  of  being  violent 
in  her  temper;  and  I  was  unexpectedly 
enabled  to  see  the  truth  of  this  accusa- 
tion, in  a  measure,  confirmed.  There- 
fore, indeed,  dear  mother,  all  I  hxHfi 
to.  do  is  to  forget  her,  and  resume  my 
h2 
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intention  of  accompanying  you  and 
my  sisters  to  the  continent."  Accord- 
ing^ly  they  set  off  very  soon  on  a  foreign 
tonr. 

CoDstanlia,  after  she  left  Overton 
and  Sir  Edward  so  hastily  and  sud- 
denly, returned  home  in  no  enviable 
state  of  mind ;  because  she  felt  sure 
that  her  manner  had  been  such  as 
to  convince  the  latter  that  she  vras 
the  violent  crefUure  which  Overton 
had  represented  her  to  be ; — and 
though  she  had  calmly  resigned  all 
idea  of  being  beloved  by  Sir  Edward 
Vandeleur,  shewashotentirelyihdiffe- 
r^it  to  his  good  opinion.  Besides,  she 
feared  that  her  quitting  him,  without 
one  word  of  kind  farewell,  m^ht  ap- 
pear to  him  a  proof  of  pique  and  dis- 
appointment; nor  could  she  be  quite 
sure  that  somewhat  of  that  feeling  did 
not  impel  her  to  hasten  abruptly  away; 
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and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
conquer  her  self-blame  and  her  regret, 
But,  at  leDg;tb,  she  reflected  that  there 
was  a  want  of  proper  self-government 
in  dwelling  at  all  on  recollections  of 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur;  and  she  forced 
herself  into  society  and  absorbing 
occupation. 

Hitherto  Constantia  had  been  con- 
tented to  remain  in  idleness ;  but,  as 
her  income  was,  she  found,  barely 
equal  to  her  maintenance,  and  she  was 
therefore  obliged  to.  relinquish  nearly 
all  ber  charities,  she  resolved  to  turn 
her  talents-  to  account ;  and  was  just 
about  to  decide  between  two  plans, 
which  she  had  thought  desirable, 
when  an  uncle  in  India  died^  and  the 
question  was  decided  in  a  very  wel- 
come and  unexpected  manner.  Till 
this  gentleman  married,  her  father  had. 
snch   lai^e  expectations    from   him. 
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that  he  had  fancied  them  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  profuse  expenditure; 
but,  when  his  brother,  by  having  chil- 
dren, destroyed  bis  hopes  of  wealth 
^m  that  quarter,  be  had  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  break  the  expen- 
sire  habits  which  he  had  acquired. 
To  the  deserving  child,  however,  was 
destined  the  wealth  withheld  from  the 
undeservii^  pareut.  Constantia's  an- 
cle's wife  and  children  died  before  be 
did,  and  she  became  sole  heiress  to 
his  lar^e  fortune.  This  event  com- 
municated a  sensation  of  gladness  to 
the  whole  town  in  which  the  amiable 
orphan  resided. 

Constantia  had  borne  her  faculties 
so  meekly,  had  been  so  actively  bene- 
volent, and  was  thence  so  generally 
beloved,  that  she  was  now  daily  over- 
powered with  thankful  and  pleasing 
emotion,  at  beholding  countenances 
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which,  at  sight  of  her,  were  lighted  up 
with  affectiouate  sympathy  sod  joy. 

GvertoD  was  one  of  the  first  per- 
soDs  whom  she  desired  to  see,  od 
this  accession  of  fortune.  Her  truly 
christiaD  spirit  had  long  made  her  wish 
to  hold  out  to  him  her  hand,  in  token 
of  forgiveness ;  but  she  wished  to  do 
so  more  especially  now,  because  he 
coald  not  suspect  her  of  being  in- 
flueiiced  by  any  mercenary  views. 
Overton,  however,  meant  to  call  on 
her,  whether  she  invited  him  or  not ; 
as,  such  was  his  love  and  respect 
for  wealtA,  that,  though  the  poor  Con- 
sttmtia  was  full  of  faults  in  his  eye, 
the  rich  Constantia  was  very  likely 
to  appear  to  him,  in  time,  impecca- 
ble. He  was  at  this  period  Mayor 
of  the  place  in  which  he  lived ;  and, 
having  been  knighted  for  carrying  up 
an  address,  be  became  desiroas  of 
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using  the  privilege,  which,  acoordiog  to 
-Shakespeare's  Falconbridge,  knight- 
hood gives  a  man,  of  makuig  *'  any 
Joaa  a  lady."  Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  mar- 
rying ;  and  why  not  ?  as  he  was  only 
fifty ;  was  very  young-looking  for  his 
age ;  was  excessively  handsome  stilli; 
and  had  now  a  title,  in  addition  to  a 
good  fortune.  The  only  difficulty  was 
to  make  a  choice;  for  be  was  very 
sure  that  he  mast  be  the  choice  of  any 
one  to  whom  he  offei-ed  himself. 

But  where  could  he  find  in  one  wo- 
man all  the  qualities  which  he  required 
in  a  wife !  She  must  have  youth,  and 
beauty,  Or  he  could  not  love  her;  good 
principles,  or  he  could  not  trust  her ; 
and,  though  he  was  not  religious  him- 
selfj  he  had  a  certain  consciousness 
that  the  best  safeguard  for  a  woman's 
principles  was  to  be  found  in  piety ; 
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tkereforey  he  resolved  that  his  Yfife 
should  be  a  religious  woman.  Tem- 
per, patience,  and  forbearaoce,  were 
also  requisites  in  the  womaD  he  mar- 
ried ;  and,  as  the  last  and  best  recom- 
mendation, she  must  have  a  large 
fortune  Reasonable  man!  youth, 
beauty,  temper,  virtue,  piety,  and 
riches!  but  what  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance possessed  all  these?  No 
one,  he  believed,  but  that  forgiving 
being  whom  he  had  represented  as 
an  atheist ; — "  that  vixen.  Con !"  and 
while  this  conviction  came  over  bis 
mind,  a  blush  of  shame  passed  over 
even  his  brassy  brow. — However,  it 
was  soon  succeeded  by  one  of  plea- 
sure, when  he  thought  that,  as  Gon- 
stfmtia  was  evidently  uneasy  till  she 
bad  made  it  up  with  him,  as  the  phrase 
is,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  she  bad 
a  secret  liking  to  him ;  and  as  to  her 
h3 
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scribbliog  verses,  and  pretendii^  to 
be  literary,  he  wosld  take  care  that  she 
should  not  write  when  she  was  his 
wife ;  and  he  really  thought  he  had  bet^ 
ter  propose  to  her  at  once,  especially 
as  it  was  a  duty  in  him  to  make  her 
a  lady  himself,  since  he  had  prevented 
another  man's  doing  so.  There  was 
perhaps  another  inducement  to 'marry 
Constantia.  It  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  o(  tormenting  her  now 
and  then*,  aq<)  making  her  smart  for 
former  impertinences.  Perhaps,  this 
motive  was  nearly  as  strong  as  the 
rest.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Overton  had, 
at  length,  the  presumption  to  make 
proposals  of  marrie^e  to  the  youc^ 
and  iovdy  heiress,  who,  though  ig- 
norant of  his  base  conduct  to  her, 
and  the  lie  of  first-rate  malig- 
nity with  which  be  had  injured  her 
fame,   and   blighted   her   prospects, 
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had  still  a  dislike  to  his  manners  and 
his  character,  wbiclrit  was  impossible 
for  any  thing  to  overcome.  He  wa« 
therefore  refused, — and  in  a  manner 
so  decided,  and,  spite  of  herself,  so 
hangbty,  that  Overton's  heart  renew- 
ed all  its  malignity  towards  her ;  and 
^is  manner  became  so  rude  and  of- 
fensive, that  she  was  constrained  to 
refuse  him  admittance,  and  go  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend  at  some  distance, 
intending  not  to  return  till  the  house 
which  she  had  purchased  in  a  village 

near  to was  ready  for  her.    But 

she  had  not  been  absent  many  months, 
when  she  received  a  letter  one  even- 
ing, to  inform  her  that  her  dearest 

friend  at was  supposed  to  be  in 

the  greatest  danger,  and  she  was  re- 
quested to  set  off  directly.  To  diso- 
bey this  summons  was  impossible; 
and,  as  the  mail  passed  the  house 
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wliere  she  was,  and  she  was  certain 
of  getting  on  ^ter  that  way  than  any 
other,  ehe  resolved,  accompanied  by 
her  servant,  to  go  by  the  mail,  if  pos- 
sible; and,  happily,  there  were  two 
places  vacant.  It  was  night  wiienCon- 
stantia  andhermaid  entered  the  coach, 
in  which  two  gentlemen  were  already 
seated ;  and,  to  the  consteniation  of 
Constantia,  she  soon  saw,  as  they 
passed  near  a  lamp,  that  her  vis-d'Vis 
was  Overton!  He  recognized  her 
at  the  same  moment;  and  instantly 
began,  in  the  French  language,  to  ex- 
press his  joy  at  meeting  her,  and  to 
profess  the  failhfidness  of  his  fervent 
affection.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  force 
conversation  with  the  other  passenger, 
who  seemed  willing  to  talk,  and  who, 
though  evidently  not  a  gentleman,  was 
much  preferable,  in  her  opinion,  to  the 
uew'SirlUcfaard.   Bewould notallow 
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her  to  attend  to  any  conTereation  but 
his  own ;  and,  as  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  could  keep  her  band  from 
his  rude  grasp,  she  tried  to  change 
seats  with  her  maid ;  but  Overton  for- 
cibly withheld  her ;  and  she  thought  it 
was  better  to  endure  the  evil  patiently, 
than  violently  resist  it.  When  the  mail 
stopped,  that  the  passengers  mightsup, 
Constautia  hoped  Overton  would,  at 
least,  leave  her  for  a  time;  but,  though 
the  other  passenger  got  out,  he  Icept 
his  seat,  and  was  so  persevering,  and 
was  so  much  more  disagreeable  when 
the  restraint  imposed  on  bim  by  the 
presence  of  others  was  removed,  that 
she  was  glad  when  the  coach  was 
again  fiill,  and  the  mail  drove  o£f. 

Overton,  however,  became  so  in- 
creasingly offensive  to  her,  that,  at 
lei^h,  she  assured  him,  in  language 
the  most  solemn  and  decided,  that 
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nothiug  should  ever  induce  her  to  be 
faiBwife;  and  that,  were  she  penniless, 
service  would  be  more  desirable  to  her 
than  union  with  him. 

This  roused  his  anger  even  to  frenzy; 
and,  still  speakii^  French,  a  language 
which  he  was  sure  the  illiterate  man 
in  the  comer  could  not  understand, 
he  told  her  that  she  refused  him  only 
because  she  loved  Sir  Edward  Van- 
deleur;  "  but,"  said  he,  "you  have 
no  chance  of  obtaining  him.  I  have 
taken  care  to  preveat  that.  I  gave 
him  such  a  character  of  you  as  fright- 
ened him  away  from  you,  and " 

"  Base-minded  man !"  cried  Constim- 
tia ;  "  what  did  you,  what  could  you, 
say  against  my  character?" — "  Oh !  I 
said  nothing  against  your  morals.  I 
only  told  him  you  were  an  atheist,  and 
a  vixen,  that  is  all ;" — and,  you  know, 
you  are  the  latter,  though  not  the 
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former ;  but  are  more  like  a  method- 
ist  than  aa  atheist !"  —  "  And  you 
told  him  these  horrible  falsehoods! 
And  if  you  had  not,  would  he  have 

did  he  then  . . . .  ?  but  I  know 

not  what  1  say ;  and  I  am  miserable ! 
Cruel,  wicked  man !  how-  could  yon 
thus  dare  to  injure  and  misrepresent 
an  unpr(rtected  orphan !  and  the  child 
of  your  friend !  aitd  to  calumniate  me 
to  him  too !  to  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur! 
Oh  !  it  was  cruel  indeed !" — '*  What  I 
then  you  wished  to  please  him,  did 
you?  answer  met"  he  vociferated, 
seizing  both  her  bands  in  his ;  "  Are 
you  attached  to  Sir  Edward  Vande- 
leur ?"  But,  before  Coostautia  could 
answer  no,  and,  while  faintly  scream- 
ing with  apprehension  and  pain,  she 
vainly  tried  to  free  herself  from  Over- 
ton's nervous  grasp,  a  powerful  hand 
rescued  her  fropi  the  ruffian  gripe. 
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Then,  while  the  dawn  shone  brightly 
upon  his  face,  Constantia  and  Over- 
ton at  the  same  moment  recognized, 
in  her  rescuer.  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur 
himself! 

He  was  just  returned  from  France ; 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  neigbbour- 
hood  of ;  being  now,  as  he  be- 
lieved, able  to  see  Constantia  with  en- 
tire indifference,  when,  as  one  of  his 
horsetj  became  ill,  he  resolved  to 
.  take  that  place  in  the  mail  which  the 
other  passenger  had  quitted  for  the 
box;  and  bad  thus  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  all  suspicions,  all  imputations, 
again^  the  character  of  Constantia 
cleared  off,  and  removed,  at  once,  and 
for  ever!  Constantia's  joy  was  little  in- 
feriour  to  his  own ;  but  it  was  soon  lost 
in  terror  at  the  probable  result  of  the 
angry  emotions  of  Sir  Edward  and 
Overton*  Her  fear,  however,  vanished, 
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when  the  former  assured  the  latter, 
that  the  mao  who  could  injure  an  in- 
noceot  woman,  by  a  lie  of  first-rate 
HAI.IONITY,  was  beneath  even  the  re- 
sentment of  an  honourable  man. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Overton  left 
the  mail  at  the  next  stage,  baffled,  dis- 
graced, and  miserable;  that  Constan- 
tia  found  her  friend  recovering ;  and 
that,  the  next  time  she  travelled  along 
that  road,  it  was  as  the  bride  of  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


LIBS  OF  SECOND-RATE  MALIGKITT. 

I  HAVE  observed,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  Ihat  lies  of  fihst-bate  ma- 
lignity are  not  frequent,  because  the 
arm  of  the  law  defends  reputations;— 
but,  against  lies  of  second-rkte  ma- 
lignity,  the  law  holds  out  no  protec- 
tion; nor  is  there  a  tribunal  of  suffi- 
cient power  either  to  deter  any  one 
from  uttering  them,  or  to  punish  tbe 
utterer.  The  lies  in  question  spring 
from  the  spirit  of  detraction ;  a  spirit 
more  widely  diffused  in  society  than 
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any  other;  and  it  gives  birth  to  satire. 
ridicule,  mimickry,  quizzing,  and  lies 
of  second-rate  malignity,  as  certainly 
as  a  wet  season  brings  snails. 

I  shall  now  explain  what  I  consi- 
der as  lies  of  sbcond-rate  halig- 
nity; — namely,  tempting  persons,  by 
dint  of  flattery,  to  do  what  they  are 
incapable  of  doing  well,  from  the 
mean,  malicious  wish  of  leading  them 
to  expose  themselves,  in  order  that 
their  tempter  may  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh 
at  their  expense.  Persuading  a  man  to 
drink  more  than  his  bead  can  bear,  by 
assurances  that  the  wine  is  not  strong; 
and  that  he  has  not  drunk  as  much  as 
he  thinks  he  has,  in  order  to  make  him 
intoxicated,  and  that  his  persuaders 
may  enjoy  the  cruel  delight  of  witnes- 
sing his  drunken  silliness,  his  probable 
Tiunglorious  boastings,  and  those  phy- 
sical contortions,  or  mental  weakness- 
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es,  whicb  intoxication  is  always  sore  to 
produce.  Complimenting  either  man 
or  woman  on  qualities  which  they  do 
not  possess,  in  hopes  of  imposing  on 
their  credulity ;  praising  a  lady's  work, 
or  dress,  to  her  face;  and  then,  as  soon 
as  she  is  no  loiter  present,  not  only 
abusing  both  her  work  and  her  dress, 
but  laughing  at  her  weakness,  in  be- 
lieving the  praise  sincere.  Lavishing 
encomiums  on  a  man's  abilities  and 
learning  in  his  presence ;  and  then,  as 
soon  as  he  is  out  of  hearing,  expressing 
contempt  for  his  credulous  belief  in 
the  sincerity  o(  the  praises  bestowed ; 
and  wonder  tbat  he  should  be  so 
blind  and  conceited  as  not  to  know 
th^t  he  was  in  learning  only  a  smat- 
terer,  and  in  understanding  just  not  a 
fool.  All  these  are  lies  of  s&:ond-rate 
malignity,  which  cannot  be  exceeded 
iu  base  and  petty  treachery. 
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The  following  story  will,  I  trust, 
explain  fiitly  what,  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  society,    I  consider  as 

LIES  OF  SECOND-RATE  HALIONITV. 


THE  OLD  OENTLEHAN  AND  THE 
YOUNG  ONE. 


Nothing  shews  the  force  of  haliit 
more  than  thetenaciousness  with  which 
those  adhere  to  economical  usages 
who,  by  their  own  industry  and  un- 
expected good  fortune,  are  become 
rich  in  the  decline  of  life. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call 
Dr.  Albany,  had,  early  in  life,  taken 
his  degree  at  Cambridge,  as  a  doctor 
of  physick,  and  had  settled  ia  liiohdon 
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as  a  physician ;  but  had  worn  away 
the  best  part  of  his  existence  in  vain 
expectation  of  practice,  when  an  old 
bachelor,  a  college  friend,  whom  he 
had  greatly  served,  died,  and  left  him 
the  whole  of  his  large  fortune. 

Dr.  Albany  had  indeed  deserved  this 
bequest;  for  he  had  rendered  his  friend 
the  greatest  of  all  services.  He  bad 
rescued  him,  by  his  friendly  advice, 
and  enlightened  arguments,  from  scep- 
ticism, apparently  the  most  hopeless ; 
and,  both  by  precept  and  example,  had 
allured  him  along  the  way  that  leads 
to  salvation. 

But,  as  wealth  came  to  Dr.  Albany 
too  late  in  life  for  him  to  think  of  mar- 
rying, and  as  he  had  no  relations  who 
needed  all  hisfortune,  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  those 
friends  who  wanted  it  the  most.- 

Hitherto,  he  had  scarcely  ever  left 
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London;  as  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
vait  <at  home  to  receive  husiness,  even 
though  business  never  came ;  but  now 
be  was  resolved  to  renew  the  n^lect- 
ed  acquaintances  of  his  youth ;  and, 
knowing  that  some  of  his  early  friends 
lived  near  Cheltenhiun,  Leamington, 
and  Malvern,  he  resolved  to  visit 
those  watering-places,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  there  some  of  these  well- 
remembered  faces. 

Most  men,  under  his  circumstances, 
would  have  ordered  a  handsome  car- 
riage, and  entered  Cheltenham  in 
style ;  but,  as  I  before  observed,  habits 
of  .economy  adhere  so  closely  to  per- 
sons thus  situated,  that  Dr.  Albany 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  travel 
in  a  manner  more  in  apparent  accord- 
ance with  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
fortune.  He  therefore  went  by  a  che^ 
day-coach ;  nor  did  he  take  a  servant 
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with  him.  But,  though  still  denying 
indulgences  to  himself,  the  first  wish 
of  his  heart  was  to  be  generous  to 
others ;  and,  surely,  that  economy 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  avarice 
may,  even  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  be 
denominated  a  virtue. 

While  dinner  was  serving  up,  when 
they  stopped  on  the  road,  Albany  walk- 
ed  up  a  bill  near  the  inn,  and  was  join- 
ed there  by  a  passenger  from  another 
coach.  During  their  walk  be  observed 
a  very  pretty  house  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  distance,  and  asked  his  com- 
panion, who  lived  there. — The  latter 
replied  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
a  clergymaD,  of  the  name  of  Mus- 
grave.  "  Musgrave!"  he  eagerly  re- 
plied, "  what  Musgrave?  Is  his  name 
Augustus?" — "  Yes;" — "  Is  he  mar- 
ried?"— "  Yes;" — "  Has  he  a  family  ?" 
"  Oh  yes ;  a  lai^e  one ;  six  daughters. 
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and  one  sod;  and  he  has  found  it  a 
hard  task  to  bring  them  up,  as  he 
wished  to  make  them  accomplished. 
The  son  is  now  going  to  college." 
— "  Are  they  an  amiahle  family?" 
— "  Very ;  the  girls  sing  and  play  well, 
and  draw  well." — "  And  what  is  the 
son  to  be  ?" — "  A  clei^man." — "  Has 
he  any  chnnce  of  a  living?" — "  Not 
that  I  know  of;  but  he  must  be  some- 
thing ;  and  a  legacy  which  the  father 
has  just  had,  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
will  enable  him  to  pay  collie  ex- 
penses, till  his  son  gets  ordained,  and 
can  take  curacies." — "  Is  Musgrave," 
said  Albany  after  a  pause,  "  a  likely 
man  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  an 
old  friend,  whom  be  has  not  seen  for 
many  years?" — "Oh  yes;  he  is  very 
hospitable ;  and  there  be  is,  now  going 
into  his  own  gate." — "  Then  I  will  not 
go  on,"  said  Albany,  hastening  to  the 
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stables.  '*  There,  coachman,"  cried  he, 
•'  take  your  money ;  and  give  me  my 
little  portmanteau." 

Augustus  Musgrave  had  been  a 
favourite  coUege  friend  of  Dr.  Albany's, 
and  he  had  many  associations  with 
his  name  and  image,  which  were  dear 
to  his  heart. 

The  objects  of  them  were  gone  for 
ever;  but,  thus  recalled,  they  came 
over  his  mind  like  strains  of  long-for- 
gotten musick , which  he  had  loved  and 
carolled  in  youth;  throwing  so  strong 
a  feeling  of  tenderness  over  the  recol- 
lection of  Musgrave,  that  he  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  see  him  again, 
and  greet  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
language  of  glowing  good-will. 

But,  when  he  was  introduced  into  his 
friend's  presence,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  finding  that  he  was  not  recogniz- 
ed ;  and  was  obliged  to  tell  his  name. 
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The  name,  however,  seemed  to 
electrify  Musgrave  with  affectionate 
gladness.  He  shook  his  old  'friend 
heartily  by  the  hand,  presented  him 
to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  for 
some  minutes  moved  and  spoke  with 
the  brightness  and  alacrity  of  early 
youth. 

Th6  animation,  however,  was  mo- 
mentary. The  cares  of  a  family,  and 
the  difficulty' of  keeping  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman  with  au  in- 
come not  sufficient  for  his  means,  had 
preyed  od  Musgrave's  spirits;  espe- 
cially as  he  knew  himself  to  be  involved 
in  debt.  He  had  also  other  cares. 
The  weakness  of  bis  nature,  which  he 
dignified  by  the  name  of  tenderness 
of  heart,  had  made  him  allow  his 
wife  and  children  to  tyrannize  over 
him ;  and  his  son,  who  was  an  uni- 
versal quizzer,  did  not  permit  even  his 
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father  to  escape  from  lus  impertinent 
ridicule.  .  Biit  then  Musgrave  was 
assured,  bv  his  own  family,  that  his 
son  Marmaduke  was  a  wit ;  and  that, 
when  he  was  once  in  orders,  his  talentii 
would  introduce  him  into  the  first 
circles,  aud  lead  to  ultimate  promo- 
tion in  his  profession. 

I  have  before  smd  that  Dr.  Albany 
did  not  travel  tike  a  gentleman ;  nor 
were  his  every>day  clothes  at  all  indi- 
cative of  a  well-filled  purse.  There- 
fore, though  he  was.  a  physician,  and 
a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  Musgrave'a 
fine  lady  wife,  and  her  tonish  daugh- 
ters, could  have  readily  excused  him, 
if  he  had  not  persuaded  their  unex- 
pected guest  to  stay  a  week  with  them ; 
and,  with  a  frowning  brow,  they  saw 
the  portmanteau,  which  the  strange 
person  had  brought  himself,  carried 
into  the  best  chamber. 
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But  oh !  the  astonishment  and  the 
comical  grimaces  with  which  Marma- 
duke  Musgrave,  on  his  coming  in  from 
fishing,  beheld  the  new  guest !  Wel- 
come smiled  on  one  side  of  his  face, 
but  scorn  sneered  on  the  other ;  and 
when  Albany  retired  to  dress,  be  de- 
dared  that  the  only  thing  which  con- 
soled him  for  finding  such  a  person 
forced  on  them,  was  the  consciotis- 
pess  that  he  could  extract  great  fun 
out  of  the  old  quiz,  and  serve  him  up 
for  the  entertainment  of  himself  and 
friends. 

To  this  amiable  exhibition  the  mo- 
ther and  daughters  looked  forward 
with  great  satisfaction ;  while  his  fa- 
ther, having  vainly  talked  of  the  dues 
of  hospitality,  gave  in,  knowing  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  contend;  comfort- 
ing himself  with  the  hope  that,  while 
Marmaduke  was  quizzing  his  guest, 
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be  must  necessarily  leave  him  alone. 

In  the  mean  while,  how  different 
were  the  cogitations  and  the  plans  of 
the  benevolent  Albany!  He  had  along 
tete-a-tete  walk  with  Musgrave,  which 
had  convinced  him  that  his  old  friend 
was  not  happy,  owing,  he  suspected, 
to  his  narrow  income  and  expensive 
family. 

Then  his  son  was  going  to  college ; 
a  dangerous  and  ruinous  place :  and, 
while  the  good  old  man  was  dressing 
for  dinner,  he  had  laid  plans  of  action 
which  made  him  feel  more  deeply 
thankful  than  ever  for  the  wealth  so  un- 
expectedly bestowed  on  him.  Of  this 
wealth  he  had,  as  yet,  said  nothing 
to  Musgrave.  He  was  not  purse- 
proud  ;  and  when  he  heard  his  friend- 
complain  of  his  poverty,  he  shrank 
from  saying  how  rich  he  himself  was. 
He  had  therefore  simply  said  that  he 
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was  euabled  to  retire  from  business ; 
and  when  Musgrave  saw  his  friend's 
independent,  economical  habits,  as 
evioced  by  his  mode  of  travelling',  he 
concluded  that  he  had  only  gained  a 
small  independence,  sufficient  for  his 
slender  wants. 

To  those,  to  whom  amusement  is 
every  thing,  and  who  can  enjoy  fun 
eyen  when  it  is-  procured  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  benevolent  feeling,  that 
evening  at  the  rectory,  when  the  family 
party  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
some  of  the  neighbours,  would  have 
beeo  an  exquisite  treat;  for  Marmaduke 
played  off  the  unsuspicious  old  man 
to  admiration ;  mimicked  bim  even  to 
bis  face,  unperceived  by  him ;  and 
having  found  out  that  Albany  had  not 
only  a  passion  for  musick,  but  unfor- 
tunately fancied  that  he  conid  sing 
himself,  he  urged  his  guest,  by  his 
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flatteries,  lies  of  second- bate  malig- 
nity, to  siug  song  after  song,  in  order 
to  make  him  expose  himself  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  perfecting 
hia  mimickry. 

Blind,  infatuated,  contemptible  boy ! 
short-sighted  trifler  on  the  path  of. 
the  world!  MarmadukeMusgravesaw 
not  that  the  very  persons  who  seemed 
to  idolize  his  pernicious  talents  must, 
unless  they  were  tost  to  all  sense  of 
moral  feeling,  despise  and  distrust  the 
youth  who  could  play  on  the  weak- 
ness of  an  unoffending,  artless  old 
roan,  and  violate  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality to  his  father's  friend. 

But  Marmaduke  had  no  heart,  and 
but  little  mind ;  for  mimickry  is  the 
lowest  of  the  talents ;  and  to  be  even  a 
successful  quizzer  requires  no  talent 
at  all.  But  his  father  had  once  a  heart. 
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Uiough  cares  and  pecuniary  embarrassr 
ments  had  choked  it  up,  and  substitut- 
ed selfishness  for  sensibility:  the  sight 
of  his  early  companion  had  called  some 
of  the  latter  quality  into  action ;  and  he 
seriously  expostulated  with  his  son  on 
his  daring  to  turn  so  respectable  a  man 
into  ridicule.  But  Marmaduke  an- 
swered him  by.  insolent  disregard ;  and 
when  he  also  said,  if  your  friend  be 
so  silly  as  to  sing,  that  is,  do  what  be 
cannot  do,  am  I  not  justified  in  laugh- 
ing at  him  ?  Musgrave  assented  to  the 
proposition.  He  might  however  have 
replied,  "  but  you  are  not  justified  in  ly- 
ing,  in  order  to  urge  him  on,  nor  in  say- 
ing, to  him,  "you  can  sing,"  when  you 
know  he  cannot.  If  he  be  weak,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  be  trmch€r~ 
Otts."  But  Musgrave  always  came  off 
halting  from  a  combat  with  his  un- 
dutiful  son :  be  therefore  sighed,  ceas- 
n3 
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ed,  and  turned  away.  On  one  point 
Marmaduke  was  right: — when  vanity 
prompts  us  to  do  what  we  cannot  do 
well,  while  conceit  leads  as  to  fancy 
that  our  efforts  are  successful,  we  are 
perhaps  fit  objects  for  ridicule.  A 
consideration  which  holds  up  to  us 
this  important  lesson ;  namely,  that  our 
own  weakness  alone  can,  for  any  length 
of  time,  make  us  victims  of  the  satire 
and  malignity  of  others.  When  Al- 
bany's visit  to  Musgrave  was  draw- 
ing near  to  its  conclusion,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  being  asked  to  pro- 
long it,  as  he  had  become  attached 
to  his  friend's  children,  from  living 
with  them,  and  witnessing  their  va- 
rious accomplishments,  and  was 
completely  the  dupe  of  Marmaduke's 
tt^acherons  compliments.  He  was 
therefore  glad  when  he,  as  well  as 
the  Musgraves,   was  invited  to  dine 
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at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
the  very  day  intended  for  his  depar- 
ture. This  circumstance  led  them  all, 
with  one  accord,  to  say  that  he  must 
remain  at  least  a  day  longer,  while 
Marmaduke  exclaimed,  "  Go  you 
shall  not!  Our  friends  would  be  so 
disappointed,  if  they  and  their  com- 
pany did  not  hear  you  sing  and  act 
that  sweet  song  about  Chloe !  and  ^1 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening  would  be 
destroyed  to  me,  dear  Sir,  if  you  were 
not  there !" 

This  was  more  than  enough  to 
make  Albany  put  off  his  departure; 
and  he  accompanied  the  Musgraves 
to  the  dinner  party.  They  dined  at 
an  early  hour;  so  early,  that  it  was 
yet  daylight,  when,  tea  being  over,  the 
intended  amusements  of  the  afternoon 
began,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
was  to  be  the  vocal  powers  of  the 
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mistaken  Albany,  who,  without  much 
pressing,  after  sundry  flatteries  from 
Marmaduke,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
began  to  sing  and  act  the  i^ong  of 
"  Chloe."  At  first,  he  was  hoarse,  and 
stopped  to  apologize  for  want  of  voice ; 
"Nonsense!  cried  Marmaduke,  you 
were  never  in  better  voice  in  your  life ! 
Pray  go  on ;  you  are  only  nervous !" 
while  the  side  of  his  face  not  next  to 
Albany  was  distorted  with  laughter 
and  ridicule.  Albany,  believing  him, 
continued  his  song,  and  Marmaduke, 
sitting  a  little  behind  him,  took  off  the 
distorted  expression  of  his  countenance 
and  mimicked  his  odd  action,  fiut,  at 
this  moment,  the  broadest  splendour 
of  the  setting  sun  threw  its  beams 
into  a  large  pier  glass  opposite,  with 
such  brightness,  that  Albany's  eyes 
were  suddenly  attracted  to  it,  and 
.  thence. to  his  treacherous  neighbour^ 
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whom  he  detected  iti  the  act  of  mim- 
icking liim  ill  mouth,  attitude,  and 
expression — while  behind  him  he  saw 
some  of  the  company  laughing  with  a 
degree  of  violence  which  was  all  but 
audible ! 

Albany  paused,  in  speechless  con- 
sternation— and  when  Marmaduke 
asked  why  "  he  did  not  go  on,  as 
every  one  was  delighted,"  the  bus- 
f^eptible  old  man  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  shocked,  mortified,  and  miser- 
able, but  taught  and  enlightened. 
Marmaduke  however,  nothing  doubt- 
ii^,  presumed  to  clap  him  on  the 
back,  again  ui^ing  him  to  proceed; 
but  tlie  indignant  Albany,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  and  throwing  off  his  arm 
with  ai^ry  vehemence,  exclaimed,  in 
the  touching  tone  of  wounded  feeling, 
"  Oh !  thou  serpent,  that  I  would  have 
cherished  in  my  bosom,  was  it  for 
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thee  to  sting  me  thus?  But  I  was  an 
old  fool ;  and  the  lesson,  thongh  a 
painful  one,  will,  1  trust,  be  salutary." 
— "  What  is  all  this  ?  what  do  you 
mean?"  faltered  out  Marmaduke ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  not  courage 
enough  to  speak  ;  and  many  of  them 
rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  baseness 
which,  though  it  amused  their  de- 
praved taste,  was  very  offensive  to 
their  moral  sense.  "  What  does  it 
mean!"  cried  Albany,  "I  appeal  to  all 
present,  whether  they  do  not  under- 
stand my  meaning,  and  whether  my 
resentment  be  not  just!" — "I  hope, 
my  dear  friend,  that  you  acquit  me," 
said  the  distressed  father. — "Of  all," 
he  replied,  "  except  of  the  fault  of  not 
having  taught  your  son  better  morals 
and  manners.  "'Young  man  I"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  the  next  time  you  exhibit 
any  one  as  your  butt,  take  care  that 
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you  do  not  sit  opposite  a  pier  glass." 
"And  now.  Sir,"  addressing  himself 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  "let  me 
request  to  have  a  postcbaise  sent 
for  to  the  nearest  town  directly." — 
"  Surely,  you  will  not  leave  us,  and 
in  anger,"  cried  all  the  Musgraves^ 
Marmaduke  excepted.  "  I  hope  I  do 
not  go  in  anger,  but  I  cannot  stay," 
cried  he,  "  because  I  have  lost  my 
confidence  in  you."  The  gentleman 
of  the  house,  who  thought  Albany  ' 
right  in  going,  and  wished  to  make 
him  all  the  amends  he  could,  for  hav- 
ing allowed  Marmaduke  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule,  interrupted  him,  to  say 
that  his  own  carriage  waited  his  orders, 
and  would  convey  him  whithersoever 
he  wished.  "I  thank  you,  Sir,  and 
accept  your  offer,"  he  replied,  "  since 
the  sooner  1  quit  this  company,  in 
which  I  have  so  lamentably  exposed 
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inyself,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you, 
and  for  us  all."  Having  said  this,  he 
took  the  agitated  Musgrave  by  the 
hand,  bowed  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, who  bid  their  confusion  under 
distant  and  haughty  airs ;  then,  step- 
ping opposite  to  Marmaduke,  wlio 
felt  it  difficult  to  meet  the  expression 
of  that  eye,  on  which  just  anger  and 
a  sense  of  injury  had  bestowed  a  power 
hitherto  unknown  to  it,  he  addressed 
him  thus:  "Before  we  part,  I  must 
tell  you,  young  man,  that  I  intended, 
ui^ed,  I  humbly  trust,  by  virtuous 
considerations,  to  expend  on  your 
maintenance  at  college  a  part  of  that 
large  income  which  I  cannot  spend 
on  myself.  I  had  also  given  orders 
to  my  agent  to  purchase  for  me  the 
advowBon  of  a  hving  now  on  sale, 
intending  to  give  it  to  you ;  here  is  the 
letter,  to  prove  that  I  speak  the  truth ; 
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hut  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  can- 
not make  the  fortune  which  was  left 
me  by  a  pious  friend  assist  a  youth 
to  take  on  himself  the  sacred  profes- 
sion of  a  christian  minister,  who  can 
utter  falsehoods,  in  order  to  betray  a 
fellow-creature  into  folly,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  that  christian  precept, 
"Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you."  He  tlien 
took  leave  of  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  drove  off,  leaving  the  Musgraves 
chagrined  and  ashamed,  and  bitterly 
mortified  at  the  loss  of  the  intended 
patronage  to  Marmaduke,  especially 
when  a  gentleman  present  exclaimed^ 
*'  No  doubt,  this  is  the  Dr.  Albany, 
to  whom  Clewes  of  Trinity  left  his 
large  fortune!" 

Albany,  taught  by  his  misadventure 
in  this  worldly  and  treacherous  fa- 
mily, went,  soon  after,  to  the  abode  of 
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another  of  his  college  friends,  residing 
near  Cheltenham.  He  expected  to 
fiild  this  gentleman  and  his  family  in 
unclouded  prosperity;  hut  they  were 
labouring  under  unexpected  advei^ity, 
brought  on  them  by  the  villany  of 
others:  he  found  them  however  bowed 
in  lowly  resignation  before  the  inscrut- 
,  ahle  decree.  On  the  pious  son  of 
these  reduced  but  contented  parents 
he,  in  due  time,  bestowed  the  living 
intended  for  the  treacherous  Marma- 
duke.  Underlheirroofhe experienced 
gratitude  which  he  felt  to  be  sincere, 
and  affection  in  which  he  dared  to 
confide;  and,  ultimately,  he  took  up 
his  abode  with  them,  in  a  residence 
suited  to  their  early  prospects  and 
his  riches;  for  even  the  artless  and 
unsuspecting  can,  without  danger, 
associate  and  sojourn  with  those 
whose  thoughts  and  actions  are  under 
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the  guidance  of  religious  principle,  and 
who  live  in  this  world  as  if  they 
every  hour  expected  to  be  summoned 
away  to  the  judgment  of  a  world  to 
come. 
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CHAP.   X.  > 


In  a  former  chapter  I  commented  oa 

those  lies  which  are,  at  best,  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  are  made  up  of 
worldly  motives,  of  which  fear  and 
selfishness  compose  the  principal  part, 
although  the  utterer  of  them  considers 
them  as  lies  of  benevolence. 

LAes  of  real  benevolence  are,  like 
most  other  falsehoods,  various  in  their 
species  and  degrees ;  but,  as  they  are, 
however  in  fact  objectionable,  the 
roost  amiable  and  respectable  of  all 
lies,  and  seem  so  like  virtue  that  they 
may  easily  be  taken  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  as  the  illustrations  of  them, 
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which  I  have  been  enabled  to  give, 
are  so  much  more  connected  with  our 
tenderest  and  most  solemn  feelings, 
than  those  afforded  by  other  lies ;  I 
thought  it  right  that,  like  the  principal 
figures  in  a  procession,  they  should 
bring  up  the  rear. 

The  lies  which  relations  and  friends 
generally  think  it  their  duty  to  tell 
an  unconsciously  dying  person,  are 
prompted  by  real  benevolence,  as  ate 
those  which  medical  men  deem  them- 
selves justified  in  uttering  to  a  dying 
patient;  though,  if  the  peraon  dying, 
or  the  surrounding  friends,  be  strictly 
religious  characters,  they  must  be,  on 
principle,  desirous  that  the  whole 
truth  should  be  told.* 


■  Richard  Peanan,  the  diitiagniahed  aatbor  of  the  life 
of  William  Hey  of  Leeds,  layt,  in  that  iDtereiting  book, 
p.  S61,  "  Mr.  Hey'a  Mcred  respect  for  trath,  and  bit 
leftard  for  tlie  welfare  of  his  fcllow-creaturei,  Dever  per- 
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MethinksThearsomeof  my  readers 
exclaim,  can  any  one  suppose  it  a 
duty  to  run  the  risk  of  killing  friends 
or  relations,  by  telling  the  whole  truth ; 


milted  him  iDteotionally  (o  deceive  hia  patieats  by  flit- 
tering reprrnenlations  of  their  atnte  of  health,  byaiiur- 
BDcet  of  the  existence  of  do  danger,  wbeo  he  conceived 
tbeir  liluation  to  be  bopeleii,  nr  even  greatly  hazardoDS. 
''The  duty  of  a  medical  allendaut,"  continues  he,  "  in 
luch  delicate  situations,  has  been  a  subject  d!  consider- 
able embarraisment  to  men  of  integrity  aud  conscience, 
wbo  view  the  uttering  of  a  falsehood  a»  a  crime,  and  the 
practice  of  deceit  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  chriiti- 
anily.  That  a  Mcrifice  of  truth  may  sometimes  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  a  patient,  and  be  medicinally 
beneficial,  ia  not  denied ;  but  that  a  nilfnl  and  deliber- 
ate &liehood  can,  in  any  case,  be  justifiable  before 
God,  is  a  maxim  not  to  he  lightly  admitted.  The  quev 
tioo  may  be  stated  tbu» :  Is  it  justiliable  for  a  man  de- 
UbcTBtely  to  violate  a  moral  precept  of  llie  law  of  God, 
from  a  maiive  0/  pradence  untl  humanity ?  If  this  be 
o^rmcd,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  wotitd  be  no  leu 
justifiable  to  infringe  the  laws  of  his  country  from 
similar  motives!  and,  consequently,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  injnsdce  to  punish  hini  for  such  a  transgression.  Bat, 
will  it  be  contended,  that  Ihe  divine,  or  even  the  human 
legislature,  must  be  subjected  to  the  controul  of  Ibis 
sort  of  casuistry  ?  If  falsehood,  under  these  clrcnm- 
■tancet,  be  no  crime,  tiieu,  as  no  detriment  can  result 
from  ntteringit,  very  little  merit  can  be  attached  to  lo 
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that  is,  informing  them  that  they  are 
dying !  But,  if  the  patients  be  not 
really  dying,  or  in  danger,  no  risk  is 
incurred  ;  and  if  they  be  near  death, 


lifbt  a  sacri&ce ;  whereas,  if  it  were  presumed  tbat 
lome  guilt  were  incurred,  and  (hat  the  physiciau  volun- 
tarily exposed  himself  to  the  danfer  of  I'nlnre  saffcriDg, 
for  the  sake  of  procnring  temporary  benefit  to  his  pa- 
tient, he  would  have  a  high  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
tbose  will)  derived  the  advantage.  Bui,  is  it  quite  clear 
that  pure  benevolence  comnianly  suggests  the  deviation 
from  truth,  aud  that  neither  tbe  low  consideration  of 
conciliating  favour,  nor  the  view  of  escaping  cennore, 
and  promoting  his  own  interest,  have  any  share  in 
prompting  him  to  adopt  the  measure  he  defends  ?  To 
assist  in  this  enquiry,  let  a  man  ask  himself  whether  he 
carries  this  caution,  and  shews  tbis  kindness,  iudiscrimi- 
oaiely  an  all  occasions ;  being  as  fearful  of  giving  pain, 
by  exciting  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  poor,  as  of 
the  rich  ;  of  the  meanest,  as  ot  the  most  elevated  rank. 
Snppose  It  can  be  shown  that  these  humane  faisehoodt 
are  distributed  promlscuoutly,  it  may  he  inquired 
further,  whether,  if  such  a  proceeding  were  a  manifest 
breach  of  a  municipal  law,  exposing  the  delinquent  to 
suffer  a  very  inconvenient  and  serious  punishment,  a 
medical  adviser  would  feel  himself  ohliged  to  expose 
bis  person  or  his  estate  to  penal  consequences,  when- 
ever the  circumstances  of  his  patient  should  seem  to 
require  the  interventiou  of  a  falsehood.  It  may  be  pre- 
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which  is  it  of  most  importance  to  con- 
sider,— their  momentary  quiet  here,  or 
their  interests  hereafter?  Besides, 
many  of  those  persons  who  would 
think  that,  for  spiritual  reasons  merely, 
a  disclosure  of  the  truth  was  improper, 
and  who  declare  that,  on  stick  occa- 


lumed,  without  any  breach  of  chority,  that  a  d«mar 
would  frequently,  perhaps  geueratly,  be  interpoaetl  cm 
the  occasion  of  such  a  requiaition.  But,  surely,  the 
Una  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  univerae  are  not  to 
be  eateemeil  leas  aacred,  and  a  tranagreasion  of  them 
leas  important  in  its  cousequeacea,  than  the  violation  of 
a  civil  alatute ;  noi-  ought  the  fear  of  God  to  be  Icaa 
.powerful  in  deterring  men  from  the  committing  of  a 
crime,  than  the  fear  of  a  magistrate.  Those  who  con- 
tend far  the  necesaity  of  violating  truth,  that  they  may 
benefit  their  patients,  place  ihi^mielves  between  two 
cooflicling  rules  of  morality ;  their  obligation  to  ob«T 
the  CDQimand  of  Gad,  and  their  presumed  duty  to  their 
neighbour :  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  supposed  lo  be 
brought  by  the  Divine  Provideni^e  mto  this  distressing 
alternative  of  neceasariiy  sinning  against  Gud  or  their 
fellow-creatures.  When  a  moral  and  a  positive  duly 
aland  oppaaed  to  each  other,  the  Holy  Scripinres  have 
determined  that  obedience  to  the  former  is  to  be  pre- 
served, before  compliance  with  the  latter," 
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sions,  falsehood  is  virtue,  and  conceal- 
ment,  humanity,  would  hold  a  different 
language,  and  act  differently,  were 
the  unconsciously-dying  person  one 
who  was  known  not  to  have  made  a 
will,  and  who  had  considerable  property 
to  dispose  of.  Then,  consideration  for 
their  own  temporal  interests,  or  for 
those  of  others,  would  probably  make 
them  advise  or  adopt  a  contrary  pro- 
ceeding. Yet,  who  that  seriously  re- 
flects can.  for  a  moment,  put  worldly 
interests  in  any  comparison  with  those 
of  a  spiritual  nature?  But,  perhaps, 
an  undue  preference  of  worldly  over 
spiritual  interests  might  not  be  the 
leading  motive  to  tell  the  'truth  in  the 
one  case,  and  withhold  it  in  the  other. 
The  persons  in  question  would  pro- 
bably be  influenced  by  the  conviction 
satisfactory  to  them,  but  awfully  er- 
roneous io  my  apprehension,  that  a 
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death-bed  repentance,  and  death-bed 
supplication,  must  be  wholly  unavail- 
ing for  the  soul  of  the  departing;  that, 
as  the  sufferer's  work,  for  himself,  is 
wholly  done,  and  his  fate  fixed  for 
time,  and  for  eternity,  it  were  need- 
less cruelty  to  let  him  know  his  end 
was  approaching ;  but,  that  as  his 
work  for  others  is  not  done,  if  he  has 
not  made  a  testamentary  disposal  of 
his  property,  it  is  a  duty  to  ui^e  him 
to  make  a  will,  even,  at  all  risks,  to 
himself. 

My  own  opinion,  which  I  give  with 
great  humility,  is,  that  the  truth  is 
never  to  be  violated  or  withheld,  in 
order  to  deceive ;  but  I  know  myself 
to  be  in  such  a  painful  minority  on 
this  subject,  that  I  almost  doubt  the 
correctness  of  my  own  judgment. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ties  of 
Benevolence  are  more  frequently  pass- 
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ive,  than  active, — are  more  frequently 
instanced  in  withholding  and  conceal- 
ing the  truth,  than  in  direct  sponta- 
neous lying.  There  is  one  instance 
of  withholding  and  concealing  the 
truth  from  motives  of  mistaken  bene- 
volence, which  is  so  common,  and  so 
pernicious,  that  I  feel  it  particularly 
necessary  to  hold  it  up  to  severe 
reprehension.  It  is  withholding  or 
speaking  only  half  the  truth  in  giving 
the  character  of  a  servant. 

Many  persons,  from  reluctance  to 
injure  the  interests  even  of  very  un- 
worthy servants,  never  give  the  whole 
character  unless  it  be  required  of  them, 
and  then,  rather  than  tell  a  positive 
lie,  they  disclose  the  whole  truth: 
But  are  they  not  lying,  that  is,  are 
they  not  meaning  to  deceive,  when  they 
withhold  the  truth  ? 

When  I  speak  to  ladies  and  gen- 
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tlemen  respecting  the  character  of  a 
servant,  I  of  course  conclude  that  I 
am  speaking  to  honourable  persons. 
I  therefore  expect  that  they  should 
give  me  a  correct  character  of  the 
domestick  in  question ;  and  should  I 
omit  to  ask  whether  he,  or  she,  be 
honest,  or  sober,  I  require  that  in- 
formation on  these  points  should  be 
given  me  unreservedly.  They  mnst 
leave  me  to  judge  whether  I  will  nm 
the  risk  of  hiring  a  drunkard,  a  thief, 
or  a  servant  otherwise  iU-disposed; 
but  they  would  be  dishonourable  if 
they  betrayed  me  into  receiving  into 
my  family,  to  the  risk  of  my  domestick 
peace,  or  my  property,  those  who  are 
addicted  to  dishonest  practices,  or  are 
otherwise  of  immoral  habits.  Besides, 
what  an  erroneous  and  bounded  bene- 
voleoce  this  conduct  exhibits  1  If  it  be 
benevolent  towards  the  servant  whom 
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I  hire,  it  is  malevolent  towards  me,  and 
unjust  also.  True  christian  kindness 
is  just  and  impartial  in  its  dealings, 
and  never  serves  even  a  friend  at  the 
expense  of  a  third  person.  But,  the 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  thus  do 
what  they  call  a  benevolent  action  at 
the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  integrity, 
often,  no  doubt,  find  their  sin  visited 
on  their  own  heads ;  for  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  tmst'Vrorthy  servants. 
If  servants  know  that,  owing  to  the 
sinful  kindness  and  lax  morality  of 
their  employers,  their  faults  will  not 
receive  their  proper  punishment — 
that  of  disclosure, — when  they  are 
turned  away,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful motives  to  behave  well  is  removed ; 
for  those  are  not  likely  to  abstain  from 
sin,  who  are  sure  that  they  shall  sin 
with  impunity.  Thus,  then,  the  master 
or  mistress  who,  in  mistaken  kindness 
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conceals  the  fault  of  a  single  servant, 
leads  the  rest  of  the  household  into 
the  temptation  of  sinning  also ;  and 
what  is  fancied  to  be  benevolent  to 
one  becomes,  in  its  consequences,  in- 
jurious to  many.  But,  let  us  now  see 
what  is  the  probable  effect  on  the 
servants  so  skreened  and  befriended? 
They  are  instantly  exposed,  by  this 
withholding  of  the  truth,  to  the  perils 
of  temptation.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can 
be  more  beneficial  to  culprits,  of  all 
descriptions,  than  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  immediate  consequences  of 
their  offences,  provided  those  conse- 
quences stop  short  of  death,  that  most 
awful  of  punishments,  because  it  cuts 
the  offender  off  from  all  means  of 
amendment ;  therefore,  it  were  better 
for  the  interests  of  servants,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  let  them  abide  by  the 
certainty  of  not  getting  a  new  place, 
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because  they  cannot  have  a  character 
from  their  last:  by  -this  means  the 
humane  wish  to  punish,  in  order  to 
save,  would  be  gratified,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  the  truth  was  always  told 
on  occasions  of  this  nature,  the  feel- 
ings of  REAL  BENEVOLENCE  WOuld,  in 

the  end,  be  gratified.  But,  if  good 
characters  are  given  with  servants,  or 
incomplete  characters,  that  is,  if  their 
good  qualities  are  mentioned,  and  their 
bad  withheld,  the  consequences  to  the 
beings  so  mistakingly  befriended  may 
be  of  the  most  fatal  nature;  for,  it'igno- 
rant  of  their  besetting  sin,  the  heads  of 
the  family  cannot  guard  against  it,  but, 
unconsciously,  may  every  hour  put 
temptations  in  their  way ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  had  they  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  that  besetting  sin,  tbey 
would  have  taken  care  never  to  have 
risked  its  being  called  into  action. 
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But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
hire  servants,  knowing  that  they  had 
any  "  besetting  sins?" 

I  trust  that  there  are  many  who 
would  do  this  from  the  pious  and 
benevolent  motive  of  saving  them  from 
further  destruction,  especially  if  peni- 
tence had  been  satisfactorily  mani- 
fested. 

1  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate 
some  of  my  positions  by  the  follow- 
ing story. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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MISTAKEN  KINDNESS. 

Ann  Belson  had  lived  in  a  res- 
pectable merchant's  family,  of  the 
name  of  Melbounie,  for  many  years, 
and  had  acquitted  herself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  her  employers  in  the  succes- 
sive capacities  of  nurse,  house-maid, 
and  lady's-maid.  But  it  was  at  leii^h 
discovered  that  she  had  long  been 
addicted  to  petty  pilfering ;  and,  being 
emboldened  by  past  impunity,  she 
purloined  some  valuable  lace,  and  was 
detected :  .but  as  her  kind  master  and 
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mistress  could  not  prevail  on  them- 
Helves  to  give  up  the  tender,  nurse  of 
their  children  to  the  just  rigour  of  the 
law,  and  as  their  children  themselves 
could  not  bear  to  have  "  poor  Ann 
sent  to  gaol,"  they  resolved  to  punish 
her  in  no  other  manner,  than  hj  turn- 
ing her  away  without  a  character,  as 
the  common  phrase  is.  But  with- 
out a  character  she  could  not  pro- 
cure another  service,  and  might  be  thus 
(;onsigned  to  misery  aud  ruin.  This 
idea  was  insupportable !  However  she 
might  deserve  punishment  they  shrunk 
from  inflicting  it;  and  they  resolved 
to  keep  Aim  Belson  themselves,  as 
they  could  not  recommend  her  con- 
scientiously to  any  one  else.  This 
was  a  truly  benevolent  action ;  because, 
if  she  continued  to  sin,  they  alone  were 
exposed  to  suffer  fVom  h^r  fault.  But 
they  virtuously  resolved  to  put  oo 
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further  temptation  in  her  way,  and  to 
guard  her  agaiust  herself,  by  unremit- 
ting vigilance. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years* 
Ann  Belson's  honesty  was  so  entirely 
without  a  stain,  that  her  benevolent 
friends  were  convinced  that  herrpepi- 
tence  was  sincere,  and  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  had  treated  her 
with  such  lenity. 

At  this  period  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  losses  in  trade,  produced 
a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Melboumes;  and  retrenchment  be- 
came necessary.  They,  therefore,  felt 
it  right  to  discharge  some  of  their 
servants,  and  particularly  the  lady  s 
maid. 

The  grateful  Ann  would  not  hear 

of  this  dismissal.    She  insisted  on  re- 

mainiug  on  any  terms,  and  in  any  situ-^ 

ation ;  nay,  she  declared  her  willing- 
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ness  to  live  with  her  indulgent  friends 
for  DOtbio^;  but,  as  they  were  too 
generous  to  accept  her  services  at  so 
great  a  disadvantage  to  herself,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  poor  relations  to 
maintain,  they  resolved  to  procure  her 
asituation;  and  having  heard  of  a  very 
advantageous  one,  for  which  she  was 
admirably  calculated,  they  insisted  on 
her  trying  to  procure  it. 

*'  But  what  shall  we  do,  my  dear," 
said  the  wife  to  the  husband,  "  con- 
cerning Ann's  character?  Must  we 
tell  the  whole  truth  1  As  she  has  been 
unifonnly  honest  during  the  last  font 
years,  should  we  not  be  justified  in 
concealing  her  fault?" — "Yes;  I  think, 
at  least,  I  hope  so,"  replied  he.  ".Still, 
as  she  was  dishonest  more  years  than 
she  has  now  been  honest,  I  really .... 
I . . . .  it  is  a  very  puzzling  question, 
Charlotte;  and  I  am  bgt  a  weak  ca- 
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suist."  A  strong  christian  might  not 
have  felt  the  point  so  difficult,  fiut 
the  Alelbouraes  had  not  studied  seri- 
ous things  deeply;  and  the  result. of 
the  ccmsoltation  was,  that  Ann  Bel- 
soti's  past  faults  should  be  concealed, 
if  possible. 

And  possible  it  was.  Lady  .Bary- 
ton,  the  young  and  noble  bride  who 
wished  to  hire  her,  was  a  thoughtless, 
careless  woman  of  fashion ;  and  as  she 
learned  that  Anii  could  make  dresses, 
and  drees  hair  to  admiration,  she  made 
few  other  inquiries ;  and  Ann  was 
installed  in  her  new  place. 

It  was,  alas  [  the  most  improper  of 
places,  even  for  a  sincere  penitent, 
like  Ann ;  for  it  was  a  place  of  the 
most  dangerous  trust.  Jewels,  laces, 
ornaments  of  all  kinds,  were  not  only 
continually  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
Ann  Belson,  but  placed  under  her  es- 
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pecial  care.  Nor  those  alone.  WheD 
her  lady  returned  home  from  a  rua  of 
good  luck  at  loo,  a  reticule,  coutaiDUig 
baiik  notes  and  sovereigns,  was  emp- 
tied into  an  unlocked  drawer;  and 
Aan  was  told  how  fortunate  her  lady 
liad  been.  The  first  time  that  this 
heedl^s  woman  acted  thus,  the  poor 
Ann  begged  she  would  lock  up  her 
money.  "  Not  I ;  it  is  too  much  trou- 
ble ;  and  why  should  I  V'-r-"  Because, 
my  lady,  it  is  not  right  to  leave  money 
about;  itmay  be  stolen." — "  Nonsense! 
who  should  steal  it!  I  know  you  must 
be  honest ;  the  Melboumes  gave  you 
such  a  high  character."  Here  Ann 
turned  away  in  agony  and  confusion. 
"  But,  my  lady,  the  other  srarvaAts," 
she  resumed  in  a  faint  voice.  "  Pray, 
what  business  have  the  other  servants 
at  my  drawers  ?" — "  However,  do  you 
lock  up  the  drawer,   and  keep  the 
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key." — "  No ;  keep  it  yourself,  my 
lady." — "What!  I  go  about  with  keys, 
like  a  housekeeper?  Take  it,  I  say  !" 
Then  flinging  the  key  down,  she  went 
singing  out  of  the  room,  little  thinking 
to  what  peril,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
she  was  exposing  a  hapless  fellow- 
creature. 

For  some  minutes  after  this  new 
danger  had  opened  upon  her,  Ann  sat 
leaningon  her  hands,  absorbed  in  pain- 
ful meditation,  and  communing  seri- 
ously with  herownheart;  nay,  she  even 
prayed  for  a  few  moments  to  be  de- 
livered froiQ  evil ;  but  the  next  minute 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  own  self-dis- 
trust, and  tried  to  resume  her  business 
with  her  usual  alacrity. 

A  few  evenings  afterwards,  her  lady 
brought  her  reticule  home,  and  gave 
it  to  Ann,  Qtled  as  before.  "  I  con- 
clude, my  lady,  you  know  how  much 
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money  is  io  this  purse."—"  I  did  know; 
but  1  faave'forgotten." — "  Then  let  me 
tdlit." — "No,  no;  nonsense !"  she  re- 
plied as  ebe  left  the  room;  "lock  it  np, 
and  then  it  will  he  safe,  you  know,  as  I 
can  trust  yon."  Ann  sighed  deeply, 
but  repeated  within  herself,  "  Yes,  yes ; 
I  am  certainly  now  to  be  trusted !" 
but,  as  she  said  this,  she  saw  two  sove- 
reigns on  the  carpet,  which  she  bad 
dropped  oat  of  the  reticule  in  emptying 
it,  and  had  locked  the  drawer  without 
perceiving.  Ann  felt  fluttered  when 
she  saw  them ;  but,  taking  them  up,  re- 
solutely felt  for  the  key  to  add  them 
to  the  otbers  ;*— but  the  im^e  of  her 
reeeutly  widowed  sister,  and  her  Jai^e 
destitute  family,  rose  before  her,  and 
she  thought  she  would  ttot  return  then, 
but  ask  ber  lady  to  give  them  to  the 
poor  widow.  But  then,  her  lady  had 
already  been  very  bountiful  to  faeis 
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and  she  would  oot  ask  her ;  however, 
she  would  consider  the  matter,  and 
iti  seemed  an  if  it  was  intended  she 
should  have  the  sovereigns ;  for  they 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  as  if  far 
her.,  Alas!  it  would  have  been  safer 
for  her  to  believe  that  they  were  left 
there  as  a  snare  to  try  her  penitence, 
and-her  faith ;  but  she  took  a  difierent 
view  of  it;  she  picked  up  the  gold, 
then  laid  it  down ;  and  long  and 
severe  was  the  conflict  in  her  heart 
between  good  and  evil. 

We  weep  over  the  woes  of  romance; 
we  shed  well-motived  tears  over  the 
sorrows  of  real  life ;  but,  where  is  the 
fiction,  however  highly  wrought,  and 
wlwre  the  sorrow^  however  acnte,  that 
can  deserve  our  pity  and  our  sym- 
pathy 60  Strongly,  as  the  agony  and 
conflicts  of  a  penitent,  yet  tempted 
soul  I  Of  a  soul  that  has  turned  to 
b3 
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virtue,  but  is  forcibly  pulled  back 
a^D  to  vice, — that  knows  its- own 
daoger,  witbout  power  to  hurry  from 
it;  till,  fascinated  by  the  glittering 
bait,  as  the  bird  by  the  rattlesnake, 
it  yields  to  its  fatal  allurements,  re- 
gardless of  coQsequences !  It  was  not 
without  many  a  heartach,  niauy  a 
struggle,  that  Ann  Belson  gave  way 
to  the  temptation,  and  put  the  gold 
in  her  pocket ;  and  when  she  had  done 
so,  she  was  told  her  sister  was  ill, 
aud  had  sent  to  b^  she  would  come 
to  her,  late  as  it  was.  Accordingly, 
when  her  lady  was  iu  bed,  she  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  her,  and  while 
she  relieved  her  sister's  wants  with 
the  two  purloined  sovereigns,  the  poor 
thing  almoitt  fancied  that  she  had  done 
a  good  action !  Oh !  never  is  sin  so 
dangerous  as  when  it  has  allured  us 
in  the  shape  of  a  deed  of  benevolence. 
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It  had  so  allured  the  Melboumes  wh«n 
they  concealed  Ann's  faults  from  Lady 
Baryton;  and  its  bitter  fruits  were  only 
too  fast  preparing, 

'*  Ce  n'esl  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute;"  says  the  proverb,  or  "  the  first 
step  is  the  only  difficult  one."  The 
next  time  her  lady  brought  her  win- 
nings to  her,  Ann  pursued  a  new  plan : 
Hhe  insisted  on  telling  the  money  over ; 
but  took  care  to  make  it  less  than  it 
was,  by  two  or  three  pounds.  Not 
lung  after,  she  told  Lady  Baryton  that 
she  must  have  a  new  lock  put  on  the 
drawer  that  held  the  money,  as  she 
had  certainly  dropped  the  key  some~ 
where ;  and  that,  before  she  missed  it, 
some  one^  she  was  sure,  had  been  try- 
ing at  the  lock ;  for  it  was  evidently 
hampered  the  last  time  she  unlocked  it. 
"  Well,  then,  get  a  new  lock,"  replied 
her  careless  mistress ;  however,  let  the 
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drawer  be  forced  now ;  and  ihen  we 
had  better  tell  over  the  money."  The 
drawer  was  forced ;  tbey  told  the  mo- 
ney ;  and  even  Lady  Baryton  was  con- 
scious that  some  of  it  was  missing. 
But,  the  missing-  key,  and  hampered 
hck,  exonerated  Ann  from  suspicion; 
especially  as  Ann  owned  that  she  had 
discovered  the  loss  before;  and  de- 
clared that,  had  not  her  lady  insisted 
on  telling  over  the  money,  she  had  in- 
t^idedtoreplaceitgradually;  because 
she  felt  herself  responsible:  whileLady 
Baryton,  satisfied  and  deceived,  re- 
commended her  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
the  thief;  and  soon  foi^ot  the  whole 
circumstance. 

Lady  Baryton  thought  herself,  and 
perhaps  she  was,  a  woman  of  feeling. 
She  never  read  the  Old- Bailey  con- 
victions without  mourning  over  the 
prisoners  condemned  to  death ;  and 
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never  read  an  account  of  ao  execution 
withoat  shuddering-  Still,  from  want 
of  reflection,  and  a  high -principled 
sense  of  what  we  owe  to  others,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  are  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  household,  she  never 
for  one  moment  troubled  herself  to 
remember  that  she  was  d^ily  throwing 
temptations  in  the  way  of  a  servant 
to  commit  the  very  faults  which  led 
those  convicts,  whom  she  pitied,  to  the 
fete  which  she  deplored.  Alas  !  what 
have  those  persons  to  answer  for,  ia 
'  every  situation  of  life,  who  consider 
their  dependants  and  servants  merely 
as  such,  without  remembering  that 
they  are,  like  themselves,  heirs  of  the 
invisible  world  to  come ;  and  that,  if 
tbey  take  no  pains  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  in  order  to  save  their  immortal 
souls,  they  should,  at  least,  be  careful 
never  to  endanger  them. 
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In  a  few  weeks  after  the  dialogue 
given  above,  Lady  Baryton  bought 
some  strings  of  pearln  at  an  India 
sale;  and  having,  on  her  way  thence, 
shewn  them  to  her  jeweller,  that  he 
might  count  them,  and  see  if  there  were 
enough  to  make  a  pair  of  bracelets, 
she  brought  them  home,  because  she 
could  not  yet  afford  proper  clasps  to 
fasten  them ;  and  these  were  com- 
mitted to  Ann's  care.  But,  as  Lord 
Baryton,  the  next  week,  gave  his  lady 
a  pair  of  diamond  clasps,  she  sent  the 
pearls  to  be  made  up  immediately.  In 
the  evening,  however,  the  jeweller 
came  to  tell  her  that  there  were  two 
strings  less  than  when  she  brought 
them,  before.  '*  Then  they  must  have 
been  stolen !  she  exclaimed  ;  and  now 
I  remember  that  Beleon  told  me  she 
was  Bur^  there  was  a  thief  in  the 
house." — "  Are  you  sure,"  said  Lord 
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BarytOD,  "  that  Belson  is  not  the  thief 
hersein" — "  Impossible !  I  had  such 
a  character  of  her!  and  I  have  trusted 
her  implicitly!" — "  It  is  not  right  to 
tempt  even  the  most  boneflt,"  replied 
Lord  BarytoD ;  "  but  we  must  have 
strict  search  made ;  and  all  the  servants 
must  be  examiued." 

They  were  so ;  but,  as  Ann  Belson 
was  not  a  hardened  offender,  she  soon 
betrayed  herself  by  her  evident  misery 
and  terror;  and  was  committed  to 
prison  on  her  oyva/tdl  confession ;  but 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
agonyof  her  heart,  "Oh,  my  lady!  re- 
member that  1  conjured  you  not  to 
trust  me !"  and  Lady  Baryton's  heart 
reproached  her,  at  least  for  some  hours. 
There  were  other  hearts  also  that  ex- 
perienced self-reproach,  and  of  a  far 
longer  duration;  for  the  Melbournes, 
when  they  heard  what  had  happened, 
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saw  that  the  seeming  benevoleiice  of 
their  concealmeut  had  been  a  real  ia- 
jury,  and  had  ruined  her  whom  they 
meant  to  save.  They  saw  that,  had 
they  told  Lady  Baryton  the  truth,  that 
lady  would  either  aot  have  hired  her, 
in  spite  of  her  skill,  or  she  would  have 
taken  care  not  lo  put  her  in  situats<^ 
calculated  to  tempt  her  cupidityi  Sut, 
neither  Lady  Baryton's  regrets,  nor 
self-rejHtjach,  nor  the  greater  agonies 
of  the  Meibottntes,  could  alter  or  avert 
the  course  of  justice;  and  Ann  Belson 
was  condemned  to  death.  She  was, 
however,  strongly  recommended  to 
mercy,  both  by  the  jury  and  the  noble 
prosecutor;  and  her  conduct  in  prison 
was  so  exemplary,  so  indicative  of  the 
deep  contrition  of  a  trembling,  hum- 
ble christian,  that,  at  length,  the  in- 
tercession was  not  in  vain ;  and  the 
Melbounies  had  the  comfort  of  carry- 
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ing  to  her  what  was  to  them,  at  least, 
joyfolnews;  namely,  that  her  sentence 
"wae  commuted  for  transportation. 

Yet,  even  this  mercy  was  a  severe 
trial  to 'the  self-judged  Melboumes; 
since  they  had  the  misery  of  seeing 
the  affectionate  nurse  of  their  children, 
the  being  endeared  to  them  by  many 
years  of  active  services,  torn  from  all 
the  tender  ties  of  existence,  and  exiled 
for  life  as  a  felon  to  a  distant  land  I 
exiled  too  for  a  crime  which,  had 
they  performed  their  social  duty,  she 
might  never  have  committed.  But 
the  pain  of  mind  which  they  endured 
on  this  lamentable  occasion  was  not 
thrown  awayon  thetn ;  as  it  awakened 
them  to  serious  reflection :  they  learned 
to  remember,  and  to  teach  their  chiU 
dren  to  remember,  the  holy  command, 
"  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil,  that  good 
may  come;"  and  that  no  deviation 
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from  truth  and  iDgenuousness  can  be 
justified,  even  if  it  claims  for  itself  the 
ptaimible  title  of  the  active  or  passive 

LIB  OP  BENEVOLENCE. 

There  is  another  species  of  with- 
holding the  truth,  which  springs  from 
80  amiable  a  source,  and  is  so  often 
practised  even  by  pious  christians, 
that,  while  I  venture  to  say  it  is  at 
variance  with  reliance  on  the  wis- 
dom and  mercy  of  the  Creator,  I 
do  so  with  reluctant  awe.  I  mean 
a  concealment  of  the  whole  extent  of  a 
calamity  from  tlie  person  afflicted, 
lest  the  blow  should  fall  too  heavily 
upon  them. 

I  would  ask,  whether  such  conduct 
be  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that 
trials  are  mercies  in  disguise?  that  the 
Almighty  "  loveth  those  whom  he 
chasteneth,  and  scotti^th  every  son 
that  he  receiveth?" 
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If  this  assuraacebe  true,  we  set  our 
own  jud^ent  agaiast  that  of  the 
Deity,  by  coocealmg  from  the  sufferer 
the  extent  of  the  trial  inflicted  ;  and 
seem  to  beheve  ourselves  more  capable 
than  he  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
saffering  that  is  good  for  the  person 
so  visited^  and  we  set  up  our ^nite 
against  infinite  wisdom. 

There  are  other  reasons,  besides  re- 
ligious ones,  why  this  sort  of  deceit 
should  DO  more  be  practised  than  any 
other. 

The  motive  for  withholding  the 
whole  truth,  on  these  occasions,  is  to 
do  good:  but  will  the  desired  good  be 
effected  by  this  opposition  to  the 
Creator's  revealed  will  towards  the 
sufferer  ?  Is  it  certain  that  good  will 
be  performed  at  all,  or  that  conceal- 
ment is  necessary  ? 

What  is  the  reason  given  for  con- 
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cealiDg  half  the  truth?  Fear,  lest  the 
whole  would  be  more  than  the  sufferer 
could  bear ;  which  implies  that  it  is 
already  mighty,  to  an  awful  degree. 
Then,  surely,  a  degree  more  of  sufier- 
log,  at  such  a  mom^it,  cauDOt  possess 
much  added  pow«-  to  destroy;  and  if 
the  trial  be  allowed  to  come  in  its  full 
force,  the  mind  of  the  victim  will 
make  exactly  the  same  efforts  as  minds 
always  do  when  oppressed  by  misery.' 
A  state  of  heavy  affliction  is  so  repuls- 
ive to  the  feelings,  that  even  in  the 
fir^  paroxysms  of  it  we  all  make 
efforts  to  get  away  from  under  its 
weight ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  ask,  whether  we  do  nOt  always 
find  the  afflicted  less  cast  down  than 
we  expected  I  The  religious  pray  as 
well  as  weep ;  the  merely  moral  look 
around  for  consolation  here,  and,  as  a 
dog,  when  cast  into  the  sea,  as  soon  as 
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he  rises  and  regains  his  breath,  strikes 
out  his  feet,  in  order  to  float  secarety 
upon  the  waves ;  so,  be  their  sorrows 
great  or  small,  all  persons  instantly 
strive  to  find  support  somewhere ;  and 
they  do  find  it,  while  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  affliction  is  ofteo  the 
subsequent  rebound. 

I  could  point  out  instauces  (but  I 
shall  leave  my  readers  to  imagine 
them)  in  which,  by  concealing  from 
the  bereaved  sufferers  the  most  affect- 
ing part  of  the  truth,  we  stand  between 
them  and  the  balm  derived  from  that 
very  incident  which  was  mercifully 
intended  to  heal  their  wounds. 

I  also  object  to  such  concealment ; 
because  it  entails  upon  those  who  are 
guilty  ofitaseries  of  falsehoods;  false- 
hoods too,  which  are  often  fruitlessly 
uttered ;  since  the  object  of  them  is 
apt  to  suspect  deceit,  and  endure  that 
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restless  agunizing  suspicion,  which 
those  who  have  ever  experienced  it 
could  never  infiict  on  the  objects  .of 
their  love. 

Besides,  religion  and  reason  enable 
us,  in  time,  to  bear  the  calamity. of 
which  we  know  the  e;xtent ;  but  we  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  find  out  that 
which  we  only  su8pect>  and  the  mind's 
strength,  frittered  away  in  vain  and 
varied  conjectures,  runs  the  risk  of 
sinking  beneath  the  force  of  its  own 
indistinct  fears. 

Confidence  too  in  those  dear  friends 
whom  we  trusted  before  is  liable  to 
be  entirely  destroyed  \  and,  in  aU  iU 
hearings,  this  yteWintcTitioned  depar- 
ture from  truth  is  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief. 

Lastly^  I  object  to  such  conceal- 
ment, from  a  conviction  that  its  con- 
tinuance is  impsosible;  for,soroe  time 
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or  other,  the  whole  truth  is  reTealed 
at  a  moment  when  the  sufferers  are 
not  so  well  able  to  bear  it  as  they  were 
in  the  first  paroxysms  of  grief. 

In  this,  my  next  and  last  tale,  I  gire 
another  illustration  of  those  amiable, 
but  pernicious  lies,  the  lies  of  real 

BENEVOLENCE. 


THE  FATHER  AND  SON. 

"  Well,  then,  thou  art  willing  that 
Edgar  should  go  to  a  publick  school," 
said  the  vicar  of  a  small  parish  in 
Westmoreland  to  his  weeping  wife. 
**  Quite  willing." — *'  And  yet  thou  art 
in  tears,  Susan?" — "I  weep  for  bis 
faults;  and  not  because  .he  is  to  quit 
us.  I  grieve  to  think  he  is  so  disobe- 
dient and  unruly  that  we  can  manage 
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hitn  at  home  no  longer." — "  And  yet 
I  loved  him  so  dearly !  bo  much  more 
than . . . ."  Here  her  sobs  redoubled  ; 
and,  as  Vemon  rested  her  aching  head 
on  his  bosom,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Aye ;  and  so  did  I  love  hinit  evea 
better  than  our  other  children;  aad 
therefore,  probably,  our  injustice  is 
thus  visited.  But,  he  is  so  clever! 
He  learned  more  Latin  in  a  week  than 
his  brothers  in  a  month !" — "  And  he 
is  so  beautiftiir  observed  his  mother." 
"  And  so  generous !"  rejoined  his  fa- 
ther ;  but,  cheer  up,  my  beloved ;  under 
stricter  discipline  than  ours  he  may 
yet  do  well,  and  turn  out  all  we  could 
wish." — *'  1  hope,  however,"  replied 
the  fond  mother,  "  that  bis  master  will 
not  be  very  severe;  and  I  will  try  to 
look  forward."  As  she  said  this,  she 
left  her  husband  with  something  like 
comfort ;  for  a  t^kler  mother's  hopes 
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for  a  darling  child  are  easily  revived, 
and  she  went,  with  recovered  calm- 
ness, to  get  her  son's  wardrobe  ready 
against  the  day  of  hiR  departure.  The 
equally  affectionate  father  meanwhile 
called  bis  son  into  the  study,  to  pre- 
pare his  miod  for  that  parting  which 
his  undatiful  conduct  had  made  una- 
voidable. 

Bat  VeniOD  found  that  Edgar's  mind 
required  no  preparation ;  that  the  idea 
of  change  was  delightful  to  his  volatile 
nature;  and  that  he  panted  to  distin- 
guish himself  on  a  wider  field  of  ac- 
tion than  a  small  retired  village  af- 
forded to  his  daring,  restless  spirit ; 
while  his  father  saw  with  agony,  which 
he  could  but  ill  conceal,  that  this  de- 
sire of  entering  into  a  new  situation 
had  power  to  annihilate  all  regret  at 
parting  with  the  tenderest  of  parents 
and  the  companions  of  his  childhood. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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However,  his  feelings  were  a  little 
soothed  when  the  parting  hour  ar- 
rived ;  for  then  the  heart  of  Edgar 
was  so  melted  within  him  at  the  sight 
of  his  mother's  tears,  and  his  father's 
agony,  that  he  uttered  words  of  tender 
contritioD,  such  as  they  had  never 
heard  from  him  before;  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  spoke  comfort  to  their 
minds  when  they  beheld  him  no 
longer. 

But,  short  were  the  hopes  which 
that  parting  hour  had  excited.  Id  a 
few  months  the  master  of  the  school 
wrote  to  complain  of  the  insubordina- 
tion of  his  new  pupil.  In  his  next 
letter  be  declared  that  he  should  soon 
be  under  the  necessity  of  expelliug 
him ;  and  Edgar  bad  not  beep  at 
school  six  months,  before  he  prevented 
the  threatened  expulsion,  only  by 
r.unning  away,  no  one  knew  whither ! 
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Nor  was  be  heard  of  by  bis  fkmily 
for  four  years;  during  wbicb  time, 
Dot  even  the  dutiful  affection  of  their 
otlier  SODS,  nor  their  success  in  life, 
had  power  to  heal  the  breaking  heart 
of  the  mother,  nor  cheer  the  depressed 
spirits  of  the  father.  At  length  the 
prodigal  returned,  ill,  meagre,  penni- 
less, and  penitent ;  and  was  received, 
and  forgiven.  '*  But  where  hast  thou 
been,  my  child,  this  long,  long  time  ?" 
said  his  mother,  tenderly  weeping,  as 
she  gazed  on  bis  pale  sunk  cheek. 
"  Ask  me  no  questions !  I  am  here ; 
that  is  enough ;"  Edgar  Vernon  re- 
plied, sbudderiug  as  he  spake.  "  It  » 
enough!"  cried  his  mother,  throwing 
herselfon  his  neck!  "For  this,  myson, 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost, 
and  is  found !"  But  the  father  felt 
and  thought  differently:  he  knew  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  interrogate  his  son^ 
c2 
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and  he  resolved  to  insist  od  knowing 
where  and  how  those  long  four  years 
had  been  passed.  He  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  delay  his  qnestions  till  his 
Edgar's  health  was  re'established, 
and  when  that  time  arrived,  he  told 
him  that  he  expected  to  know  alt  that 
had  befallen  him  since  he  ran  away 
from  school."—"  Spare  me  till  to- 
morrow," said  Edgar  Vernon,  *'  and 
then  you  shall  know  all."  His  father 
acquiesced ;  but  the  next  morning 
Edgar  had  disappeared,  leaving  the 
following  letter  behind  him : — 

"  I  cannot,  dare  not,  tell  you  what 
a  wretch  I  have  been  I  though  I  own 
your  right  to  demand  such  a  confesion 
from  me.  Therefore,  I  must  become 
a  wanderer  again  !  Pray  forme,  dear- 
est and  tenderest  of  mothers!  Prayfor 
me,  bestoffatliersandof  men  !  I  dare 
not  pray  for  myself,  for  i  am  a  vile  and 
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wretched  sinner,  though  your  grateful 
and  affectionate  son,  E.  V." 

Though  this  letter  nearly  drove  the 
mother  to  distraction,  it  contained  for 
the  father  a  degree  of  soothing  comfort. 
She  dwelt  onlyon  the  conviction  which 
it  held  out  to  her,  that  she  should  pro- 
bably never  behold  her  son  again ;  but 
he  dwelt  with  pious  thankfulness  on 
the  sense  of  his  guilt,  expressed  by 
the  unhappy  writer ;  trusting  that  the 
sinner  who  knows  and  owns  himself 
to  be  "  vile"  may,  when  it  is  least 
expected  of  him,  repent  and  amend. 

How  had  those  four  years  been 
passed  by  Edgar  Vernon  ?  That  im- 
portant period  of  a  boy's  life,  the 
years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  ?  Suf- 
fice it  that,  under  a  feigned  name,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  traced,  he 
had  entered  on  board  a  merchant 
ship  \  that  he  had  left  it  after  he  had 
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made  one  voyage  ;  that  he  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  what  is  called  a 
sporting  character,  whom  he  had  met 
on  board  ship,  who  saw  that  Edgar 
had  talents  and  spirit  which  be  might 
render  serviceable  to  his  own  pursuits. 
This  man,  finding  he  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  treated  him  as  such,  and 
initiated  him  gradually  into  the  vari- 
ous arts  of  gambling,  and  the  vices  of 
the  metropolis;  but  one  night  they 
were  both  sui-prised  by  the  officers  of 
justice  at  a  noted  gaming-house;  and, 
after  a  desperate  scuffle,  Edgar  escaped 
wounded,  and  neariy  killed,  to  a  house 
in  the  suburbs.  There  he  remained 
till  he  was  safe  from  pursuit,  and  then, 
beHeving  himself  in  danger  of  dying, 
he  longed  for  the  comfort  of  his  pa- 
ternal roof;  he  also  longed  for  pater- 
nal forgiveness'; -and  the  prodigal  re- 
turned to  his  forgiving  parents. 
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But,  as  this  was  a  tale  which  Edgar 
might  well  shrink  from  relating  to  a 
pure  and  pious  father,  flight  was  far 
easier  than  such  a  cODfession.  Still, 
"  so  deceitful  is  the  human  heart,  and 
desperately  wicked,"  that  I  believe 
Edgar  was  beginning  to  feel  the  mo- 
notony of  his  life  at  home,  and  there- 
fore was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  justify  to 
himself  his  desire  to  escape  into  scenes 
more  congenial  to  his  habits  and,  now, 
perverted  nature.  His  father,  however, 
continued  to  hope  for  his  reformation, 
and  was  therefore  little  prepared  for 
the  next  intelligence  of  his  son,  which 
reached  him  through  a  private  chan- 
nel. A  friend  wrote  to  inform  him 
that  Edgar  was  taken  up  for  having 
passed  forged  notes,  knowing  them 
to  be  forgeries;  that  he  would  soon 
he  fully  committed  to  prison  for  trial ; 
and  would  be  tried  with  his  accom- 
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ptices  at  the  easuiog  assizes  for  Mid- 
dlesex. 

At  first,  even  the  firmoess  of  Vernon 
yielded  to  the  stroke,  and  he  was 
bowed  low  unto  the  earth.  But  the 
confiding  christian  struggled  against 
tiie  sorrows  of  the  suffering  father^ 
and  overcame  them;  till,  at  last,  he 
was  able  to  exclaim,  *"  I  will  go  to 
bim  !  I  will  be  near  him  at  his  trial ! 
1  will  be  near  him  even  at  his  death,  if 
death  be  his  portion  !  And,  no  doubt, 
1  shall  be  permitted  to  awaken  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  guilt.  Yes,  1  may  be 
permitted  to  see  him  expire  contrite 
before  God  and  man,  and  calling  on 
his  name  who  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost!"  But,  just  as  he  was  setting 
off  for  Middlesex,  his  wife,  who  had 
long  been  declining,  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance.so  much  worse,  that  he  could 
not  leave  her.     She,  having  had  su&-> 
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'picions  that  all  was  not  right  with 
£dgar,  contrived  to  discover  the 
TRUTH,  which  had  been  kindly^,  but  . 
eiToneouBly,  concealed  from  her,  and 
bad  sunk  under  the  sudden,  vnmi- 
tigated  blow ;  and  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence, that  the  protecutor  had  with- 
drawn the  charge,  came  at  a  moment 
when  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved 
hnsband  bad  closed  the  father's  heart 
against  the  voice  of  gladness. 

"This  good  news  came  too  late  to 
save  thee,  poor  victim !"  he  exclaimed^ 
as  he  knelt  beside  the  corpse  of  her 
whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and  so 
tenderly ;  "  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot, 
cannot  yet  rejoice  in  it  as  I  ought." 
But  be  soon  repented  of  this. ungrate- 
ful return  to  the  mercy  of  Heav«i; 
and,  even  before  the  body  was  con- 
signed to  the  grave,  he  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged that  the  liberation  of  his 
c3 
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son  was  a  ray  amidst  the  gloom  that 
surrounded  him. 

Meanwhile,  Edgar  Vernon,  when 
nnexpectedly  liberated  from  what  he 
knew  to  be  certain  danger  to  his  life, 
resolved,  on  the  ground  of  having 
been  falsely  taken  up,  and  as  an  inno- 
cent, injured  man,  to  visit  his  parents ; 
for  he  had  heard  of  his  mother's  ill- 
ness; and  his  heart  yearned  to  behold 
her  once  more.  But  it  was  only  in  the 
dark  hour  that  he  dared  venture  to 
approach  his  home:  and  it  was  Iiis 
intention  to  discover  himself  at  first  to 
his  mother  only. 

Accordingly,  the  gray  parsonage 
was  scarcely  visible  in  the  shadows 
of  twilight,  when  he  reached  the  gate 
that  led  to  the  back  door ;  at  which 
he  gently  knocked,  but  in  vain.  No 
one  answered  his  knock ;  all  was  still 
within  and  around.     What  could  this 
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mean?  He  then  walked  round  the 
house,  and  looked  in  at  the  window ; 
all  there  was  dark  and  quiet  as  the 
grave;  but  the  church  bell  was  tulling, 
while  alarmed,  awed,  and  overpower- 
ed, he  leaned  against  the  gate.  At  this 
moment  be  saw  two  men  rapidly  pass 
along  the  road,  saying,  "  I  fear  we 
shall  be  too  late  for  the  funeral !  1 
wonder  how  the  poor  old  man  will 
bear  it!  for  he,loved  his  wife  dearly !" 
— "  Aye;  and  so  he  did  that  wicked 
boy,  who  has  beeu  the  death  of  her;" 
replied  the  other. 

These  words  shot  like  an  arrow 
through  the  not  yet  callous  heart  of 
£dgar  Vernon,  and,  throwing  himself 
on  the  ^und,  he  groaned  aloud  in 
his  agony  ;  but  the  next  minute,  with 
the  speed  of  desperation,  he  ran  to- 
wards the  church,  and  reached  it  just 
as  the  service  was  over,  the  mourners 
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departing,  and  as  his  father  was  borae 
away,  nearly  insensible,  on  the  arms 
of  his  virtuous  sons. 

At  such  a  moment  Edgar  was  able 
to  enter  the  church  unheeded  ;  for  all 
eyes  were  on  his  afflicted  parent ;  and 
the  self-convicted  culprit  dared  not 
force  himself,  at  a  time  like  that,  on 
the  notice  of  the  father  whom  he  had 
so  grievously  injured.  But  his  poor 
bursting  heart  felt  that  it  must  vent 
its  agony,  or  break ;  and,  ere  the  coffin 
was  lowered  into  the  vault,  he  rushed 
forwards,  and,  throwing  himself  across 
it,  called  upon  his  mothers  name,  in 
an  accent  so  piteous  and  appalling, 
that  the  assistants,  though  they  did 
not  recognize  him  at  first,  were  unable 
to  drive  faim  away;  so  awed,  so  affect- 
ed, were  they  by  the  agony  which 
they  witnestsed. 

At  length  he  rose  up  and  endeavour- 
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etl  to  speak,  but  in  vaia  ;  then,  holdiDg 
his  cleoched.  fists  to  his  forehead,  be 
screamed  out,  "  Heaven  preserve  my 
senses !"  and  rushed  from  the  church 
with  all  the  speed  of  desperation. 
But  whither  should  he  turn  those  de- 
sperate steps !  He  longed,  earnestly 
longed,  to  go  and  humble  himself  be- 
fore his  father,  and  implore  that  par- 
don for  which  his  agonized  soul  pined. 
But,  alas !  earthly  pride  forbade  him 
to  indulge  the  salutary  feeling ;  for  he 
knew  his  worthy,  unofiending  brothers 
were  in  the  house,  and  he  could  not 
endure  the  mortification  of  encounter- 
ing those  whose  virtues  must  be  put  in 
comparison  with  his  vices.  He  there- 
fore cast  one  long  liogeriug  look  at 
the  abode  of  his  childhood,  and  fled 
for  ever  from  the  house  of  mourning, 
humiliation,  and  safety. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  he  wrote  to 
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his  father,  detailing  his  reasons  for 
visiting  home,  and  all  the  agooies 
which  he  had  experienced  during  his 
short  stay.  Fall  of  consolation  wais 
this  letter  to  that  bereaved  and  moura- 
ing  heart!  for  to  him  it  seemed  the 
language  of  contrition;  and  he  lament- 
ed that  his  beloved  wife  was  not  alive,' 
to  share  in  the  hope  which  it  gave  him. 
"  Would  that  he  had  come,  or  would 
now  come  to  me !  '*  he  exclaimed  ;  but 
the  letter  had  oo  date ;  and  he  knew 
not  whither  to  send  an  invitation.  But, 
where  was  be,  and  what  was  he,  at  that 
period  ?  In  gambling-houses,  at  cock- 
fights, sparring-matches,  fairs;  and  in 
every  scene  where  profligacy  prevailed 
the  most ;  while  at  all  these  places  he 
had  a  preeminence  in  skill,  which 
endeared  these  pursuits  to  him,  and 
made  his  occasional  contrition  power- 
less to  influence  him  to  amendment  of 
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life.     He  therefore  continued  to  disre- 
gard the  warning  voice  within  him ; 
till,  at  length,  it  was  DO  longer  heeded. 
One   night,   when   on  his  way  to 

Y ,  where  races  were  to  succeed 

the  assizes,  which  had  just  commen- 
ced, he  stopped  at  an  inn,  to  reiresh 
his  horse;  and,  being  hot  with  riding, 
and  depressed  by  some  recent  losses 
at  play,  he  drank  very  freely  of  the 
spirits  which  he  had  ordered.  At  this 
moment  he  saw  a  schoolfellow  of  his 
in  the  bar,  who,  like  himself,  was  on 

bis  way  to  Y .    This  young  man 

was  of  a  coarse,  unfeeling  nature; 
and,  having  had  a  fortune  left  him,  wa? 
full  o(  the  consequence  of  newly-ac- 
qnired  wealth. 

■  Therefore,  when  Edgar  Veruon  im- 
pulsively approached  him,  and,  put- 
ting his  hand  out,  asked  how  he  did, 
Dunham  haughtily  drew  back,  pat  his 
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hands  behind  bim,  and,  in  the  heariag 
of  several  persons,  replied,  "I  do  not 
know  you,  sir!" — "  Not  know  me, 
Dunham?"  cried  Edgar  Veroon,  turn- 
ing very  pale.  "  That  is  to  say,  1  do 
not  choose  to  know  you." — "  And  why 
not  ?"  cried  Edgar,  seizing  his  ann,  and 
with  alook  of  menace.  "  fiecause. ... 
because ....  I  do  not  choose  to  know 
a  man  who  murdered  his  mother." 
"  Murdered  his  mother!"  cried  the 
by-standers,  holding  up  their  hands, 
and  regarding  Edgar  Vernon  with  a 
look  of  horror.  "  Wretch !"  cried  he, 
seizing  Dunham  in  his  powerful  grasp^ 
"  explain  yourself  this  moment,"  or. . .. 
—"Then  take  your  fingers  from  my 
throat!"  Edgar  did  so;  and  Dunham 
said,  "  1  meant  only  that  you  broke 
your  mother's  heart  by  your  ill  con- 
duct; and,  pray,  was  not  that  mur- 
dering her?"    While  he  was  saying 
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this,  Edgar  Vernon  stood  with  folded 
arms,  rolling  his  eyes  wildly  from  one 
of  the  by-standers  to  the  other ;  and 
seeing,  as  he  believed,  disgust  towards 
him  in  the  countenarices  of  them  all. 
When  Dunham  had  finished  speaking, 
£dgar  Vernon  wrung  his  hands  in 
agony,  saying,  "true,  most  true,  I  am 
a  murderer !  1  am  a  parricide!  Then, 
suddenly  drinking  off  a  lai^e  glass  of 
brandy  near  him,  he  quitted  the  room, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  off  at 
full  speed.  Aim  and  object  in  view, 
'  he  had  none,-  he  was  only  trying  to 
ride  from  himself;  trying  to  escape 
from  those  looks  of  horror  and  aver- 
sion which  the  remarks  of  Dunham 
had  provoked.  But  what  right  had 
Dunham  so  to  provoke  him? 

After  he  had  put  this  question  to 
himself,  the  image  of  Dunham,  scorn- 
fully rejecting  his  hand,  alone  took 
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possession  of  his  remembrance,  till 
he  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  moment  urged  him  to 
seek  it  immediately. 

The  opportunity,  as  he  rightly  sus- 
pected, was  in  his  power;  Dunham 
would  soon  be  coming  that  way  on 

his  road  to  Y ;  and  he  would  meet 

him.  He  did  so ;  and,  riding  up  to 
him,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
exclaiming,  "  you  have  called  me  a 
murderer,  Dunham;  and  you  were 
right ;  for,  though  I  loved  my  mother 
dearly,  and  would  have  died  for  her, 
I  killed  her  by  my  wicked  course  of 
life  !"•—"  Well,  well;  I  know  that," 
replied  Dunham,  "  so  let  me  go!  for 
1  tell  you  1  do  not  like  to  be  seen  with 
such  as  yon.     Let  me  go,  I  say !" 

He  did  let  him  go ;  but  it  was  as 
the  tyger  lets  go  its  prey,  to  spring  on 
it  again.     A  blow  from  Edgar's  nerv- 
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Oils  arm  knocked  the  rash  insulter 
from  his  horse.  In  another  minute 
Dunham  lay  on  the  road,  a  bleeding 
corpse ;  and  the  next  morning  officers 
were  out  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer. 
That  wretched  man  was  soon  found, 
and  soon  secured.  Indeed,  he  had 
not  desired  to  avoid  pursuit ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  irritation  of  drunkenness 
and  revenge  had  subsided,  the  agony 
of  remorse  took  possession  of  his  soul; 
and  he  confessed  his  crime  with  tears 
of  the  bitterest  penitence.  To  be  brief: 
Edgar  Vernon  was  carried  into  that 
city  as  a  manacled  criminal,  which  he 
had  expected  to  leave  as  a  successful 
gambler;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
assizes,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  made  a  full  confession  of  his 
guilt  before  the  judge  pronounced 
condemnation ;  gave  a  brief  statement 
of  the  provocation  which  he  received 
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from  the  deceased;  blaming  himself  at 
the  same  time  for  his  criminal  revenge, 
in  so  heart-rending  a  manner,  and  la- 
menting so  pathetically  the  disgrace 
and  misery  in  which  he  had  involved 
his  father  and  family,  that  every  heart 
was  melted  to  compassion;  and  the 
judge  wept,  while  he  passed  on  him 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law. 

His  conduct  in  prison  was  so  ex- 
emplary, that  it  proved  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  father's  precepts,  though 
he  had  not  acted  upon  them  ;  and  his 
brothers,  for  whom  he  sent,  found  him 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  afforded  them 
tht;  only  and  best  consolation.  This 
contrite  lowly  christian  state  of  mind 
-accompanied  him  to  the  awful  end  of 
his  existence;  and  it  might  be  justly 
said  of  him,  that  "nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  like  the  losing  it." 

Painful,  indeed,  was  the  anxiety  of 
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£dgar  and  his  brothers,  lest  their  fa- 
ther should  learn  this  horrible  circum- 
stance :  but  as  the  culprit  was  ar- 
raigoed  under  a  feigned  name,  and  as 
the  crime,  trial,  and  execution,  had 
taken,  and  would  take  up,  so  short  a 
period  of  time,  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  he  wonld  never  learn  how 
and  where  Edgar  died ;  but  would 
implicitly  believe  what  was  told  him. 
They  therefore  wrote  him  word  that 
Edgar  bad  been  taken  ill  at  an  inn, 
near  London,  on  his  Toad  home;  that 
he  had  sent  for  them ;  and  they  had 
little  hopes  of  his  recovery.  They 
followed  this  letter  of  benevolent 
LIES  as  soon  as  they  could,  to  inform 
him  that  all  was  over. 

This  plan  was  wholly  disapproved 
by  a  friend  of  the  family,  who,  on 
principle,  thought  all  concealment 
wrong;  and,  probably,  useless  too. 
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When  the  brothers  drove  to  his 
house,  on  their  way  home,  he  said  to 
them,  "  I  found  your  father  in  a  state 
of  deep  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
though  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a  child, 
whom  not  even  his  errors  could  drive 
from  his  affections.  I  also  found 
him  consoled  by  these  expressions  of 
filial  love  and  reliance  on  the  merits 
of  his  Redeemer,  which  you  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Edgar  himself. 
Now,  as  the  poor  youth  died  peni- 
tent, and  as  his  crime  was  palliated 
by  great  provocation,  I  conceive  that 
it  would  not  add  much  to  your  father's 
distress,  were  he  to  he  informed  of 
thetnith.  You  know  that,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  to  the  implied  de- 
signs of  Providence,  I  object  to  any 
concealment  on  such  occasions,  but 
on  this,  disclosure  would  certainly  be 
a  s^er,  as  well  as  a  moreproper,  mode 
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of  proceeding ;  for,  though  be  does 
not  read  newspapers,  he  may  one  day 
learn  the  fact  as  it  is ;  and  then  the 
consequence  may  be  fatal  to  life  or 
reason.  Remember  how  ill  conceal- 
ment answered  in  your  poor  mother's 
case."  Bat  he  ai^ued  in  vain.  How- 
ever, he  obtained  leave  to  go  with  them 
to  their  father,  that  he  might  judge  of 
the  possibility  of  making  the  disclosure 
which  he  advised. 

They  found  the  poor  old  man  lean- 
ing his  head  upou  an  open  Bible,  as 
though  he  had  been  praying  over  it. 
The  sight  of  his  sons  in  mourning  told 
the  tale  which  he  dreaded  to  hear; 
and,  wringing  their  hands  in  silence, 
he  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned; 
and,  with  surprising  composure,  said, 
"Well ;  now  I  can  bear  to  hear  par- 
ticulars." When  they  had  told  him 
ail  they  chose  to  relate,  he  exclaim- 
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ed,  melting  into  tears,  "Enough! — 
Ob,  my  dear  sons  and  dear  friend,  it 
is  a  sad  and  grievous  thing  for  a  father 
to  own ;  but  I  feel  this  sorrow  to  be  a 
blessing!  I  had  always  feared  that  he 
would  die  a  violent  death,  either  by 
his  own  band,  or  that  of  the  execu- 
tioner; (here  the  sons  looked  triumph- 
antly at  each  other;)  therefore,  his 
dyii^  a  penitent,  and  with  humble, 
christian  reliance,  is  such  a  relief  to 
my  mind!"  Yes;  I  feared  he  might 
commit  forgery,  or  even  murder;  and 
that  would  have  been  dreadful  I" — 
"  Dreadful,  indeed!"  faltered  out  both 
the  brothers,  bursting  into  tears;  while 
Osborne,  choked,  and  almost  con- 
vinced, turned  to  the  window.  "  Yet," 
added  he,  "even  in  that  case,  if  he 
had  died  penitent,  I  trust  that  I  could 
have  borne  the  blow,  and  been  able 
to  believe  the  soul  of  my  unhappy  boy 
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-would  find  mercy!"  Here  Osborne 
eagerly  turned  round,  and  would  hare 
ventured  to  tell  the  truth ;  but  was 
withheld  by  the  frowns  of  his  com- 
panions, and  the  truth  was  not  told. 

Edgar  had  not  been  dead  above 
seveu  months,  before  a  visible  change 
took  place  in  his  father's  spirits,  and 
expression  of  countenance; — for  the 
constant  dread  of  his  coming  to  a  terri- 
ble end  had  hitherto  preyed  on  his 
mind,  and  rendered  his  appearance 
haggard ;  but  now  he  looked  and 
was  cheerful;  therefore  his  sons  re- 
joiced, whenever  they  visited  him,  that 
they  had  not  taken  Osborne's  advice. 
"  You  are  wrong,"  said  he,  "  he  would 
have  been  just  as  well,  if  he  had  known 
the  manner  of  Edgar's  death.  It  is  not 
his  ignorance,  but  the  cessation  of  anx- 
ious suspense,  that  has  thus  renovated 
him.     However,  he  may  go  in  this  ig- 
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norance  ta  his  ^rave ;  and  I  earnestly 
hope  he  will  do  so." — "  Ameu;"  sf^^ 
one  of  his  sons ;  for  his  life  .is  most 
precious  to  our  children,  as  well  as  to 
ns.  Our  little  boys  are  improving  so 
fast  under  his  tuition ! 

The  consciousness  of  recovering 
health,  as  a  painful  afieclion  of  tlie 
breath  and  heart  had  greatly  subsided 
since  the  death  of  Edgar,  made  the 
good  old  man  wish  to  visit,  during 
the  summer  months,  an  old  college 
friend,  who  lived  in  Yorkshire;  and 
be  communicated  his  intentions  ty  Ifis 
sons.  But  they  highly  disapproved 
them,  because,  though  Edgar's  dread- 
ful death  was  not  likely  to.  be  reveal^^ 
to  him  in  the  little  village  of  R — ^,.it 
might  be  disclosed  to  him  by  some 
one  or  other  during  a  long  journey. 

However,  as  he  was  bent  on  going, 
they  could  not  ftnd  a  sufficient  excuse 
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for  preventing  it ;  but  tbey  took  every 
precaution  possible.  They  wrote  to 
tfaeir  father's  intended  host,  desiring 
him  to  keep  all  papers  and  magazines 
for  the  last  seven  months  out  of  his. 
way ;  and  when  the  day  of  his  depart- 
ure arrived,  Osborne  himself  went  to 
take  a  place  for  him ;  and  took  care  it 
should  be  in  that  coach  which  did  not 
stop  at,  or  go  through  York,  in  order 
to  obviate  all  possible  chance  of  his 
hearing  the  murder  discussed.  But  it 
so  happened  that  a  family,  going  from 
the  town  whence  the  coach  started, 
wanted  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  without 
leave,  Vernon's  place  was  transferred 
to  the  other  coach,  which  went  thevery 
road  Osborne  disapproved.  '*  Well, 
well ;  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me;"  said 
the  good  old  man,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  chfmge ;  and  he  set  off, 
fiill  of  pious  thankfulness  for  the  affec- 
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tionate  conduct  and  regrets  of  his  pa- 
rishioners at  the  momeDt  of  his  depart- 
ure, as  they  lined  the.road  along  which 
the  coach  was  to  pass,  and  expressed 
even  clamorously  their  wishes  for  bis 
return. 

The  coach  stopped  at  an  inn  out- 
side the  city  of  York ;  and  as  Vemoa 
was' not  disposed  to  eat  any  dinner, 
he  strolled  along  the  road,  till  he 
came  to  a  small  church,  pleasantly  si- 
tuated, and  entered  the  churchyard 
to  read,  as  was  his  custom,  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  tombstones.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  saw  a  man  tilling  up 
-ti  new-made  grave,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  He  found  it 
was  the  sexton  himself;  and  he  drew 
from  him  several  anecdotes  of  the 
persons  interred  around  them. 

During  this  conversation  they  had 
walked  over  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
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when,  just  as  they  were  going  to  leave 
the  spot,  the  sexton  stopped  to  pluck 
some  weeds  from  a  grave  near  the 
corner  of  it,  and  Vernon  stopped  also  ; 
taking  hold,  as  he  did  so,  of  a  small 
willow  sapling,  planted  near  the  corner 
itself. 

As  the  man  rose  from  his  occupa- 
tion, and  saw  where  Vernon  stood, 
he  smiled  significantly,  and  said,  "  I 
planted  that  willow ;  and  it  is  on  a 
grave,  though  the  grave  is  not  marked 
out." — Indeed !" — "Yes ;  itis  the  grave 
of  a  murderer." — "  Of  a  murderer !" — 
echoed  Vernon,  instinctively  shudder- 
ing, and  moving  away  fromit. — "  Yes," 
resumed  he,  "  of  a  murderer  who  was 
hanged  at  York.  Poor  lad  !  it  was 
very  right  that  he  should  be  hanged  ; 
but  he  was  not  a  hardened  villain! 
and  lie  died  so  penitent!  and,  as  I 
knew  him  when  he  used  to  visit  where 
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I  was  groom,  I  could  not  help  pkmt- 
ing  this 'tree,  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake."  Here  he  drew  his  hand  across 
his  eyes.  "'Then  he  was  not  a  low- 
bom  maxi" — "  Oh  no ;  his  father  was  a 
clergyman,  I  think." — "Indeed!  poor 
man  :  was  he  living  at  the  time  ?"  said 
Vernon,  deeply  sighing.  "  Oh  yes ; 
for  his  poor  son  did  so  fret,  lest  his 
father  should  ever  know  what  he  had 
done ;  for  he  sud  he  was  an  aagel 
upon  earth  ;  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  how  he  would  grieve ;  for,  poor 
lad,  he  loved  his  father  and  his  uhotber 
too,  though  he  did  so  badly."-— **'!« 
his  mother  living?" — "  No :  if  she  had, 
he '  would  have  heeit  alive ;  but-  his 
evil  courses  broke  her  heart ;  and  it 
was  because  the  man  he  killed  re- 
proached him  for  having  mordned 
his  mother,  that  he  was  provt^ed  to 
murder  him. — '*  Poor,  rash,  mistake 
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yooth!  tben  he. had  provocation." — 
^^Ofa'yes; -the  greatest:  hut  he  was 
Tcury  scary  for  what  he  had  done ;  aad 
it  would  have  broken  your  heart  to 
hesr'him  t^£  of  his  poor  father." — 
**'I  am  glad  I  did  not  hear  him,"  ssud 
Vernon  hastily,  and  in  a  faltering 
Toice(forhethoughtof Edgar).  "And 
yet,  Sir,  it  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  too." — "  Then  he  had  virtuous 
feelings,  and  loved  hia  father  amidst 
all  kis  errors ;" — "  aye," — "  and  I  dare 
say  his  father  loved  him,  in  spite  of  his 
feults." — "  I  dare  say  he  did,"  replied 
the  man ;  "  for  one's  children  are  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  you  know,  Sir, 
after  all  that  is  said  and  done ;  and 
may  be  this  young  fellow  was  spoiled 
in  the'  bringing  up."—"  Perhaps  so," 
said  Vernon,  sighing  deeply.  "  How- 
ever, this  poor  lad  made  a  very  good 
end/' — ^I  am  glad  of  that!  and   he 
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lies  here,"  continued  Vernon,  gaz- 
ing on  the  spot  with  deepening  in- 
terest, and  moving  nearer  to  it  as  he 
spoke.  "  Peace  be  to  his  soul !  but 
was  he  not  dissected?" — "Yes;  but 
his  brothers  got  leave  to  have  the  body 
after  dissection.  They  came  to  me  ; 
and  we  buried  it  privately  at  night."' 
~"  His  brothers  came!  and  who  were 
his  brothers'?" — "  Merchants,  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  was  a  sad  cot  on  thcra  ; 
but  they  took  care  that  their  father 
should  not  know  it." — "No.!"  cried 
Vernon,  turning  sick  at  heart.  '  "  Oh 
no ;  they  wrote  kirn  word  that  his 
son  was  ill ;  then  went  to  Westmore- 
land, and " — "  Tell  me,"  intef- 

rupted  Vernon,  gasping  for  breath, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  tell 
me  the  name  of  this  poor  youth  !" — 
"  Why,  he  was  tried  under  a  false 
name,  for  the  sake  of  his  family ;  but 
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his  real  name  was  Edgar  VernonC 
The  agonized  parent  drew  back, 
shuddered  violently  and  repeatedly, 
casting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  look  of  mingled  ap- 
peal and  resignation.  He  then  rushed 
to  the  obscure  spot  which  covered 
the  bones  of  his  son,  threw  himself 
upon  it,  and  stretched  his  arms  over 
it,  as  if  embracing  the  unconscious 
deposit  beneath,  while  his  head  rested 
on  the  grass,  and  he  neither  spoke 
nor  moved.  But  he  uttered  one  groan : 
then  all  was  stillness ! 

His  terrified  and  astonished  com- 
panion remained  motionless  for  a  few 
moments, — then  stooped  to  raise  him ; 
but  the  FIAT  OF  MERCY  httd  gone  forth, 
and  the  paternal  heart,  broken  by 
the  sudden  shock,  had  suffered,  and 
breathed  its  la^t. 

d3 
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CHAP.  XI. 


LIES  OF  WANIONKESS. 

I  COME  now  to  LIES  OF  WANTONNESE); 

that  is,  lies  told  rrom  no  oUier  motive 
but  a  love  of  lying,  £md  to  shew  the 
utterer's  total  contempt  for  truth,  and 
for  those  scrupulous  persons  of  thext 
acquaintauce  who  look  on  it  with  re- 
verence, and  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
their  principles:  lies,  having  their 
origin  merely  in  a  depraved  fondness 
for  speaking  and  inventiog  falsehood. 
Not  that  persons  of  this  descriptioD 
confine  their  falsehoods  to  this  sort  of 
lying:  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  ad.0e 
this  fashion,  because  they  have  ex- 
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hausted  the  strongly-motived  and 
more  natural  sorts  of  lying.  In  such 
as  these,  there  is  no  more  hope  of 
amendment  than  there  is  for  the  man 
of  intemperate  habits,  who  has  ex- 
hausted life  of  its  pleasures,  and  his 
constitution  of  its  enei^y.  Such  per- 
sons must  go  despised  and  (terrible 
state  of  human  degradation  I)  un*' 
b-usted,  uttbelieved,  into  their  graves. 

Practical  lies  come  last  on  my 
list;  Kes  not  inrrEREO,  but  acted; 
and  dress  will  furnish  roe  with  most 
of  my  illustrations. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  art 
of  dress  is  to  conceal  defects  and 
frBioHTEN  BEAUTIES ;  therefore,  as 
concealment  is  deception,  this  ^e^ 
art  c(f  dress  is  fomided  on  falsehood; 
but^  certainly,  in  some  instances,  on 
falsehood,  eenporaltvefy,  of  an  inno- 
emt  kind. 
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If  the  false  hair  be  so  worn,  that  no 
one  can  fancy  it  natural ;  if  the  bloom 
on  the  cheek  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  nature ;  or,  if  the  person 
who  "conceals  defects,  and  heightens 
beauties,"  openly  avows  the  practice, 
then  is  the  deception  annihilated.  But, 
if  the  cheek  be  so  artfully  tinted,  that 
its  hue  is  mistaken  for  natural  colour; 
if  the  false  hair  be  so  skilfully  woven, 
that  it  passes  for  natural  hair ;  if  the 
crooked  person,  or  meagre  formj  be 
so  cunningly  assisted  by  dress,  that 
the  uneven  shoulder  disappears,  and 
becoming  fulne»4s  succeeds  to  unbe- 
coming thinness,  while  the  man  or 
woman  thus  assisted  by  art  expects 
their  charms  will  be  imputed  to  nature 
alone;  then  these  aids  of  dress  partake 
of  the  nature  of  other  lying,  and  be* 
come  equally  vicious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religious  and  the  moral. 
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I  have  said  the  man  or  woman  so 
assisted  by  art;  and  I  believe  that,  by 
including  the  stronger  sex  in  the  above 
observation,  I  have  only  been  strictly 
just. 

While  men  hide  baldness  by  gluing 
a  piece  of  false  hair  on  their  heads, 
meaning  that  it  should  pass  for  their 
own,  and  while  a  false  calf  gives 
muscular  beauty  to  a  shapeless  leg, 
can  the  observer  on  human  life  do 
otherwise  than  include  the  wiser  sex 
in  the  list  of  those  who  indulge  in  the 
permitted  artifices  »id  mysteries  of 
the  toilet?  Nay;  bolder  still  are  the 
advances  of  some  men  into  its  sacred 
mysteries,  1  have  seen  the  eyebrows, 
even  of  the  young,  darkened  by  the 
hand  of  art,  and  their  cheeks  redden- 
ed by  its  touch ;  and  who  has  not 
seen,  in  Bond  Street,  or  the  Drive, 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
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certain  ndtorioa^'tnen  <ff'ftishiOn  g\oW- 
n^  in  immortal  bt<>om,  abd 'rfVatliE^ 
tbe  dashing  bc^  beside  tHendl     '   V 

The  following  also  are  PRActifcAL 
iiEs  of  every  day's  experience.         '  " 

Wearing  pastefor  diamondg;int^od- ' 
ing  that  the  ^se  should  be  taken  for 
the  true;  and  purchasing  brooches, 
pins,  and  rings  of  mock  jewels,  intend- 
ing that  they  should  pass  for  real  on:6s. 
Passing  off  gooseberry- wine  at  dinner 
for  real  Cfaampaigne,  and  English  li- 
queurs for  foreign  ones.  But,  on  threse 
occasions,  the  motive  is  not  alway^' 
the  mean  and  contemptible  wish  of  thi- 
posing  on.  the  credulity  of  others ;  Btit 
it  has  sometimes  its  source  in  a  HH- 
gerous  as  well  as  deceptive  ambitiorii'' 
that  of  making  an  appearatuee  heyOfiA 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  persoHi 
so  deceiving  really  warrant;  the  wi^ 
to  he  supposed  to  be  more  optdent  than 
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th^,r^^  are;  that  mast  common  of  all 
tbe,,ffi^ieal  lies;  as  rum  and  bank- 
ruptcy ft^tow  in  its  train.  The  lady 
whp  purchases  an^l  wears  paste,  which 
she  hopes  will  pass  for  diamonds,  is 
usually  one  who  has  no  right  to  wear 
jewels  at  all ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
passes  off  gooseberry-wine  for  Cham- 
paigne  is,  in  all  probability,  aiming  at 
a  style  of  living  beyond  his  situation 
in  society. 

On  some  occasions,  however,  when 
ladies  substitute  paste  for  diamonds, 
the  substitution  tells  a  tale  of  greater 
error  still.  I  mean,  when  ladies  wear 
mock  for  real  jewels,  because  their 
extravagance  has  obliged  them  to  raise 
money  on  the  latter;  and  they  are 
therefore  constrained  to  ke^  up  die 
ap|>earance  of  their  necessary  and  ac- 
customed splendour,  by  a  pbactical 

LIE 
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The  following  is  apother  of  the 
PBACTICAL  LIES  ID  commoa  use. 

The  medical  raan,  who  desires  his 
servant  to  call  him  out  of  church,  or 
from  a  party,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  the  great  business 
which  he  has  not,  is  guilty  not  of  utter- 
ing but  of  acting  a  falsehood;  and 
the  author  ako,  who  makes  his  pub- 
lisher pnt  second  and  third  editions 
before  a  work  of  which,  perhaps,  not 
even  the  first  edition  is  sold. 

But,  the  most  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  others,  though  perhaps  the  most 
pitiable  of  practical  lies,  are.those  act- 
ed by  men  who,  though  they  know 
themselves  to  be  in  the  gulf  of  bank- 
ruptcy, either  from  wishing  to  put  off 
the  evil  day,  or  from  the  visionary  hope 
that  something  will  occur  unexpect- 
edly to  save  then),  launch  out  into  in- 
creased splendour  of  living,  iu  order 
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to  obtain  further  01*6(111,  and  induce 
their  acquaintances  to  intrust  their 
money  to  tliem.  ' 

There  is,  however,  one  practical 
LIE  more  iUtat  still,  in  my  opinion ; 
because  it  is  the  practice  of  schools. 
and  consequently  the  sin  of  early  life ; 
— a  period  of  existence  in  which  it  is 
desirable,  both  for  general  and  individ? 
iial  good,  that  habits  of  truth  and  in- 
tegrity should  be  acquired,  and  strict- 
ly adhered  to.  I  mean  the  pernicious 
custom  which  prevails  amongst  boys, 
and  probably  girls,  of  getting  their 
schoolfellows  to  do  their  exercises  for 
thcto,  or  consenting  to  do  the  same 
office  for  others. 

Some  will  say,  "  but  it  would  be 
so  ilt-natured  to  refuse  to  write  one's 
schoolfellows'  exercises,  especially 
when  one  is  convinced  that  they  can- 
not write  them  for  themselves."    But, 
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leaving  tbe  question  of  truth  asd 
falsehood  unargued  a  -while,  let  us  ■ex- 
amine coolly  that  of  tbe  probable  gtiod 
or  evil  done  to  the  parties  obliged. 

What  are  childreo  sent  to  schflwl 
for? — to  learn.  And  when  there, 
what  are  the  motives  which  are  to 
make  them  learn?  dread  of  punish- 
ment, aad  hope  of  distinction  aiMl 
reward.  There  are  few  children  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  be  led  on  to  industry 
by  one  ot  both  of  these  motives,  how- 
ever indolent  they  may  be;  but,  if 
these  motives  be  not  allowed  their  [HV- 
per  scope  of  action,  the  stupid  boy 
will  never  take  the  trouble  to  learn, 
if  he  finds  that  he  can  avoid  punishi- 
ment,  and  g!un  reward,  by  prevailmg 
on  some  more  diligent  boy  to  do  his 
exercises  for  him.  Those,  therefore, 
who  thus  indulge  their  schoolfeHows, 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  their  future  wel- 
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fare,  and  are  in  reality  ybes  where  they 
ikncied  themaekvesjiiends.  But,  geoe- 
rally  speaking,  they  have  not  even  this 
excuse  for  their  pernicious  compli- 
ance, since  it  springs  from  waiU  of 
sufficient  firmness  to  say  no, — and  de- 
ny an  earnest  request  at  the  command 
of  (M^Dciple.  But,  to  such  I  would 
pat  this  question.  '*  Which  is  the  real 
friend  to  a  child,  the  person  who  gives 
it  the  sweetmeats  which  it  asks  for, 
at  the  risk  of  making  it  ill,  merely 
becwise  it  w^re  so  hard  to  refuse  the 
dear  little  tliiog ;  or  the  person  who, 
ooBsidering  only  the  interest  and 
health  of  tiie  child,  resists  its  impor- 
tunities, though  grieved  to  deny  its 
request?  No  doubt  that  they  would 
give  the  palm  of  real  kindness,  real 
good-nafaire  to  the  latter ;  and  in  like 
roanoer,  the  boy  who  refutes  to  do  his 
schoolfellow's  task  b  more  truly  kiad, 
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more  truly  good-natured,  to  him  than 
lie  who,  by  iodulging  his  indoleDce, 
runs  the  risk  of  making  him  a  dunce 
for  life. 

fiut  some  may  reply,  "  It  would 
make  one  odious  in  the  school,  were 
one  to  refuse  this  common  compliance 
with  tlie  wants  and  wishes  of  one's 
companions." — Not  if  the  refusal 
were  declared  to  be  the  result  of  prin- 
ciple, and  every  aid  not  contrary  to  it 
vvere  ollered  and  afforded ;  and  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  schoolfellows 
may  assist  each  other,  without  any 
violation  of  truth,  and  without  abar- 
ing  with  them  in  the  pbactical  lie, 
by  imposiog  on  their  masters,  as  theirs, 
lessons  which  they  never  wrote. 

This  common  practice  in  schools  is 
a  PRACTICAL  LIE  of  Considerable  im- 
portance, from  its  frequency ;  and  be- 
cause, as  I  before  observed,  the  re- 
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suit  of  it  is,  that  the  first  step  which 
a  child  sets  in  a  school  is  into  the 
midst  of  deceit — tolerated,  cherished, 
deceit.  For,  if  children  are  quick  at 
learning,  they  are  called  upon  imme- 
diately to  enable  others  to  deceive; 
and,  if  dull,  they  are  enabled  to  appear 
in  borrowed  plumes  themselves. 

How  often  have  I  heard  men  in 
mature  life  say,  "Oh  I  I  knew  such  a 
one  at  school;  he  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  but  so  dull !  I  have  often  done 
his  exercises  for  him."  Or,  I  have 
heard  the  contrary  asserted.  "  Such 
a  one  was  a  very  clever  boy  at  school 
indeed  ;  he  has  done  many  an  exer- 
cise for  me ;  for  he  was  very  good-nO' 
tured"  And  in  neither  case  was  the 
speaker  conscious  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  meanness  of  deceptioa 
himself,  or  been  accessory  to  it  in 
another. 
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pEuents  also  correct  their  <jiildren'8 
exercises,  and  thereby  enable  themto 
put  a  deceit  on  the  master ;  not  only 
by  this  means  convincing  their  off- 
ering of  their  own  total  disregard  of 
truth;  a  convictioa  doubtless  most 
pernicious  in  its  efiecta  on  their  young 
minds ;  but  as  fid!  of  folly  as  it  is  of 
laxity  of  principle ;  since  the  deceit 
cannot  fait  of  being  detected,  when- 
ever the  parents  are  not  at  hand  to 
aflbrd  their  assistance. 

But,  is  it  necessary  that  this  school 
delinquency  should  exist?  Is  it  not 
advisable  that  children  should  lean) 
the  rudiments  of  truth,  rather  then 
falsehood,  with  those  of  their  mother 
tongue  and  the  classics  ?  Surely  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  should  watch  over 
the  morals,  while  improving  the  mituk 
of  youth.  Sorely  parents  ought  to  be 
tremblingly  solicitous  that  their  diil- 
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drea  should  always  speak  truth,  and 
be  porrected  by  their  preceptors  for 
utjtering  falsehood.  Yet,  of  what  use 
cpuld  it  be  to  correct  a  child  for  telU 
ing  a  spontaneous  tie,  on  the  impulse 
of  strong  temptation,  if  that  child  be 
in  the  daily  habit  of  deceiving  his 
master  ou  system,  and  of  assisting 
others  to  do  so?  While  the  present 
pi;fiptijee  wilb  regard  to  exereise-mak- 
ip£  exists ;  while  boys  and  girls  go  up 
to  their  preceptors  with  lies  in  their 
bfuids,  whence,  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
th^yare  transferred  to  their  lips;  every 
hope  that  truth  will  be  taughtin  schools, 
a?,  a  uec^sary  moral  duty,  must  be 
totally,  apd  for  ever,  annihilated. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


I  CANNOT  point  out  the  mischievous 
nature  and  impolicy  of  lying  better 
than  by  referring  my  readers  to  their 
own  experience.  Which  of  tbemdoes 
not  know  some  few  persons,  at  least, 
from  whose  habitual  disr^ard  of 
truth  they  have  often  suffered ;  and 
with  whom  they  find  intimacy  un- 
pleasant, as  well  as  unsafe ;  because 
confidence,  that  charm  and  cement  of 
intimacy,  is  wholly  wanting  iu  the  in- 
tercourse? Which  of  my  readers  is  ■ 
not  sometimes  obliged  to  say,    *<  I 
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ought  to  add,  that  my  authority  for 
what  I  have  just  related,  is  only  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  sucb-a-oue,  or  a  certain 
young  lady,  or  a  certain  yonng  geo- 
tleman ;  therefore,  you  know  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  it," 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  every  town 
and  village  bas  its  idiot;  and,  with 
equal  truth,  probably,  it  may  be  ad- 
vanced, that  every  one's  circle  of  ac- 
(}uaintance8  contaioB  one  or  more  per- 
sons known  to  be  habitual  liars,  and 
always  mentioned  as  such.  I  may  be 
asked,  "  if  this  be  so,  of  what  conse- 
quence is  it?  And  how  is  it  mischiev- 
ous ?  If  such  persons  are  known  and 
chronicled  as  liars,  they  can  deceive 
no  one ;  and,  therefore,  can  do  no 
harm."  But  this  is  not  true :  we  are 
not  always  on  our  guard,  either  against 
our  own  weakness,  or  against  that  of 
others ;  and  if  the  most  notorious  liar 

VOL.  II.  E 
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tells  UB  something  vbich  we  wish  t& 
believe,  our  wise  resolution  never  to 
credit  or  repeat  what  he  has  told  os, 
fades  before  oar  desire  to  confide  in 
him  on  this  occasion.  Thus,  even  in 
.  spite  of  cautiob,  we  become  the  agents 
of  his  falsehood ;  and,  though  lovers 
of  truth,  are  the  assistants  of  lying. 

Nor  are  there  many  of  my  readers, 
I  venture  to  pronounce,  who  have  not 
at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives, 
had  cause  to  lament  some  violation 
of  truth,  of  which  they  themselves  were 
guilty,  and  which,  at  the  time,  they 
considered  as  wise,  or  positively  un- 
avoidable. 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  the  impo- 
licy even  of  occasional  lying  is,  that  it 
exposes  one  to  the  danger  of  never  be- 
ing believed  in  future.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  implicit  credence  to  those  who 
have  once  deceived  us;  when  they  did 
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SO  deceive,  they  were  governed  by  a 
motive  sufficiently  powerful  to  over- 
come their  regard  for  truth  ;  and  how 
can  one  ever  be  sure,  that  equal  tempt- 
ation is  not  always  present,  and  al- 
ways overcoming  them  1 

Admitting,  that  perpetual  distrust 
attends  on  those  who  are  known  to 
be  frequent  violatei;s  of  truth,  it  seems, 
to  me  that  the  liar  is,  as  if  he  was  not. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated  for  all 
the  important  purposes  of  life.  That 
Ttum  or  woman  is  do  better  than  a  non- 
entity, whose  simple  assertion  is  not. 
credited  immediately.  Those  whose 
words  no  one  dares  to  repeat,  without 
naming  their  authority,  lest  the  inform- 
ation conveyed  by  them  should  be 
too  implicitly  credited,  such  persons, 
I  repeat  it,  exist,  as  if  they  existed 
not.  They  resemble  that  diseased 
eye,  which,  though  perfect  in  colour. 
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and  appearance,  is  wboHy  i 
becanse  it  canDOt  perform  A&  fboe- 
tion  tor  which  it  was  created^  tbati  of 
seeing-',  for,  of wbatusetoothersiaod 
of  what  benefit  to  th«nse]t6s, .  can 
those  be  whose  tongdee  are  alwnys 
suspected  of  uttering  falsebeod,  and 
whose  words,  instead  of  inspiriog  con- 
fidence, that  soul  and  cementof  £«• 
ciety,  and  of  mutual  regard,  are  re- 
ceived with  offensive  distnist,  aad 
never  repeated  witbont  caution  aid 
apology'?  ■  ■ 

'  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  ahewi  tint 
speaking  the  truth  does  not  imply  a 
necessity  to  wound  the  feeKngB-of  any 
one ;  but  that,  even  if  fbeunrestriotbd 
practice  of  troth  in  society  didat^firat 
give  pain  to  self-love,  itwouldviatfae 
end,  further  the  best  views  of  b^e- 
volence ;  namely,  moral  improvement. 
There  cannot  be  any  reason'  why 
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a^Smsive  9vitome  trutha  shoq]d  be  vo- 
iunt'eered\,  because  one  lays  it  down,  as 
B>  pEinciple  'tltat  truth  must  be  spoken, 
orheifToIJetj^oi*.  If  I  put  a  question 
te  lanether  which. may,  i(  truly  ans- 
^wcred,  wound  either  my  sensibility 
ovi.ray  Bcif-love,  1  should  be  nghtly 
«erved,  if  replied  to  by  a  heme  truth ; 
hut;  taki^  conversation  according  to 
its  geoeral  tenor — that  is,  under  the 
■osoal  peetraintB  of  decorum  and  pro- 
pciety— truth  aaid  beoeyolence  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  to  go  hand  in  hand ; 
aald  not,  as  is  commoaly  imagined,  be 
■opposed  tO'  each  other.  Fur  inslauce, 
if  a  (p«Boa  in  company  be  old,  plain, 
<Kffe«ted,  vulgar  in  maqtiers,  or  dressed 
'Hiiaimianer  unbecoraic^  theu-  years, 
■kyutthost  lore  of  truth  would  never 
lead  me  to  say,  "how  old  you  look! 
orhow  j^ain  you  are!  or  how  impro- 
perly dreesed!  or  how  vulgar!  and  how 
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affected !  But,  if  this  person  were  to 
say  to  me,  "  do  I  not  look  old  ?  am  I 
DOt  plain  ?  am  I  not  improperly  dress- 
ed ?  nm  1  vulgar  in  manners  ?"  and  so 
on,  1  own  that,  according  to  my  prin- 
ciples, I  must,  in  my  reply,  adhere  to 
the  strict  truth,  after  having  vainly 
tried  to  avoid  answering,  by  a  serious 
expostulation  on  the  folly,  impro- 
priety, and  indelicacy  of  putting  sucb 
a  question  to  any  one.  And  what 
would  the  consequence  be  ?  The  per- 
son so  answered,  would,  probably, 
never  like  me  again.  Still,  by  my  re- 
ply, 1  might  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  indiscreet  questioner. 
If  ugly,  the  inquirer  being  convinced 
that  not  on  outward  charms  could  he 
or  she  build  tbeir  pretensions  to  please, 
might  study  to  improve  in -the  more 
permanent  graces  of  mind  and  man- 
ner.     If  growing   old,    the  inquirer 
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might  be  led  by  my  reply  to  reflect 
seriously  on  the  brevity  of  life,  and  try 
to  grow  in  grace  while  advancing  in 
years.  If  ill-dressed,  or  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  a  certain  time  of  life,  the 
inquirer  might  be  led  to  improve  in 
this  particular,  and  be  no  longer  exr 
posed  to  the  sneer  of  detraction.  If 
vulgar,  the  inquirer  might  be  induced 
to  keep  a  watch  in  future  over  the 
admitted  vulgarity ;  and,  if  affected, 
might  endeavour  at  greater  simplicity, 
and  less  pretension  in  appearance. 
■  Thus,  the  temporary  wound  to  the 
self-love  of  the  enquirer  migbt.be  at- 
tended with  lasting  benefit;  and  bene- 
volence in  reality  be  not  wounded,  but 
gratified.  Besides,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  truly  benevolent  can  al- 
ways find  a  balm  for  the  woynds  which 
duty  obliges  thenj  to  inflict. 
.Few  persons  are  so  entirely  devoid 
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of  exterqal.ajfd  internal  cbaniis,  aa^ot 
tp  be  subject?  for  aoipne  .kjnd  of  €fmi- 
mepdatioo;  therefore^  i, believe*: that 
meaas  may  always  be  found  to  aniMtii 
down  the  plumes  of  |hat,  self-love 
which  principlefaas  obliged  us  to  ni^e. 
But,  if  it  were  to  becomea  generaiprin- 
ciple  of  action  in  society  to  uttecspao- 
taneons  truth,  the  difficult  situation  in. 
which  I  have  painted  the  ntterei^.ot 
truth  to  be  placed,  would,  intime,'bp 
impossible ;  for,  if  certain  that  the  trutk 
would  be  sppkeu,  and  their  suspioioos 
concerning  their  defects  confinmed*' 
none  vrould  dare  to  put  such  queetio^ii 
as  I  have  enumerated.  Thos?  .qu^ir 
tions  sprung  from  the  hope  (ff  bea^gri 
contradicted  and, .flattered,,  audrw^f^^ 
that, hope  fi;inihilated,  np  Qn^.iojq^ldi 
ever  so  question  again.        •.  1,1  ,|. 

I  shall  observe  here,  that  th^osft  ](r^{  > 
make  mortifying  observalionsi  ^  th^, 
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p«rsOaat  'd^cW  of  ttoeir  fWefids,  Or  oti 
atiyinfK-mJtyeilhfei'  of  body  or  iriind, 
su-e  not  actuated  by  the  love  of  thlth, 
or  by  'any  good  "motive  whatever ;'  but 
tbat'such  unpleasant  sincerity  is  mere- 
ly flie  '  result  of  coarseness  of  mind, 
and  a  mean  desire  to  inflict  pain  and 
mortification ;  therefore,  if  the  utterer 
of  thetn  be  noble,  or  even  royal,  I 
should  still  bring  a  chaise  against 
them,  terribleto  "  ears  polite,"  that  of 
ill-breeding  and  positive  vvlgarity. 

All  human  beings  are  convinced  in 
the  ^to^et  of  the  importance  of  truth 
to  the  interests  of  society,  and  of  the 
noisbhief  which  they  experience  from 
lyin^,'  though  few,  comparatively, 
tbitikf  the  pft,ctice  of  the  one,  and 
avdidance  of  the  other,  binding  either 
on  the  christian  or  the  moralist,  when 
they  are  acting  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
the  world.   "Nor,  can  I  wonder  at  this 
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iDConsistency,  when  boys  and  giris, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  however 
they  may  be  taught  to  speak  the 
truth  at  home,  are  so  often  tempted 
into  the  tolerated  commissiou  of  false- 
hood as  soon  as  they  set  their  foot 
into  a  public  school. 

But  we  must  wonder  still  less  at  the 
little  shame  which  attaches  to  what  is 
called  WHITE  lying,  when  we  see  it 
sauctioned  in  the  highest  assemblies 
in  this  kingdom. 

It  is  with  fear  and  humility  that  I 
Venture  to  blame  a  custom  prevalent 
in  our  legislative  meetings ;  which,  as 
Christianity  is  declared  to  be  "  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  laud," 
Ought  to  be  christian  as  well  as  wise ; 
and  where  every  member  feeling  it 
binding  on  him  individually,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  oath,  should  speak 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
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Yet,  what  is  the  real  state  of  things 
there  on  some  occasions  1 

In  the  heat,  (the  pardonable  heat, 
perhaps,)  of  political  debates,  and 
from  the  excitement  produced  by  col- 
lision of  wits,  a  noble  lord,  or  an 
honourable  commoner,  is  betrayed 
into  severe  personal  comment  on  his 
antagonist.  The  unavoidabU  conse- 
quence,  as  it  is  thought,  is  apology,  or 
duel. 

Bnt,  as  these  assemblies  are  called 
christian,  even  the  warriors  present 
deem  apology  a  more  proper  proceed- 
ii^  than  duel.  Yet,  how  is  apology 
to  be  made  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  dictates  of  worldly  honour  1  And 
how  can  the  necessity  of  duel,  that 
savage-  heathenish  disgrace  to  a  civil- 
ized and  christian  laud,  be  at  once 
obviated  ?  -  Oh !  the  method  is  easy 
enough.  "  It  is  as  easy  as  lying,"  and 
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lying  is  tbe  remedy.  A  noble  lord, 
or  an  bononrablc  memberigets  up^-aad 
says,  that  imdoubtedly  his  xuMb^-ot 
hoQOurable  friend  used  suohaadisni^h 
words;  but,  no  doubt,  that  by' those 
words  be  did  not  mean  what  those 
words  usually  mean ;  but  he  meant  so 
and  so.  Some  one  on  the  other  side 
immediately  rises  on  behalf  of  the  o/^ 
fended,  and  says,  that  if  the  offhider 
will  say  that  by  so  and  so,  he  did  not 
mean  so  and  so,  the  offiended  wiU  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  On  which  the  of- 
fender rises,  declares  that  by  black  he 
did  not  mean  black,  but  white;  in  short, 
that  black  is  white,  and  white  black ; 
the  offended  says,  enot^h; — I  am  sa- 
tisfied! the  honourable  house  is  satis- 
fied also  that  life  is  pnt  out  of  penl, 
and  what  is  called  honour  issatified 
by  the  sacrifice  only  of  truth. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  state,  that  no 
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cne  can  rejoice  luore -ferTeDtly,^an 
.aayself  wbea  th«se  disputes  termiiiate 
witfaoiat.  duels;  'but  moat  tbece.be  a 
'viotim?  and  must  that  victim  be  truth? 
Aft 'there  is  do  ioteotion  to  deceive 
ODithese  occssions,  nor  #ish,  nor  ex- 
pectation to  do  so,  the  soni,  the  Msence 
of  tying,,  is  not  in  the  transaction  on  the 
wide  of  the  t^ender.  Buttheo|^iM2»2is 
forced  to  say  that  he  is  satisfied,  when 
he  certainly  can  fiot  be  so.  He  knows 
that  the  offender  meant,  at  the  mo- 
ment, what  he  said ;  therefore,  he  is 
not  satisfied  when  he  is  told,  in  order 
to  return  bis  half-drawn  sword  to  the 
scabbard,  or  his  pistol  to  the  holdster, 
that  black  means  white,  and  white 
means  black. 

However,  he  has  his  resource ;  he 
may  ultimately  tell  the  truth,  declare 
himself,  when  out  of  the  house,  un- 
sati^ed ;  and  may  (horrible  altema- 
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tive !)  peril  his  life,  or  that  of  his  op- 
ponent. But  is  there  no  other  course 
which  can  be  pursued  bjr  him  who 
gave  the  offence?  Must  apology  to 
satisfy  be  made  in  the  language  of 
falsehood  1  Could  it  not  be  made  in 
the  touching  and  impressire  language 
of  truth  ?  Might  not  the  perhaps  al- 
ready penitent  offender  say  "  no ;  I 
will  not  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of 
subterfuge.  By  the  words  which  I 
uttered,  I  meant  at  the  moment  what 
those  words  conveyed,  and  nothing 
else.  But  I  then  saw  through  the 
medium  of  passion;  1  spoke  in  the 
heat  of  resentment;  and  I  now  scruple 
not  to  say  that  I  am  soiry  for  what  I 
said,  and  entreat  the  pardon  of  him 
whom  I  offended.  If  he  be  not  satis- 
fied, 1  know  the  consequences,  and 
must  take  the  responsibility." 
-   Surely  an  apology  like  this  would 
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satisfy  any  oiife  however  offended; 
and  if  the  adversary  were  not  con- 
tented, the  uoble  or  honourable  house 
would  undoubtedly  deem  his  resent- 
ment brutal,  and  he  would  be-ctm- 
strained  to  pardon  the  offender  in 
order  to  avoid  disgrace. 

But  I  am  not  contented  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  apology  which  I 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  offend- 
ing party  ;  for  1  have  made  him  vni- 
ling,  if  necessary,  to  comply  with  the 
requirings  of  worldly  honour.  Instead 
of  ending  his  apology  in  that  unholy 
manner,  I  should  have  wished  to  end 
it  thus : — "  But  if  this  heart-felt  apo- 
logy be  not  sufficient  to  appease  the 
anger  of  him  whom  I  have  offmded, 
and  he  expects  me,  in  order  to  expiate 
my  fault,  to  meet  him  in  the  lawless 
warfare  of  single  combat,  I  solemnly 
declare  that  1  will  not  so  meet  him ;  that 
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not  evoi  the  dread  of  beidg' accused 
of  cowardice,  and  being  frowned!  od- 
by  those  whose  respect  1  valae,  dndl- 
induce  me  |»it  in  peril  either '  his  life 
or  my  own." 

If  ^e  and  his  4^poaent  be  tnwried 
men,  and,  above  all,  if  be  be  indeed 
a  christian,  he  might  add,  **  I  will  not,  - 
lor  any  personal  consideratioBB,  rtm 
the  risk  of  making  his  wife  and  mine 
a  widow,  and  his  children  and  my  own 
fatherless.  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
disappointing  that  confiding  tender- 
ness which  looks  up  to  us  for  hap- 
piness and  protection,  by  any  rash 
and  selfish  action  of  mine.  But,  I  am 
not  actuated  to  this  refusal  by  this 
consideration  alone;  I  am  withheld 
by  one  more  binding  and  more  power- 
ful still.  For  I  remember  the  pre- 
cepts taught  in  the  Bible,  and  con- 
finned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I 
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cannet,  will  not,  (Aire  not,  enter  lato 
sim^  ^aIMl'  deadly  ccMnbat, "  ni'  tippo- 
aiAoiktoAaX  t\tfal  cotnmand,  '"<thba 
Bfa^<QdtlDai!"  . 

Would  any  one,  however  narrow 
aDd'iworldly  in  fats  conceptions,  v^ii- 
toreMa  cendemn  as  a  coward,  meanly 
shrinkiD^  ft^m  the  responsibility  he 
hadinonrred,  the  man  dtat  could  dare 
to'puti  fbrth  sentiments  like  these,  re^ 
gardless  of  that  fearful  thing,  "the 
world-'si' dread  laugh?" 

TAere  might  be  some  amoi^  his 
hearel^  by  whom  this  truly  noble  dar- 
ing'^ould  not  possibly  be  appreciated. 
Bot^-  thdogh  in  both  houses  of  paiiia- 
ment;  therb  might  be  heroes  present, 
wb4>£4  beads  «re  even  bowed  down  by 
thewvightoft^birlaurdis;  men  whose 
coiwage'  has  often  paled  the  cheek  of 
their  enemies  in  battle,  and  brought 
the  loftiest  low;  still,  (f  mast  venture 
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to  assert)  he  who  can  dare,  for  the 
sake  of  conscience,  to  speak  and  act 
counter  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  world,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his 
standing  in  society,  such  a  man  is  a 
hero  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; 
his  is  courage  of  the  most  diflScuU 
kind ;  that  moral  courage,  founded 
indeed  on^r,  but  a  fear  that  tramples 
firmly  on  every  fear  of  man  ;  for  it  is 
that  holy  fear,  the  fear  of  god. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


LYIKO  THE  HOST  COMMON  OF  ALL  VICES. 

I  HAVE  observed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  elsewhere,  that  all  per- 
sons, in  theory,  consider  lying  as  a 
most  odious,  mean,  and  pernicious 
practice.  It  is  also  one  which  is  more 
than  almost  any  other  reproved,  if  not 
punished,both  in  servants  and  children; 
— for  parents,  those  excepted,  whose 
moral  sense  has  been  rendered  utterly 
callous,  or  who  never  possessed  any, 
mourn  over  the  slightest  deviation 
from  truth  in  their  offspring,  and  visit 
it  with  instant  punishment.    Who  has 
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not  I  frcquerttly  heard  masters  and 
raietrefises  of  families  declaring 'that 
some  of  their eervants  were  6uah  liats 
that  tbey  couM  keep  them  no  long*^ 
Yet,  trying  and  painful  as  irUertoorse 
\rith  liars  is  universally  aUowed-'4o 
be,  since  confidence,  that  neoeftsai^ 
gaardian  of  domestic  peace,  cannot 
exist  where  they  are;   lying  is,- wip- 

doiAtedhf,  THE  MOST  COHH«N  OP  A1.L 

VICES.  A  friend  of  mine  WBSOftcetold 
by  a  confessor,  that  it  was  the  one 
nost  freqventhf  confessed  to  him; 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  enter  society 
with  eyes  open  to  detect  this  |kf0' 
pensity,  we  shall  soon  be  coni>iiloed, 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  ofourae- 
quaintance,  boweva*  distingaisbed'for 
virtue,  who  are  not,  on  Rooie  oeca- 
siooB,  led  by  good  and  8iifficieDt-iB»- 
tiTes,  in  tfa«r  own  opinion  at 'least, 
either  to  violate  or  withhold  the  truA 
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with  intent  to  deceive.  Nor  do  their 
most  conscious  or  even  detected  de- 
viations front  veracity  fill  the  gener- 
ality of  the  world  with  shame  or  com- 
punction. If  they  commit  any  other 
ains,  they  shrink  irom  avowing  them: 
but  I  have  often  heard  pertions  con- 
fess, that  they  bad,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, uttered  a  direct  felsehood,  with 
an  air  which  proved  them  to  be  proad 
of  tbe  dec^tive  skill  with  which  it  was 
utterod,  adding,  "  hut  it  was  only  a 
white  lie,  you  know,"  with  a  degree 
of ' iself-conplacency  which  shewed 
that,  in  their  eyes,  a  white  lie  was  no 
Iteiat  all.  And  what  is  mare  common 
than  to  hear  even  the  pn^ssedly 
piotis.  as  well  as  the  moral,  assert 
that  ai  deviation  from  truth,  or,  at 
least,;  withholding  tbe  truth,  so  as  to 
deceive,  is  sometimes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary?   Yet,  I  would  seriously  ask 
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of  those  who  thus  argue,  whether, 
when  they  repeat  the  commandment 
"  thou  shall  not  steal,"  they  feel  wil- 
ling to  admit,  either  in  themselves  or 
others,  a  mental  reservation,  allovring 
&em  to  pilfer  in  any  degree,  or  ev«i 
in  the  slightest  particular,  make  free 
with  the  property  of  another  ?  Would 
Uiey  think  that  pilfering  tea  or  sugar 
was  a  venial  fault  in  a  servant,  and 
excusable  under  strong  temptations? 
They  would  answer  "  uo;'*  and  he- 
ready  to  say  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  whosoever  in  this  respect 
shall  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty 
of  ail."  Yet,  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
little  lying,  alias  white  lying,  is  as 
much  an  infringement  of  the  moral  law 
against  "speaking  leasing."  as  httle 
pilfering  is  of  the  commandment  not  to 
steal ;  and  I  defy  any  consistent  mo- 
ralist to  escape  from  the  obligation  o£ 
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the  principle  which  I  here  lay  down. 
The  economical  rule,  "  take  care  of 
the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves,"  may,  with  great 
benefit,  be  applied  to  morals.  Fe\r 
persons,  comparatively,  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  committing  greai 
erimes,  but  all  are  daily  and  hourly 
tempted  to  commit  little  sins.  Be- 
ware, therefore,  of  slight  deviations 
from  purity  and  rectitude,  and  great 
ones  will  take  care  of  themselves ;  and 
the  habit  of  resistance  to  trivial  sins 
will  make  you  able  to  resist  tempta- 
tion to  errors  of  a  more  culpable  na- 
ture ;  and  as  those  persons  Mill  not  be 
likely  to  exceed  improperly  in  pounds, 
who  are  laudably  saving  in  pence,  and 
as  little  lies  are  to  great  ones,  what 
pence  are  to  pounds,  if  we  acquire  a 
habit  of  telling  truth  on  trivial  occas- 
ions, we  shall  never  be  induced  to  vio- 
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late  it  on  serious  and  importaot  ones. 
I  shall  DOW  borrow  the  aid  of  others 
to  strengthen  what  1  have  already  said 
on  this  important  subject,  or  have  still 
to  say ;  as  1  am  painfully  conscious 
of  my  own  inability  to  do  justice  to 
it ;  and  if  the  good  which  I  desire  be 
but  effected,  I  am  willing  to  resign  to 
others  the  merit  of  the  success. 
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EXTRACTS  FHOH  LORD  BACON,  AND  OTHEBS. 


In  a  gallery  of  moral  philosophers. 
the  rank  of  Bacon,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
sembles that  of  Titian  in  a  gallery  of 
pictures ;  and  some  of  his  successors 
not  only  look  up  to  him  as  authority 
for  certain  excellencies,  but,  making 
him,  in  a  measure,  their  study,  they 
endeavour  to  di6use  over  their  own 
productions  the  beauty  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
his   matmer.     I   am   therefore  sorry 

VOL.  IJ.  V 
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that  those  passages  in  his  Essay  ou 
Truth  which  bear  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore me,  are  so  unsatisfactorily  brief; 
— however,  as  eren  a  sketch  from  the 
hand  of  a  master  is  valuable,  I  give 
the  following  extracts  from  the  essay 
in  question. 

"  But  to  pass  from  theological  and 
philosophical  truth — to  truth,  or  ra- 
ther veracity,  in  civil  business,  it  will 
be  acknowledged,  even  by  those  that 
practice  it  not,  that  clear  and  sound 
dealing-  is  the  honour  of  man's  na- 
ture, and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is 
Hke  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  For  these 
winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the 
goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goekh 
basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upoa 
the  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  does 
so  overwhelm  a  man  with  skax^,  as 
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to  be  found  false,  or  perfidious :  and 
therefore  Montaigne  saitb  very  acute- 
ly, when  be  inquired  the  reaMm,  why 
the  giving  the  lie  should  be  such  a 
disgraceful  and  odious  charge,  "  if  it 
be  well  weighed,"  said  he,  "  to  say 
that  a  man  lies,  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
fae  is  a  bravado  towards  God,  and  a 
coward  towardu  man.  For  the  liar 
insults  God,  and  crouches  to  man." 
Essay  on  Truth. 

I  hoped  to  have  derived  consider- 
able assistance  from  Addison ;  as  he 
ranks  so  very  high  in  the  list  of  moral 
writers  that  Dr.  Watts  said  of  his  great- 
est work,  "  there  in  so  much  virtue 
m  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Spectator, 
such  a  reverence  of  things  aacred,  so 
many  valuable  remarks  for  our  con- 
duct'in  life,  that  they  are  not  improper 
to  lie  in  parlours,  or  summer-houses, 
to  entertain  one's  thoughts  in  any  mo- 
f2 
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ments  of  leisure."  But,  in  spite  of  bis 
fame  as  a  moralist,  and  of  this  bigh 
eulogium  from  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities, Addison  appears  to  have  done 
very  little  as  an  advocate  for  spon- 
taneous truth,  and  an  assailant  of  spon- 
taneous lying;  and  has  been  much 
less  zealous  and  effective  than  either 
Hawkesworth  or  Johnson.  However, 
what  be  has  said,  is  well  said ;  and  I 
have  pleasure  in  giving  it. 

'*  The  great  violation  of  the  point 
of  honour  from  man  to  man  is,  giving 
the  lie.  One  may  tell  another  that  he 
drinks  and  blasphemes,  aud  it  may 
pass  unnoticed;  but  to  say  he  lies, 
though  but  in  jest,  is  an  afirout  that 
nothing  but  blood  can  expiate.  The 
reason  perhaps  may  be,  because  no 
other  vice  implies  a  want  of  courage 
so  much  as  tbe  making  of  a  lie ;  aud, 
therefore,   telling  a  man  he  lies,   is 
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touchii^  him  in  the  most  sensible  part 
of  honour,  and,  indirectly,  calling  him 
a  coward..  I  cannot  omit,  under  this 
head,  what  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the 
ancient  Persians ;  that,  from  the  age 
of  five  years  to  twenty,  they  instruct 
their  sons  only  in  three  things ; — to 
manage  the  horse,  to  make  use  of  the 
bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.'' — Spec- 
tator, letter  99. 

i  know  not  whence  Addison  took 
the  extract,  from  which  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  but  I  refer  my  rea- 
ders to  No.  352  of  the  Spectator. 

"  Truth  is  always  consistent  with 
itself,  and  needs  nothing  to  help  it 
out:  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop 
ont,  before  we  are  aware  :  whereas  a 
LIE  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's . 
invention  upon  the  rack ;  and  one 
break  wants  a  great  many  more  to 
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make  it  good.  It  is  like  building  on 
a  false  foundation,  which  continually 
stands  in  need  of  props  to  keep  it  np, 
and  proves  at  last  more  chargeable 
than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  build- 
ing at  first  upon  a  true  and  solid  found- 
ation: for  sincerity  is  firm  and  sub- 
stantial, and  there  is  nothing  hollow 
and  unsound  in  it;  and,  because  it  is 
plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery,  of 
which  the  crafty  man  is  always  in 
danger.  All  bis  pretences  are  so 
transparent,  that  he  that  runs  may 
read  them ;  be  is  the  last  man  that 
finds  himself  to  be  found  out;  and 
while  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he 
makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
self ridiculous.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
sincerity  is  the  most  compendious 
wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument 
for  the  speedy  despatch  of  business. 
It  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have 
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to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  like  travelling 
in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which  com- 
ntonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  jour- 
ney than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often 
lose  themselves.  In  a  word,  what- 
soever convenience  may  be  thoi^ht 
to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation, 
it  is  soon  over;  but  the  inconvenirace 
of  it  is  p^petual,  because  it  brings  a 
man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  be^ 
lieved  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor 
trusted,  perhajM,  when  he  means 
honestly.  When  a  man  has  once  for- 
feited the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  serve 
his  turn ;  neither  truth  nor  falsehood." 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  in  the  *'  Adven- 
turer," makes  lying  the  subject  of  a 
whole  number;  and  begins  thus: — 
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'*  When  Aristotle  was  ooce  asked  what 
a  man  could  gain  by  uttering  false- 
hoods," he  replied, "  not  to  be  credited 
when  he  shall  speak  the  truth."  "  The 
character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hate- 
ful and  contemptible,  thateven  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  virtue  it  might  be 
expected  that,  from  the  violation  of 
truth,  they  should  be  restrained  by 
theirpride;"  and  again,  "almostevery 
other  vice  that  disgraces  human  nature 
may  he  kept  in  countenance  by  ap- 
plause and  association The 

liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably 
.and  universally  despised,  abandoned, 
and  disowned.  It  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  a  crime  thus  generally  de- 
tested should  be  generally  avoided, 
&c.  Yet,  so  it  is,  that,  in  defiance 
of  censure  and  contempt,  truth  is  fre- 
quently violated ;  and  scarcely  the 
most    vigilant    and   unremitted    cir- 
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cumspection  will  secure  him  that 
mixes  with  mankind  from  being  hourly 
deceived  by  men  .of  whom  it  can 
scarcely  be  iroagined  that  they  mean 
any  injury  to  him,  or  profit  to  them- 
selves." He  then  enters  into  a  copious 
discussion  of  the  lie  of  vanity,  which 
he  calls  the  most  common  of  lies,  and 
not  the  least  mischievous ;  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  only  one  extract 
from  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
"There  is,  1  think,  an  ancient  law  in 
Scotland,  by  which  leasing  making 
was  capitally  punished.  I  am,  indeed, 
tar  from  desiiing  to  increase  in  this 
country  the  number  of  executions; 
yet,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  who 
destroy  the  confidence  of  society, 
weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and 
interrupt  the  security  of  life,  might 
very  properly  be  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  crimes  by  denunciations  of  a 
f3 
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wb^tpiog-post  or  piHory ;  since  many 
are  ao  insensible  of  right  and  wrong, 
thai  they  have  no  standard  of  actioti 
but  tie  law,  nor  feet  guilt  but  as  they 
dread  punisknunt" 

In  No.  &1  of  the  same  work,  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  says,  "  that  these  men, 
who  consider  the  imputation  of  some 
vices  as  a  compliment,  would  resent 
^at  of  a  lie  as  an  insnlt,  for  which  U/e 
only  coutd  atone.  Lying,  boweTer," 
he  adds,  "  does  not  incur  more  infamy 
^n  it  deserves,  though  other  vices  ia- 
curless.  But,"  continues  he,  "there  is 
equal  turpitude,  and  yet  greater  mean' 
nets,  in  those  forms  of  speech  which 
deceivenithoutdirectfalsehood.  The 
crime  is  committed  with  greater  deli- 
beration, as  it  requires  more  contrir- 
ance ;  and  by  the  offenders  the  use  of 
Isnguaf  e  is  totally  pcrrerted.  They 
conceal  a  meaning  opposite  to  that 
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which  they  express;  their  speech  is 
a  kind  of  riddle  propounded  for  an 
evil  purpose." 

"  Indirect  lies  more  effectually  than 
others  destroy  that  mutual  confidence 
which  is  said  to  be  the  band  of  society. 
They  are  more  frequently  repeated, 
because  they  are  not  prevented  by  the 
dread  of  detection.  Is  it  not  astou'- 
i^ing  that  a  practice  so  universally 
infamous  should  not  be  more  gene* 
rally  avoided?  To  think,  is  to  re- 
nounce it;  and,  that  I  may  6x  the 
attention  of  my  readers  a  little  longer 
apon  the  subject,  I  shall  relate  a  story 
which,  perhaps,  by  those  who  have 
much  sensibility,  vrill  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten." 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  story 
which  is,  I  think,  more  full  of  moral 
teaching  than  any  one  I  ever  read  on 
the  stibject ;  ftnd  so  superior  to  thd 
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preceding  ones  written  by  myself,  that 
I  am  glad  there  is  no  necessity  forme 
to  bring  them  in  immediate  competi- 
tion with  it; — aod  that  all  I  need  do, 
is  to  give  the  moral  of  that  story.  Dr. 
Hawkesworth calls  the  tale  'Hhe  Fatal 
Effects  of  False  Apologies  and  Pre- 
tences ;"  but  "  the  fatal  effects  of 
white  lying"  would  have  been  a  juster 
title ;  and,  perhaps,  my  readers  will 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  when.  I  haye 
given  an  extract  from  it.  I  shall  pre> 
face  the  extract  by  saying  that,  by  a 
series  of  white  lies,  well-intentioned, 
but,  like  all  lies,  mischievous  in  their 
result,  either  to  the  purity  of  the  moral 
feeling,  or  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
utter  them,  jealousy  was  aroused  in  the 
husband  of  one  of  the. heroines,  and 
duel  and  death  were  the  consequences. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  the 
too  successful  combatant  to  his  wife, 
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will  sufficiently  explain  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for' my  purpose. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,  I  am  the  most 
wretched  of  all  men ;  but  I  do  not  up- 
braid you  as  the  cause.  Would  that 
I  were  not  more  guilty  than  you !  We 
are  the  martyrs  of  dissimulation.  But 
your  dissimulation  and  falsehood  were 
the  effects  of  mine,  fiy  the  success  of 
1  lie,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  chairman, 
I  was  prevented  reading  a  letter  which 
would  at  last  have  undeceived  me 
and,  by  persisting  in  dissimulation,  the 
Captain  has  made  his  Mend  a  fugitive, 
and  his  wife  a  widow.  Thus  does 
sincerity  terminate  in  misery  and  con- 
fusion, whether  in  its  immediate  pur- 
pose it'succeeds,  or  is  disappointed. 
If  we  ever  meet  again  (to  meet  again 
in  peace  is  impossible,  but,  if  we 
ever  meet  again),  let  us  resolve- to  be 
sincere;  to  be  sincere  is  to  hevjise. 
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innocent,  and  safe.  We  venture  to  com- 
mit  faults,  which  shame  or  fear  wonld 
prevent,  if  we  did  not  hope  to  conceal 
them  by  a  lie.  But,  in  the  labyrintb 
of  falsehood,  men  meet  those  evils 
which  they  seek  to  avoid  ; — and,  as  in 
the  straight  path  of  tiatb  alone  they 
can  see  before  them,  in  the  straight 
path  of  truth  alone  they  can  pursue 
felicity  with  success.  Adieu !  I  am ... . 
dreadful  I.. lean  subscribe  nothing  that 
does  not  reproach  and  torment  me." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  the  unhappy  lady 
heard  that  her  husband  was  cast  away, 
in  bis  passage  to  France. 

I  shall  next  bring  forward  a  greater 
champion  of  truth  than  the  author  of 
the  Adventurer;  and  put  her  cause 
into  the  hands  of  the  mighty  author 
of  tbe  Rambler.  Boswell,  in  bis  Life 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  says  thus : — 
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"  He  would  not  allow  his  servant  to 
say  he  was  not  at  home  when  he  really 
was."  "  A  servant's  strict  regard  for 
truth,"  said  he,  "  mast  be  weakened 
by  the  practice.  A  philosopher  may 
know  that  it  is  merely  ■A./orm  of  denial; 
bttt  few  servants  are  such  nice  distin- 
gvishers.  If  I  accustom  a  servant  to 
tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to 
apprehend  that  he  will  tell  many  lies 
for  himself?* 


*  Boswell  adds,  in  his  own  persan,  "  I  am  howertr 
Mtiified  thai  everyaervanl,  of  any  degree  of  iatelliKGnce, 
nndentands  Mylng,  bis  matter  is  not  al  home,  not  at 
all  u  the  affirmation  of  a  fad,  but  at  cuslomary  wofdi, 
ialiuating  that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be  seen ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  bait  effect  from  it"  So  iaj»  the  mo*  i/ 
the  world;  and  so  say  almost  oil  Ibo  men  of  the  wMid, 
aod  women  too.  But,  even  they  will  admit  that  the 
opinion  of  Johnson  is  of  mwe  weigbt,  on  aqnestioaof 
moTali,  (ban  thatof  BanFeJi.-aadl  beg  leave  to  add  tbal 
of  BDotlier  powerfal-mioded  and  pioDs  laan.  Scott,  the 
editor  of  tbe  Bible,  says,  in  a  iMite  to  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Judge*,  "  A  very  crimjual  deviatio*  from  limplieily 
and  godliness  h  iMeome.cnstwnary  a^ngst  profcfsed 
christians.  I  mean  the  initructing  and  requiring  servants 
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**  The  importance  of  strict  and  scru- 
pulous veracity,"  says  Bosw^ll,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  454-56,  *'  cannot  be  too  often  in- 
culcated. Johnson  was  knowu  to  be 
so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,  that,  even  in 
his  common  conversation,  the  slight- 
est circumstance  was  mentioned  with 
exact  pi'ecision.  The  knowledge  of 
his  having  such  a  principle  and  habit 
made  his  friends  have  a  perfect  re- 


to  pmaritait  (to  word  it  no  more  harshly),  in  order  that 
their  niBStera  may  be  preserved  from  the  iDconTeoieDce 
of  nnwelcome  viiitants.  And  it  shoald  be  considered 
vhetbrr  they  vho  reqaire  their  eervHnti  to  disregard 
'  the  tratb,  for  their  pleasure,  will  not  teach  Ihem  au  ctII 
leuon,  and  habiiaate  Iheia  to  use  falsehood  for  their 
own  pleaanre  also."  When  I  first  wrote  on  Ibis  eabject, 
I  wu  not  aware  that  writcri  of  Bocb  eminence  as  those 
from  whom  I  nam  quote  had  written  respecting  this 
tit  <if  CvmaueiKe;  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to 
find  the  truth  of  my  humble  opinion  confirmed  by  inch 
men  aa  Johnson,  Scott,  and  Chalmers. 

I  know  not  who  wrote  a  very  amusing  and  humourous 
book,  called  "  Thinks  I  to  myself;"  bat  this  subject  il 
Admirably  treated  there,  and  with  effective  ridicule,  as, 
indeed,  is  worldly  iniincerity  in  genera]. 
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rliaiice  on  the  truth  of  every  thing 
THAT  HE  TOLD,  however  it  might  have 
been  doubted,  if  told  by  others. 

"  What  a  bribe  and  a  reward  does 
this  anecdote  hold  out  to  us  to  be  ac- 
curate in  relation!  for,  of  a\\  privileges, 
that  of  being  considered  as  a  person 
on  whose  veracity  and  accuracy  every 
one  can  implicitly  rely^  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  to  a  social  beiug.  Vol. 
iii,  p.  450. 

"  Next  morning,  while  we  were  at 
breakfast,"  observes  the  amusing  bio- 
grapher, "  Johnson  gave  a  very  earnest 
.recommendation  of  what  he  himself 
practised  with  the  utmost  conscien- 
tiousness;" I  mean,  a  strict  r^ard  to 
truth,  even  in  the  most  minute  parti- 
culars. "  Accustom  your  children," 
said  be,  "  constantly  to  this.  If  a 
thing  happened  at  one  window,  and 
.they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  hap~ 
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pened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass; 
but  instantly  check  them ;  you  don't 
know  where  demotion  jrom  truth  will 
end.  Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy 
was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgetted  at 
this,  and  ventured  to  say,  '  this  is  too 
much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid 
me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply;  as 
I  should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice 
a-day;  but  little  variations  in  nam- 
tive  must  happen  a  thousand  times 
a-day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watch- 
ing.'— Johnson,  'Well,  madam;  and 
you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching. 
It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth, 
than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there 
is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world/'' 
"  Johnson  inculcated  upon  all  his 
friends  the  importance  of  perpetual 
vigilance  against  the  slightest  degree 
of  falsehood ;  the  effect  of  which,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me, 
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has  been,  that  all  who  were  of  his 
school  are  distinguished  for  a  Jove  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would 
not  have  possessed  in  the  same  de- 
gree, if  they  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  JohneoD.  * 

*'  We  talked  of  the  casuistical 
question,"  says  Boswell,"  vol.  iv,  334, 
'*  whether  it  was  allowable  at  any 
time  to  depart  from  truth. — Johnson. 
'*  The  general  rule  is,  that  truth  should 
never  be  violated  ;  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  comfort  of 
life  that  we  should  have  a  full  security 
by  mutual  faith ;  and  occasional  in- 
conveniences should  be  willingly  suf- 
fered, that  we  may  preserve  it.  1  de- 
ny,' he  observed  further  on,  '  the  law- 


-  ■  However  BM«eU'«  lelf-flattery  might  blind  him, 
what  be  My«  retative  to  the  hBrmleunesB  of  lerruits 
deo^g  their  masten,  makei  him  *a  exception  to  this 
geBsnl  rnic. 
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fulness  of  telling  a  He  to  a  sick  man, 
for  fear  of  alarming  him.  Y<m  have 
no  business  with  consequences  ;  you  are 
to  tell  the  truth.' " 

Leaving  what  the  great  moralist 
himself  added  on  this  subject,  because 
it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose, 
I  shall  do  Boswell  the  justice  to  in- 
sert the  following  testimony,  which  he 
himself  bears  to  the  importance  of 
truth. 

*'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  much  weight  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  held  t1iat  truth,  as  an  eternal 
and  immutable  principle,  is  never  to 
be  violated  for  supposed,  previous,  or 
superior  obligations,  of  which,  eveiy 
man  being  led  to  judge  for  himself, 
there  is  great  danger  that  we  too  often, 
from  partial  motives,  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  exist ;  and,  probably, 
whatever  extraordinary  instances  may 
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som^iroes  occur,  where  some  evil  may 
be  prevented  by  violating  this  noble 
principle,  it  would  be  found  that  hu- 
man happiness  would,  upim  the  wholes 
be  more  perfect,  were  truth  universally 
preserved." 

But,  however  just  are  the  above 
observations,  they  are  inferior  in  pithi- 
ness, and  practical  power,  to  the  fol- 
lowing few  words,  extracted  from 
another  of  Johnson's  sentences.  "  All 
truth  is  not  of  equal  importance ;  but, 
i(  little  violations  be  aUoived,  every  vio- 
lation will,  in  time,  be  tAought  little." 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the 
96th  number  of  the  Rambler.  It  is 
the  introduction  to  an  Allegory,  called 
Truth,  Falsehood,  and  Fiction;  but,  as 
I  think  his  didactic  is  here  superior 
to  his  narrative,  1  shall  content  my- 
self with  giving  the  first. 

"  Itis  reported  of  the  Persians,  by 
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an  ancient  writer,  that  the  sum  of  their 
education  consisted  in  teachin^^  youth 
to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to 
speak  truth.  The  bow  and  the  horse 
were  easily  mastered;  but  it  would 
have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  io- 
formed  by  what  arts  veracity  was  cul- 
tivated, and  by  what  preservations  a 
Persian  mind  was  secured  against  the 
temptations  to  falsehood. 
.  "There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present 
corruptions  of  mankind,  many  incite- 
ments to  forsake  truth;  the  need  of 
palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the 
convenience  of  imposing  on  the  igno- 
rance or  credulity  of  others,  so  fre- 
quently occur;  so  many  imm&iiate 
evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many 
present  gratilications  obtained  by  craft 
and  delusion;  that  very  few  of  those 
who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  -  have 
spirit  and  constancy  sufficimt  to  sup- 
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port  them  in  the  steady  practice  of 
open  Teracity.  In  order  that  all  men 
may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  all  likewise  should  learn 
to  bear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood 
is  more  frequent  than  £attery,tonhich 
the  coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the 
dependant  by  interest,  and  the  friend 
by  tendemetH.  Those  who  are  neither 
servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous 
to  bestow  pleasure;  and,  while  unjust 
demands  of  praise  continue  to  be 
made,  there  will  always  be  some  whom 
hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dispose 
to  pay  tbem." 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  picture 
given  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
speaking  the  ^rict  truth :  and  I  own 
I  feel  it  to  be  a  difficulty  which  it  re- 
quires the  highest  of  motiTcs  to  enable 
uB  to  OTercome.  Still,  as  the  old  pn~ 
verbsays,  "wh«'ethereiBawiU,.there 
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is  a  way ;"  and  if  that  will  be  derived 
from  the  only  right  source,  the  only 
effective  motive,  I  am  well  convinced, 
that  all  obstacles  to  the  utterance  of 
spontaneous  truth  would  at  length 
vanish,  and  that  falsehood  would  be- 
come as  rare  as  it  is  contemptible 
and  pernicious. 

The  contemporary  of  Johnson  and 
Hawkesworth,  I^rd  Karnes,  comes 
next  on  my  list  of  moral  writers,  who 
have  treated  on  the  subject  of  truth : 
but  1  am  not  able  to  give  more  than  a 
short  extract  from  his  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man;  awork  which  had  no 
small  reputation  in  its  day,  and  was 
in  every  one's  hand,  till  eclipsed  by 
the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  more  mo- 
dern  Scotch  philosophers,    - 

He  says,  p.  169,  in  his  7th  section, 
with  respect  to  veracity  in  particular, 
*<  man  is  so  constituted,  that  he  must 
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be  indebted  to  informatioa  for  tbe 
knowledge  of  motit  things  that  benefit 
or  hurt  him  ;  and  if  he  could  not  de- 
pend on  information,  society  would 
be  very  little  benefitted.  Further,  it 
is  wisely  ordered,  that  we  should  be 
bound  by  the  moral  sense  to  speak 
truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no 
harm  in  transgressing  that  duty,  be- 
cause it  is  sufficient  that  harm  may 
come,  though  not  foreseen  ;  at  the  same 
time,  falsehood  always  does  mischief. 
It  may  happen  not  to  injure  us  extern- 
ally in  our  reputation,  or  our  goods; 
but  it  never  fails  to  inj  ure  us  iDtemaliy ; 
the  sweetest  and  most  refined  plea- 
sure of  society  is  a  candid  intercourse 
of  sentiments,  of  opinions,  of  desires 
and  wishes ;  and  it  would  be  poison- 
ous to  indulge  any  falsehood  in  such 
an  intercourse." 

My  next  extracts  are  from  two  cele- 

VOL.  II.  G 
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brated  divineH  of  the  Church  of  Bng- 
land.  Bishop  Beveridge,  and  Arch- 
deacon Paley.  The  Bishop,  in  his 
"  Private  Thoughts,"  thus  heads  one 
of  his  sections  (which  he  deoominates 
resolutions ; — ) 

Resolution  hi. — lamresolved,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  always  to  make  my 
tongue  arid  heart  go  together,  so  as  never 
to  speak  with,  the  one,  what  I  do  not 
think  in  the  other. 

"  As  my  happiness  consisteth  in  near- 
ness and  vicinity,  so  doth  my  holiness 
in  likeness  and  conformity  to  the 
chiefest  good.  I  am  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, as  I  am  the  liker  the  best ;  and  so 
much  the  holier,  as  I  am  more  con- 
formable to  the  holiest,  or  rather  to 
him  who  is  hoHness  itself.  Now,  one 
great  title  which  t4ie  Most  High  is 
pleased  to  give  himself,  and  by  which, 
he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us, 
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is  the  God  of  trath:  so  that  I  Hhall  be 
so  much  the  liker  to  the  God  of  Truth, 
by  bow  much  I  am  the  more  constant 
to  the  buth  of  God.  And,  the  farther 
I  deviate  from  this,  the  nearer  1  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  the  devil,  who 
istkefatheroflies,  andliarstoo;  John 
viii.  44.  And  therefore  to  avoid  the 
scaadal  and  reproach,  as  well  as  the 
dangerous  malignity  of  this  damnable 
sin,  I  am  resolved,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  always  to  tune  my  tongue  an 
unison  to  my  heart,  so  as  never  to 
speak  any  thing,  but  what  I  think 
really  to  be  true.  So  that,  if  ever  I 
speak  not  what  is  not  true,  it  shall 
not  be  the  error  of  my  will,  but  of  my 
understanding. 

"  I  know,  lies  are  commonly  distin- 
guished into  officious,  pernicious,  and 
•jocose:  and  some  may  fancy  some  of 
them  more  tolerable  than  others.     But, 
g2 
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for  ray  own  part,  I  think  they  are  aU 
pemiciouB;  and  therefore,  not  to  be 
jested  withal,  nor  indulged,  upon  any 
pretence  or  colour  whatsoever.  Not  as 
if  it  was  a  sin,  not  to  speak  exactly  as 
a  thing  is  in  itself,  or  as  it  seems  to  me 
in  its  literal  meaning,  without  some 
liberty  granted  to  rhetorical  tropes 
and  figures ;  [for,  so  the  Scripture  itself 
would  be  chaigeable  with  lies ;  many 
things  being  contained  in  it,  which 
are  not  true  in  a  literal  sense.]  But, 
I  must  so  use  rhetorical,  as  not  to 
abuse  my  Christicai,  liberty ;  and 
therefore,  never  to  make  use  of  hy- 
perboles, ironies,  or  other  tropes  and 
figures,  to  deceive  or  impose  upon  my 
auditors,  but  only  for  the  better  adorn- 
ing, illustrating,  or  confirming  the 
matter. 

"  I  am  resolved  never  to  promise  any 
thing  with  my  mouth,  but  what  I  iu- 
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tend  to  perform  in  my  heart ;  and  never 
to  intend  to  perform  any  thing,  but 
what  I  am  sure  I  can  perform.  For, 
though  I  may  intend  to  do  as  I  say 
now,  yet  there  are  a  thousand  weighty 
things  may  intervene,  which  may  turn 
the  balance  of  ray  intentions,  or  other- 
-wise  binder  the  performance  of  my 
promise." 

I  come  now  to  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Paley,  the  justly  celebrated  author  of 
the  work  entitled  "  Moral  Philosophy." 

"  A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise:  for 
■whosoever  seriously  addresses  his  dis- 
course to  another,  tacitly  promises  to 
speak  the  truth,  because  he  knows 
that  the  truth  is  expected.  Or  the 
obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made 
out  from  the  direct  ill  consequences 
of  lying  to  social  happitiess;  which 
consequences  consist,  either  in  some 
.specific  injury  to  particular  individn- 
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als,  or  in  the  destruction  of  that  con- 
fidence which  is  essential  to  the  int«-- 
course  of  huinaa  life :  for  which  latter 
reason,  a  lie  may  be  pernicious  in  its 
general  tendency ;  and,  therefore,  cri- 
minal, though  it  produce  no  particular 
or  visible  mischief  to  any  one.  There 
are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies  ;  that 
is,  which  are  not  criminal,  as  where  no 
one  is  deceived ;  which  is  the  case  in 
parables,  fables,  jests,  tales  to  create 
mirth,  ludicrous  embellishments  of  a 
story,  where  the  declared  design  of 
the  speaker  is  not  to  inform,  but  to 
divert ;  compliments  t»  the  svhscription 
of  a  letter;  a  servant's  denying  his  mas- 
ter; a  prisoners  pleading  not  guilty; 
an  advocate  asserting  the  justice,  or  Ms 
belie/ in  Ike  justice,  of  his  client's  cause, 
/n  such  instances,  no  confidence  is  de- 
stroyed, because  none  was  reposed;  no 
promise  to  speak  the  truth  is  violated, 
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because  none  was  given,  or  understood 
to  be  given. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  to  pronounce  beforehand  with 
certainty,  concerning  any  lie,  that  it  is 
inoffensive,  volat  irrevocabiie,  and  col- 
lects oittimes  reactions  in  its  flight, 
which  entirely  change  its  nature.  It 
may  owe  possibly  its  mischief  to  the 
officiousness  or  misrepresentation  of 
those  who  circulate  it;  but  the  mis- 
chief is,  nevertheless,  in  some  degree 
cbai^eable  upon  the  original  editor. 
In  the  next  place,  this  liberty  in  con- 
versation defeats  its  own  end.  Much 
of  the  pleasure,  and  all  the  bene6t,  of 
conTersation  depend  upon  our  opini- 
on of  the  speaker's  veracity,  for  which 
this  rule  leaves  do  foundation.  The 
faith,  indeed,  of  a  hearer  must  be  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  who  considers  the 
speaker,  or  believes  that  the  speaker 
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considers  himself,  as  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  adhere  to  truth,  but  according- 
to  the  particvlar  importance  of  tvhat 
he  relates.  But,  beside,  and  above 
both  these  reasons,  white  lies  always 
introduce  others  of  a  darker  complex- 
ion. I  have  seldom  known  any  one 
who  deserted  truth  in  tri^fiesthat  could 
be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance* 

"Nice  distinctions  are  out  of  the 
question  upon  occasions  which,  like 
those  of  speech,  return  every  hour. 
The  habit,  therefore,  when  once  form- 
ed, is  easily  extended  to  serve  the 
designs  of  malice  or  iuterest ;  like  all 
habits,  it  spreads  indeed  of  itsel£ 

"  As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which 
are  not  lies,  so  there  may  be  lies  with- 
out literal  or  direct  falsehood.    An 

*  How  contrary  ii  the  spirit  of  this  wise  obserratioii, 
ind  the  foliowiog  oue»,  to  that  which  Palcy  tnanifeiti 
in  hit  toleration  of  servants  being  taught  to  deny  tbeir 
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opening  is  always  left  for  this  species 
of  prevarication,  when  the  literal  and 
grammatical  signification  of  a  sentence 
is  different  from  the  popular  and  cus- 
tomary meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  de- 
ceit that  makes  the  lie;  and  we  wil- 
fully deceive  when  our  expressions 
are  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
believe  the  hearer  apprehends  them. 
Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for 
any  sense  of  words,  in  opposition  to 
usage,  and  upon  nothing  else ; — or  a 
man  may  txct  a  lie, — as  hy  pointing  his 
finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  a  tnt- 
veller  inquires  of  him  his  road ; — or 
when  a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  win- 
dows, to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe 
that  he  is  abroad  :  for,  to  all  moral 
purposes,  and  therefore  as  to  veracity, 
speech  and  action  are  the  same; — 
speech  being  only  a  mode  of  action. 
Or  lastly,  there  may  be  lies  of  omis- 
g3 
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sion.  A  writer  on  English  history, 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  r^n  of 
Charles  the  first,  should  wilfully  sup- 
press any  evidence  of  that  Prince's 
despotic  measures  and  designs,  might 
be  said  to  lie ;  for,  by  entitling  his  book 
a  History  of  England,  he  engages  to 
relate  the  whole  truth  of  the  history, 
or,  at  least,  all  he  knows  of  it." 

I  feel  entire  unity  of  sentiment  with  I 
Paley  on  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  | 
these  extracts,  except  in  those  pas- 
sages which  are  printedin  Italic;  but 
Chalmers  and  Scott  have  given  a  com- 
plete refiitation  to  his  opinion  on  the 
innocence  of  a  servant's  denyinjg  his 
master,  in  the  extracts  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter ;  and  it  will  be  as 
ably  refuted  in  some  succeeding  ex- 
tracts. But,  eloquent  and  convincing 
as  Paley  generally  is,  it  is  not  from  bis 
Moral  Philosophy  that  he  derives  bis 
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purest  reputation,  He  has  long  been 
considered  as  lax,  negligent,  and  in- 
concliisive,  on  many  points,  as  a  moral 
philo^iopher. 

It  was  when  be  came  forward  as 
a  christian  warrior  against  infidelity, 
that  he  brought  his  best  powers  into 
the  field ;  and  bis  name  will  live  for 
ever  as  the  author  of  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Horse  Pauliase.* 

I  shall  now  avail  myself  of  the  as- 
sistence  of  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
writer  of  a  more  modem  date,  William 
Godwin,  with  whom  I  have  entire 
correspondence  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spontaneous  truth,  though,  on 
some  other  subjects,  I  decidedly  differ 


•  I  beird  the  Tenerable  Bishop  of My  that 

-when  he  gave  Dr.  Palej  lome  very  valoible  prefermeat, 
he  &ddrei«ed  him  thug  :  "  I  give  yon  tbii,  Or  Paley,. 
>at  for  jonr  Moral  Pbiloiophy,  nor  for  yonr  Nataral 
Theology,  bnt  for  your  Evidence)  of  Chr'tstiauity,  and 
your  Horc  PanltBc" 
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from  him.  "  It  was  further  proposed, 
says  he,  "  to  consider  the  value  of 
truth  in  a  practical  view,  as  it  relates 
totheincideDtsand  comraerce  of  ordi- 
nary life,  under  which  form  it  is  known 
by  the  denomination  of  sincerity. 

"The  powerful  recommendations  at- 
tendant on  sincerity  are  obvious.  It 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  ge- 
neral dissemination  of  innocence,  ener- 
gy, intellectual  improvement,  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Did  every  man  impose 
this  law  upon  himself;  did  he  regard 
himself  as  not  authorized  to  conceal 
any  part  of  his  character  and  conduct; 
this  circumstance  alone  would  pre- 
vent millions  of  actions  from  being 
perpetrated,  in  which  we  are  now  in- 
duced to  engage,  by  the  prospect 'of 
success  and  impunity."  "  There  is  a 
further  benefit  that  would  result  to  me 
from  the  habit  of  telling  every  man  the 
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truth,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence  and  custom  ; — I 
should  acquire  a  clear,  ingenuous,  and 
unembarrassed  air.  According  to  the 
established  modes  of  society,  when- 
ever I  have  a  circumstance  to  state 
which  would  require  some  eflbrt  of 
mind  and  discrimination,  to  enable 
me  to  do  it  justice,  and  state  it  with 
proper  effect,  1  fly  from  the  task,  and 
take  refuge  in  silence  and  equivoca- 
tion." 

"  But  the  principle  which  forbade  me 
concealment  would  keep  my  mind 
for  ever  awake,  and  for  ever  warm. 
I  should  always  be  obliged  to  exert 
my  attention,  lest,  in  pretending  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  should  tell  it  in  so  imper- 
fect and  mangled  a  way,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  falsehood.  If  I 
spoke  to  a  man  of  my  own  faults,  or 
those  of  his  neighbour,  I  should  be 
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aaxious  not  to  suffer  them  to  ccme 
distorted  or  exaggerated  to  his  mind, 
or  permit  what  at  first  was  fact,  to 
degenerate  into  satire.  If  I  spoke  to 
him  of  the  errors  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted, I  should  carefully  avoid  those 
inconsiderate  expressions  which  might 
convert  what  was  Id  itself  beneficent, 
into  ofience,  and  my  thoughts  would 
be  full  of  that  kindness  and  generous 
concern  for  bis  welfare  which  such  a 
task  necessarily  brings  with  it.  The 
effects  of  sincerity  upon  others  would 
be  similar  to  its  efiects  un  him  that 
practised  it.  Plain  dealing,  truth 
spoken  with  kindness,  but  spoken 
with  sincerity,  is  the  most  wholesome 

of  all  disciplines "    "  The  only 

species  of  sincerity  which  can,  in  any 
degree,  prove  satistactory  to  the  en- 
lightened moralist  and  politician,  \b 
that  where  frankness  is  perfect,   and 
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every  d^ree  of  reserve  is  discarded." 

"  Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  such 
a  character  should  degenerate  into 
ruggedness  and  brutality. 

"  Sincerity,  upon  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  here  recommended,  is  prac- 
tised from  a  consciousness  o/'i/su/t7t/y, 
and  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy. 
"  It  will  communicate  frankness  to 
the  voice,  fervour  to  the  gesture,  and 
kindness  to  the  heart. 

"The  duty  of  sincerity  is  one  of 
those  general  principles  which  reflec- 
tion and  experience  have  enjoined 
upon  us  as  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind." 

"  Sincerity  and  plain  dealing  are 
eminently  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  mankind  at  large,  because  they  af- 
ford that  ground  of  confidence  and 
reasonable  expectation  which  are  es- 
sential to  wisdom  and  virtue." 
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I  feel  it  difficult  to  forbear  giving 
further  extracts  from  this  very  inter- 
esting and  vcell-argued  part  of  the 
vrork  from  which  1  quote ;  but  the  h- 
mits  necessary  for  my  own  book  forbid 
me  to  indulge  myself  in  copious  quo- 
tations from  this.  I  must  however, 
give  two  further  extracts  from  the  coe- 
clusiou  of  this  chapter.  '*  No  roan  can 
be  eminently  either  respectable^  or 
amiable,  or  useful,  who  is  not  distin* 
tinguished  for  the  frankness  and  can- 
dour of  his  manners He  that  is 

not  conspicuously  sincere,  either  very 
little  partakes  of  the  passion  of  doii^ 
good,  or  is  pitiably  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  the  objects  of  true 
benevolence  are  to  be  effected."  The 
writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  mode 
of  excluding  visitors,  and  it  is  done  in 
so  powerful  a  manner,  that  I  must  avail 
myself  of  the  aid  which  it  affords  me. 
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"Letus  then,  accordiagto  the  well- 
koown  axiom  of  mohality,  put  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  man  upon 
whom  is  imposed  this  ungracious  task. 
Is  there  any  of  us  that  would  be  con- 
tented to  perform  it  in  person,  and  to 
say  that  our  father  and  brother  was 
not  at  home,  when  tbey  were  really 
in  the  house  ?  Should  we  not  feel  our- 
selves contaminated  by  the  plebeian 
LIE?  Can  we  thus  be  justified  in  re- 
quiring that  from  another  which  we 
should  shrink  Irom  as  an  act  of  dis- 
honour in  ourselves?"  I  must  here  beg 
leave  to  state  that,  generally  speaking, 
masters  and  mistresses  only  command 
their  servants  to  tell  a  lie  which  they 
would  be  very  willing  to  tell  them- 
selves. I  have  heard  wives  deny  their 
husbands,  husbands  their  wives,  chil- 
dren their  parents,  and  parents  their 
children,   with  as  much   unblushing 
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efllroatery  as  if  there  were  DO  Buch 
thing  as  truth,  or  its  obligations  ;  but 
I  respect  his  question  on  this  subject, 
envy  him  his  ignorance,  and  admire 
his  epithet  plebeian  lie. 

But  then,  I  think  that  all  lies  are 
plebeian.  Was  it  not  a  king  of  France, 
a  captive  in  this  kingdom,  who  said, 
(with  an  honourable  consciousness, 
that  a  sovereign  is  entitled  to  set  a  high 
example  to  his  people,)  if  honour  be 
driven  from  every  other  spot,  it  should 
always  inhabit  the  breast  of  kings?" 
and  if  truth  be  banished  from  every 
other  description  of  persons,  it  ought 
njore  especially  to  be  found  on  the 
hps  of  those  whom  rank  and  fortune 
have  placed  above  the  reach  of  strong 
temptation  to  falsehood. 

But,  while  I  think  that,  however  ex- 
alted be  the  rank  of  the  person  who 
utters  a  lie,  that  person  suffers  by  his 
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deceit  a  worse  than  plebeian  degrada- 
tion, [  also  assert,  that  the  humblest 
plebeian,  who  is  known  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  falsehood,  and  to  utter,  on  all  oc- 
casions, spontaneous  truth,  i^raised  far 
above  the  mendacious  patrician  in  the 
scale  of  real  respectability;  and  in  com- 
parison', the  plebeian  becomes  patri- 
cian, and  the  patrician  plebeian. 

I  shall  conclude  my  references, 
with  extracts  from  two  modern  Scotch 
philosophers  of  cousiderable  and  de- 
served reputation.  Dr.  Reid,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Browne. 

"  Without  fidelity  and  trust,  there 
can  be  no  human  society.  There 
never  was  a  society  even  of  savages, 


•  ThU  latter  fcntlemBn,  with  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
sare  or  being  personally  acquainted,  has,  b;  hii  early 
defttU,  left  a  cbasm  in  thenoHd  of  literatpre,  and  in  the 
domestic  circle  in  which  he  maved,  which  caDDOt  eatily 
be  filled  up. 
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nay,  even  of  robbers  and  pirates,  ia 
which  there  was  oot  a  great  degree  of 
veracity  and  fideHty  amongst  them- 
selves. Every  man  thinks  himself  in- 
jured and  ill-used  when  he  is  imposed 
upon.  Every  man  takes  it  as  a  re- 
proach when  falsehood  is  imputed  to 
him.  There  are  the  clearest  evidences 
that  all  men  disapprove  of  falsehood, 
when  their  judgment  is  not  biassed." 
— Keid^s  JSssm/s  on  the  Power  of  the 
Human  Mind,  chap,  vi,  "  On  the  Na- 
ture of  a  Contract." 

"  The  next  duty  of  which  we  bave 
to  treat,  is  that  of  veracity,  which  re- 
lates to  the  knowledge  or  belief  of 
others,  as  capable  of  being  affected 
by  the  meanings,  true  or  false,  which 
our  words  or  our  conduct  may  convey ; 
and  consists  in  the  faithful  conformity 
of  our  language,  or  of  our  conduct, 
when  it  ig  intended  tacitly  to  supply 
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tbeplace  of  language  to  the  truth  wbich 
we  profess  to  deliver ;  or,  at  least,  td 
that  which  is  at  the  time  believed  by 
us  to  be  true.  So  much  of  the  hap- 
piness of  social  life  is  derived  from  the 
use  of  language,  and  so  profitless 
would  the  mere  power  of  language  be, 
but  for  the  truth  which  dictates  it, 
that  the  abuse  of  the  coofideiice  which 
is  placed  in  our  declarations  may  not 
merely  be  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
jurious to  the  individual  deceived, 
but  would  tend,  if  general,  to  throw 
back  the  whole  race  of  mankind  into 
that  barbarism  from  which  they  have 
emerged,  and  ascended  through  still 
purer  air,  aud  still  brighter  sunshine, 
to  that  noble  height  which  they  have 
reached.  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  veracity,  so  important  to  the 
happiness  of  all,  and  yet  subject  to 
so  many  temptations  of  personal  in- 
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terestin  the  violation  of  it,  should,  in 
all  nations,  have  had  a  high  place  as- 
signed to  it  among  the  Tirtues." — Dr. 
Thomas  Browne  s  I^ectwrct  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  iv, 
p.  225. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  quote  from  so  many 
authors,  in  order  to  prove  what  no  one 
ever  doubted  ;  namely,  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  speaking  the 
truth,  and  the  meanness  and  mischief 
of  uttering  falsehood.  But  I  have 
added  authority  to  authority,  in  order 
renewedly  to  force  on  the  attention  of 
my  reader*  that  not  one  of  these  writers 
mentions  any  allowed  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  that  truth  is  always 
to  be  spoken ;  no  mental  reservation  is 
pointed  out  as  permitted  on  special 
occasions;  no  individual  is  authorized 
to  be  the  judge  of  right  or  wrong  Id 
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his  owD  case,  and  to  set  his  own 
opiuion  of  the  propriety  and  necessity 
oflying,  in  particular  instances,  against 
the  positive  precept  to  abstain  from 
lying ;  an  injunction  which  is  so  com- 
mooly  enforced  iu  the  page  of  the 
moralist^  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  im- 
perative command.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  universally-acknowledged  convic- 
tion of  mankind,  that  truth  is  virtue, 
and  falsehood  vice,  I  scarcely  know 
an  individual  who  does  not  occasion- 
ally shrink  from  acting  up  to  his  con- 
viction on  this  point,  and  is  not,  at 
times,  irresistibly  impelled  to  qualify 
that  conviction,  by  saying,  that  on 
"  ALMOST  all  occasions  the  truth  is 
to  be  spoken,  and  never  to  be  with- 
held." Or  they  may,  perhaps,  quote 
the  well-known  proverb,  that  "  truth 
is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times."  But 
the  real  meaning  of  that  proverb  ap- 
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pears  to  me  to  be  simply  this:  that  we 
are  never  officiously  or  gratvitotisly  to 
otter  oflfensive  tnitbs ;  not  that  truth, 
when  required,  is  ever  to  be  withheld. 
The  principle  of  truth  is  an  immutable 
principle,  or  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  guard, 
nor  safe  as  the  foundatiOD  of  morals. 
A  moral  law  on  which  it  is  dangerous 
to  act  to  the  uttermost,  is,  however  ad- 
mirable, no  better  than  Harlequin's 
horse,  which  was  the  very  best  and 
finest  of  all  horses,  and  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  horse  was  dead; 
and  if  the  law,  to  tell  the  truth  inviol- 
ably, is  not  to  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
without  any  r^ard  to  consequences, 
it  is,  however  admirable,  as  useless  as 
the  merits  of  Harlequin's  dead  horse. 
King  Theodoric,  when  advised  by  his 
courtiers  to  debase  the  coin,  declared, 
"  that  nothing  which  bore  his  image 
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should  ever  lie."  Happy  would  it  be 
for  the  interests  of  society,  if,  having 
as  much  proper  self-respect  as  this 
good  monarch  had,  we  could  resolve 
never  to  allow  our  looks  or  words  to 
bear  any  impress,  but  that  of  the  .strict 
truth;  and  were  as  reluctant  to  give  a 
false  impressioD  of  ourselves,  iu  any 
way,  as  to  circulate  light  sovereigns 
and  forged  banknotes.  Oh!  that  the 
day  may  come  when  it  shall  be  thought 
as  dishonourable  to  commit  the  slight- 
est breach  of  veracity,  as  to  pass  coun- 
terfeit shillings;  and  when  both  shall 
be  deemed  equally  detrimental  to  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  intend  in  a  future  work  to  make 
some  observations  on  several  collateral 
descendants  from  the  large  family  of 
lies.  Such  as  inaccuracy  in  rela-' 
tion;  promise-breaking;  engage- 
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MENT  BHEAKINO,  and  WANT  OF  PUNC- 
TUALITY. Perhaps  procrastination 
comes  in  a  d(^;ree  under  the  head  of 
lying;  at  least  procrastinatore  lie  to 
themselves;  they  say  "I  will  do  so 
and  so  to-morrow,"  and  as  they  belieTe 
their  own  assertions,  they  are  guilty  of 
self-deception,  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  deceptions.  But  those  who  are 
enabled  by  constant  watchfulness 
never  to  deceive  others,  will  at  last 
learn  never  to  deceive  themselves;  for 
truth  being  their  constant  aim  in  all 
their  dealings,  they  will  not  shiink  from 
that  most  effective  of  all  means  to  ac- 
quire it,  SELF-EXAMINATION. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


In  the  precediDg  chapter,  I  have 
given  various  extracts  from  authors 
who  have  written  od  the  subject  of 
truth,  and  borne  their  testimony  to  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  it  oa 
all  occasions,  if  individuals  wish  not 
only  to  be  safe  and  respectable  them- 
selves, but  to  establish  the  interests  of 
society  ou  a  sure  foundation ;  but,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  other  comments  on 
this  important  subject,  I  shall  make 
observations  on  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  extracts. 
h2 
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Dr  Hawkesworth  says,  "  that  the 
liar,  aod  only  the  liar,  is  universally 
despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned." 
But  is  this  the  fact?  Inconvenient, 
dangerous,  and  disagreeable,  though 
it  be,  to  associate  with  those  on  whose 
veracity  we  cannot  depend ;  yet  which 
of  us  has  ever  known  himself,  or 
others,  refuse  intercourse  with  persons 
who  habitually  violate  the  truth  ?  We 
dismiss  the  servant  indeed,  whose  ha* 
bit  of  lying  offends  us,  and  we  cease 
to  employ  the  menial,  or  the  trades- 
man ;  but  when  did  we  ever  hesitate 
to  associate  with  the  liar  of  rank  and 
opulence  ?  When  was  our  moral  sense 
so  delicate  as  to  make  us  refuse  to  eat 
of  the  costly  food,  and  reject  the  fa- 
vour or  services  of  any  one,  because 
the  lips  of  the  obliger  were  stained  with 
falsehood,  and  the  conversation  with 
guile?    Sureltf,   this  writer  overrates 
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the  delicacy  of  moral  feeling  in  so- 
ciety, or  we,  of  these  latter  days,  have 
fearfully  degenerated  from  our  ances- 
tors. 

He  also  says,  "  that  the  imputation 
of  a  lie,  is  an  insult  for  which  life  only 
caa  atone."  And  amoi^t  men  of 
vorldly  honour,  duel  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  the  lie  given,  and  re- 
cdved.  Consequently,  the  interests 
of  truth  are  placed  under  the  secure 
guardianship  of  fear  on  great  occasions. 
Bat,  it  is  not  so  on  daily,  and  more 
common  ones,  and  the  man  who  would 
thus  fatally  resent  the  imputation  of 
falsehpod,  does  not  even  reprove  the 
lie  of  convenience  in  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, nor  refrain  from  being  guilty  of 
ithimself;  he  will  often, perhaps, be  the 
bearer  of  a  He  to  excuse  them  from 
keeping  a  disagreeable  engagemeirt; 
and  will  not  scruple  to  make  lying 
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apologies  for  some  negligeoce  of  his 
own.  But,  is  Dr  Hawkesworth  right 
in  saying  that  otfenders  like  these  are 
shuDDed  and  despised?  Certainly  not ; 
nor  are  they  even  self-reprobated,  nor 
would  they  be  censured  by  othera,  if 
their  falsehood  were  detected.  Yet, 
are  they  not  liars?  and  is  the  lie, 
imputed  to  them,  (in  resentment  of 
which  imputation  they  were  willing  to 
risk  their  life,  and  the  life  of  another,) 
a  greater  "breach  of  the  jnoreU  law,  than 
the  little  lies  which  they  are  so  wil- 
ling to  tell  ?  and  who,  that  is  known 
to  tell  lies  on  trivial  occasions,  has  a 
right  to  resent  the  imputation  of  lying 
on  great  ones?  Whatever  flattering 
unction  we  may  lay  to  our  souls,  there 
is  only  one  wrong  and  one  right ;  and 
T  repeat,  that,  as  those  servants  who 
pilfer  grocery  only  are  with  just- 
ice called  thieves,  because  they  have 
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thereby  shown  that  the  principle  of 
honesty  is  not  in  them, — so  may  the 
utterere  of  little  lies  be  with  justice 
called  liars,  ■  because  they  equally 
shew  that  they  are  strangers  to  the 
restraining  and  immutable  priociple  of 
tnith. 

Hawkesworth  says,  "  that  indirect 
lies  more  effectually  destroy  mutual 
confidence,  that  band  of  society,  than 
any  others;"  and  I  fully  agree  with  bim 
in  his  ideaof  the  "  great  turpitude,  and 
greater  meanness,  of  those  forms  of 
speech,  which  deceive  without  direct 
falsehood ;"  but,  I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  that  thesedeviationsfromtruth  are 
"  tmiversalhf  infamoas'"  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  even  scarcely  reckoned 
a  fault  at  all ;  their  very  frequency  pre- 
vents them  from  being  censured,  and 
they  are  often  considered  both  neces- 
sary and  justifiable. 
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In  that  touching  and  useful  tale  by 
wbich  Hawkesworth  illustrates  the 
pernicious  effect  of  indirect,  as  well  as 
direct,  lies,  "  a  lie,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  chairman,  and  another  lie,  ac- 
companied by  VITHHOLDING  OF  THE 

WHOLE  TRUTH,   are  the  occasion  of 
duel  and  of  death." 

And  what  were  these  lies,  direct 
and  indirect,  active  and  passive  ?  Sim- 
ply these.  The  bearer  of  a  note  is 
desired  to  sa^  that  he  comes  from  a 
milliner,  when,  in  reality,  he  comes 
from  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
story  leaves  word  that  he  is  gone  to  a 
coffee-house,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  is  gone  to  a  friend's  house.  That 
friend,  on  being  questioned  by  him, 
witkhclds,  or  conceals  part  of  the  truth, 
meaning  to  deceive ;  the  wife  of  the 
questioner  does  the  same;  and  tbas. 
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though  both  are  innocent  even  in 
thought,  of  any  thing  offensive  to  the 
strictest  propriety,  they  become  in- 
volved in  the  fatal  consequences  of 
imputed  guilt,  from  which  a  disclosure 
of  the  vrhole  truth  would  at  once  have 
preserved  them. 

Now,  I  would  ask  if  there  be  any 
thing  more  camnum  in  the  daily  afl&irs 
of  life,  than  those  very  lies  and  dissi- 
mulations which  I  have  selected  ? 

Who  has  not  given,  or  heard  given, 
this  order,  *'  do  not  saj;  where  you 
come  from ;"  and  often  accompanied 
by  "  if  you  are  asked,  say  you  do 
not  know,  or  you  come  from  such  a 
place,"  Who  does  not  frequently  con- 
ceal where  they  have  been ;  and  whil6 
they  own  to  the  questioner  that  they 
have  been  to  such  a  place,  and  seen 
such  a  person,  I^ep  back  the  informa- 
tion that  they  have  been  to  another 
u3 
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place,  and  s^a  another  perstm,  though 
they  are  very  conscious  that  the  two 
iatt&c  were  the  real  objects  of  the  tn- 

Some  may  reply  "  yes ;  1  do  these 
things  every  day  perhaps,  and  so  does 
every  one ;  and  where  is  the  harm  of 
it?  You  cannot  be  so  absurd  as  to 
believe  that  such  innocent  lies,  and  a 
concealment  such  as  1  have  a  rigkt 
to  indulge  in,  will  certainly  be  visited 
hy  consequences  like  those  imagined 
by  a  writer  of  fiction  Y' 

I  answer,  no ;  but  though  I  cannot 
be  stire  th&t  fatal  consequences  will 
be  the  result  of  that  impossible  thing, 
an  INNOCENT  LIE,  some  consequences 
attend  on  all  deviations  from  truth, 
which  it  were  better  to  avoid.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lying  order  given  to  a 
servant,  or  tJtferior,  not  only  lowers  the 
standard  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  the 
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persoD  so  commanded,  but  it  lowers 
the  person  who  gives  it;  it  weakens 
that  salutary  respect  with  which  the 
lower  orders  regard  the  higher;  ser- 
vants and  inferiors  are  shrewd  ob- 
servers ;  and  those  domestics  who  de- 
tect a  laxity  of  morals  in  their  em- 
ployers, and  find  that  they  do  not  hold 
trath  sacred,  but  are  ready  to  teach 
others  to  lie  for  their  service,  derive 
themselves  of  their  best  claim  to  re- 
spect and  obedience  from  them,  that 
of  a  deep  conviction  of  their  moral 
SUPERIORITY.  And  they  who  dis- 
cov«-  in  their  intimate  friends  and  as- 
sociates a  systematic  habit,  an  as- 
sumed and  exercised  right  of  telling 
only  as  muck  of  the  truth  as  suits  their 
inelinations  and  purposes,  must  feel 
their  confidence  in  them  most  pain- 
folly  destroyed,  and  listen  in  future 
to  their  disclosures  and  communica- 
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tioDB  with  uoavoidable  suspicion,  and 
d^;rading  distrust. 

The  account  given  hy  Boswell  of 
the  regard  paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
truth  on  all  occasions,  furnishes  us. 
with  a  still  better  shield  against  devi-- 
atioDs  from  it,  than  can  be  aflbrded 
even  by  the  best  and  most  moral  fic- 
tion. For,  as  Longinus  was  said 
"to  be  himself  the  great  sublime  be 
draws,"  so  Johnson  was  himself  the 
great  example  of  the  benefit  of  those 
precepts  which  he  lays  down  for  the 
edification  of  others ;  and  what  is  still 
more  useful  and  valuable  to  us,  he 
proves  that  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  be  ac- 
curate on  all  occasions,  it  is  certainly 
possible;  for,  as  Johnson  could  do  it, 
why  cannot  others?  It  requires  not 
his  force  of  intellect  to  enable  us  to 
follow  his  example;  all  that  is  ue- 
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cessary  is  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  a  reverence  for  truth,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  deceit. 

Such  was  Johnson's  known  habit  of 
telling  the  truth,  that  even  improbable 
things  were  believed,  if  he  narrated 
them !  Such  was  the  respect  for  truth 
which  his  practice  of  it  excited,  and 
such  the  beneficial  influence  of  his 
example,  that  all  his  intimate  com- 
panions "  were  distinguished  for  a 
love  of  truth  and  an  accuracy"  derived 
from  association  with  him. 

I  can  never  read  this  account  of  our 
great  moralist,  without  feeling  my 
heart  glow  with  emulation  and  tri- 
umph !  With  emulation,  because  I 
know  that  it  must  be  my  own  fault,  if 
1  become  not  as  habitually  the  votary: 
of  truth  as  he  himself  was ;  and  with, 
triumph,  because  it  is  a  complete  re- 
futation of  the  commonplace  ai^u-: 
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ments  against  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  spontaneous  trath,  that  it  is  ab- 
sohUely  impossible ;  and  that,  itpossibU, 
what  would  be  gained  by  it  ? 

What  would  be  gained  by  it?  So- 
ciety at  large  would,  in  the  end,  gain 
a  degree  of  safety  and  purity  far  be- 
yond what  it  has  hitherto  known ; 
and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  individuals 
who  speak  truth  would  obtain  a  piize 
worthy  the  highest  aspirings  of  earthly 
ambition, — the  constant  and  involun- 
tary confidence  and  reverence  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

The  consciousness  of  truth  and  in- 
genuousness gives  a  radiance  to  the 
countenance,  a  freedom  to  the  play  of 
the  lips,  a  persuasion  to  the  voice,  and 
a  graceful  dignity  to  the  person,  which 
no  other  quality  of  mind  can  equally 
bestow.  And  who  is  not  able  to  recol- 
lect the  direct  contrast  to  this  picture 
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exhibited  by  the  conscious  utterer  of 
falsehood  and  disingeDuousness?  Who 
has  not  observed  the  downcast  eye,  the 
snapping,  restless  eyelid,  the  changing 
colour,  and  the  hoarse,  impeded  voice, 
which  sometimes  contradict  what  the 
hesitating  lip  utters,  aod  stamp,  on 
the  positive  assertion,  the  undoubted 
evidence  of  deceit  and  insincerity  ? 

Those  who  make  up  the  usual  mass 
of  society  are,  when  tempted  to  its 
common  dissimulations,  like  little 
boats  on  the  ocean,  which  are  con- 
tinually forced  to  shift  sail,  and  row 
away  from  danger;  or,  if  obliged  to 
await  it,  are  necessitated,  from  want 
of  power,  to  get  on  one  side  of  the 
billow,  instead  of  directly  meeting  it. 
While  the  firm  votaries  of  truth,  when 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  false- 
hood, proceed  undaunted  along  the 
direct  course,  like  the  majestic  res- 
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Relj  coming  boldly  and  directly  on, 
breasting  the  waves  in  conscious  se- 
curity, and  inspiring  confidence  in 
all  whose  well-being  is  intrusted  to 
them.  Is  it  not  a  delightful  sensa- 
tion to  feel  and  to  inspire  confidence? 
Is  it  not  delightful  to  know  when  we 
lie  down  at  night,  that,  however  dark- 
ness may  envelope  us,  the  sun  will- 
undoubtedly  rise  again,  and  chace 
away  the  gloom?  True,  he  may  rise 
in  clouds,  and  his  usual  splendour 
may  not  shine  out  upon  us  during  the 
whole  diurnal  revolution;  still,  we 
know  that,  though  there  be  not  sun- 
shine, there  will  be  light,  and  we  be- 
take ourselves  to  our  couch,  confiding 
in  the  assurances  of  past  experience, 
that  day  will  succeed  to  night,  and 
light  to  darkness.  But,  is  it  not 
equally  delightful  to  feel  this  cheer- 
ing confidence  in  the  moral  system  of 
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the  circle  in  which  we  move?  And 
can  any  thing  inspire  it  so  much  as 
the  constant  habit  of  truth  in  those 
with  whom  we  live?  To  know,  that  we 
have  friends  on  whom  we  can  always 
rely  for  honest  counsel,  ingenuous  re- 
proof, and  sincere  sympathy ;  to  whom 
we  can  look  with  never-doubting  con- 
fidence in  the  night  of  our  soul's  de- 
spondency, knowing  that  they  will 
rise  on  us  like  the  cheering  never-fail- 
ing light  of  day,  speaking  unwelcome 
truths  perhaps,  but  speaking  them 
with  tenderness  and  discretion ;  is, 
surely,  one  of  the  dearest  comforts 
which  this  world  can  give.  It  is  the 
most  precious  of  the  earthly  staffs, 
permitted  to  support  us  as  we  go, 
trembling,  short-sighted,  and  weary 
pilgrims,  along  the  chequered  path  of 
human  existence. 
And  is  it  uot  an  ambition  worthy  of 
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thinking  and  responnble  beings  to  en- 
deavour to  qualify  oarselveSjand  those 
whom  we  love,  to  be  such  friends  as 
these?  And  if  habits  of  unblemished 
truth  will  bestow  this  qnalification, 
were  it  not  wise  to  labour  hard  in 
order  to  attain  them,  undaunted  by 
difficulty,  undeterred  by  the  sneers  of 
worldlings,  who  cannot  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  that  moral  excellence 
which  they  feel  themselves  unable  to 
obtain  ? 

To  you,  O  ye  parents  and  precep- 
tors, I  particularly  address  myself! 
Guard  your  own  lips  from  *'  speaking 
leasing,"  that  the  quickly  discerning 
child  or  servant,  may  not,  in  self-de- 
fence, set  the  force  of  your  example 
against  that  of  your  precepts.  If  each 
individual  family  would  seriously  re- 
solve to  avoid  every  species  of  false- 
hood themselves,  whether  authorized 
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by  custom  or  not,  and  would  visit 
erery  deviation  from  troth  in  those 
accused,  with  punishmeot  and  dis- 
grace, the  example  would  unceasingly 
spread ;  for,  even  now,  wherever  the 
beauty  of  truth  is  seen,  its  infiuence  is 
immediately  felt,  and  its  value  acknow- 
ledged. Individual  efforts,  however 
humble,  if  firm  and  repeated,  must  be 
ultimately  successful,  as  the  feeble 
mouse  in  the  fable,  was,  at  last,  ena- 
bled, by  its  perseverance,  to  gnaw  the 
cords  astmder  which  held  the  mighty 
lion.  Difficult,  I  own,  would  such 
general  purification  be ;  but  what  is 
impossible  to  zeal  and  enterprise  1 

Hercules,  as  fabulous  but  instruc- 
tive story  tells  us,  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  perform  the  apparently  im- 
possible task  of  cleansing  the  Augean 
stables,  exerted  all  his  strength,  and 
turned  the  course  of  a  river  through 
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tbem  to  effect  his  purpose,  proving  by 
bis  success,  that  nothing  is  impossible 
to  perseverance  and  exertion;  and 
however  long  the  duration,  and  wide- 
spreading  the  pollutions  of  falsehood 
and  dissimulation  iu  the  world,  tl^ere  m 
a  river,  which,  if  suffered  to  flow  over 
their  impurities,  is  powerful  enough  to 
wash  away  every  stain,  since  it  flows 
from  the  "  fountain  of  ever-living 

WjSTERS," 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


RELIOIOH  THE  ONLY  BASIS  OF  TRUTH. 

Ahh  the  moralists  from  whom  I  have 
quoted,  and  those  on  whom  I  have 
commented  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
have  treated  the  subject  of  truth,  as 
moralists  only.  They  do  not  lay  it 
down  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
truth,  as  a  principle  of  action,  is  obli- 
gatory on  us  all,  in  enjoined  obedience 
to  the  clear  dictates  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. Therefore,  they  have  kept  out 
of  sight  the  strongest  motive  to  abhor 
lying^t  and  cleave  unto  truth,  obedi- 
ence TO  THE  DIVINE  WILL;  yet,  as 
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necessary  as  were  the  shield  and  the 
buckler  to  the  ancient  warriors,  is  the 
"  breastplate  of  faith"  to  the  cause  of 
spontaneous  truth.  Ithasbeenasserted 
that  morality  might  exist  in  all  its 
power  and  purity,  were  there  no  such 
thing  as  religion,  since  it  is  conducive 
to  the  earthly  interests  and  happiness 
of  man.  But,  are  moral  motives  suffi- 
cient to  protect  us  in  times  of  particular 
temptations?  There  appears  to  me 
the  same  difference  between  morality, 
unprotected  by  religious  motives,  and 
morality  derived  from  them,  as  be- 
tween the  palace  of  ice,  famous  in 
Russian  story,  and  a  castle  built  of 
ever- during  stone;  perfect  to  the  eye, 
and,  as  if  formed  to  last  for  ever,  was 
the  building  of  frost-work,  ornament- 
ed and  lighted  up  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign;  but,  it  melted  away  be- 
fore the  power  of  natural  and  artificial 
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warmth,  and  was  quickly  resolved  in- 
to the  element  from  which  it  sprang. 
But  the  castle  formed  of  stones  joined 
together  by  a  strong  and  enduring 
cement,  is  proof  against  all  assailment; 
and,  even  though  it  may  be  occasiouf 
ally  shattered  by  enemies,  it  still  tow^ 
era  in  its  grandeur,  indestructible, 
though  impaired .  In  like  manner,  un- 
assailable and  perfect,  in  appearance, 
may  be  the  virtue  of  the  mere  moralist ; 
but,  when  assailed  by  the  warmth  of 
the  passiops  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
different  enemies  on  the  other,  his  vir- 
tue, like  the  palace  of  ice,  is  likely  to 
melt  away,  and  be  as  though  it  had  not 
been.  But,  the  virtue  of  the  truly  re- 
ligious man,  even  though  it  may  on 
occasion  be  slightly  shaken,  is  yet 
proof  against  any  important  injury; 
and  remains,  spite  of  temptation  and 
danger,  in  its  original  purity  and  pow- 
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er.  The  moral  man  nuty,  therefore, 
utter  spontaneous  troth ;  but  the  re- 
ligious man  must:  for  he  remembers 
the  following  precepts  which  amongst 
others  he  has  learned  from  the  scrip- 
tures ;  and  knows  that  to  speak  lies  is 
displeasing  to  the  god  of  tbut». 

In  the  6th  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
the  Lord  threatens  the  man  "  Who 
lies  to  his  neighbour,  and  who  de- 
ceives his  neighbour."  Again  he  says, 
"  Ye  shall  not  deal  falsely,  neither 
lie  to  one  another."  We  read  in  the 
Psalms  that  "the  Lord  will  destroy 
those  who  speak  leasing."  He  is  said 
to  be  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day,  who  have  conceived  mischief,  and 
brought  forth  falsehood.  "  He  that 
wurketh  deceit,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
"shaltnot  dwell  within  my  house — 
he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  iu 
ray  sight"    The  Saviour,  in  the  8th 
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chapter  of  John  calls  the  devil  "a  liar, 
and  the  father  of  lies."  Paul,  in  the 
3rd  chapter  of  Colossiaossays,  "  Lie 
not  one  to  another !"  Prov.  vi,  19, 
"  The  Lord  hates  a  false  witness  that 
speaketh  lies."  Prov.  ix,  "  And  he 
that  speaketh  lies  shall  perish."  Prov. 
xix.  22,  "  A  poor  man  is  better  than  a 
liar."  James  iii.  14,  "  Lie  not  against 
the  Uuth."  Isaiah  xvii,  "  The  Lord 
shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies." 
Prov.  xviii,  "  Let  the  lying  lips  be  put 
to  silence."  Psalm  cxix.  2a,  "  Re- 
move from  me  the  way  of  lying."  Ps. 
Ixiii.  11,  "  The  mouth  that  speaketh 
lies  shall  be  stopped."  The  fate  of 
Gehazi,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  Kings,  who  lied  to  the 
prophet  Elisba,  and  went  out  of  his 
presence  "a  leper  whiter  .than  snow;" 
and  the  judgment  on  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  in  thq  5th  chapter  of  Acts, 
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on  the  fanner  for  withholding  the 

TRUTH  INTENDING  TO  DECEIVE,    and 

on  the  latter  for  telling  a  dieect  lie, 
are  awful  proofs  bow  hateful  falsehood 
is  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty ;  and, 
that  though  the  season  of  his  imme- 
diate judgments  may  be  past,  hisven- 
geance  against  every  species  of  false- 
hood is  tremendously  certain. 

Bat,  though  as  I  have  stated  more 
than  once,  all  persons,  even  those 
who  are  most  negligent  of  truth,  ex- 
claim continually  against  lying ;  and 
liars  cannot  forgive  the  slightest  im- 
putation against  their  veracity,  still, 
few  are  willing  to  admit  that  telling 
lies  of  courtesy,  or  convenience,  is 
lying ;  or  that  the  occasional  violator 
of  truth,  for  what  are  called  innocent 
purposes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
liar;  and  thence  the  universal  false- 
hood which  prevails.     And,   surely. 
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that  moral  precept  which  every  one 
claims  a  right  to  violate,  according  to 
his  waats  and  wishes,  loses  its  re5train-> 
ing  power,  and  is,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  for  all  its  original  purposes, 
wholly  annihilated. 

But,  as  that  person  has  no  right  to  rer 
sent  being  called  a  sloven  who  go^ 
about  in  a  stained  garment,  thot]^h 
that  stain  be  a  single  one;  so  that 
being  who  allows  himself  to  indulge 
in  any  one  species  of  lie,  cannot  de- 
clare with  justice  that  he  deserves  not 
the  name  of  a  liar.  The  general  voice 
and  tenor  of  Scripture  say  "  lie  not  at 
all." 

This  may  appear  a  command  very 
difficult  to  obey,  but  he  who  gave  it, 
has  given  us  a  still  more  appalling  one ; 
"  be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  Yet,  surely,  he 
would  never  have  given  a  command 
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impossible  for  us  to  fulfil.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  to  try  to  fulfil 
it.  The  drawii^- master  who  would 
form  a  pupil  to  excellence,  does  not 
set  incorrect  copies  before  him,  but  the 
most  perfect  models  of  immortal  art; 
and  that  tyro  who  is  awed  into  doing 
nothing  by  the  perfection  of  his  model, 
is  not  more  weak  than  those  who  per- 
severe in  the  practice  of  lying  by  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  constaotlj  tel- 
ling the  truth.  The  pupil  may  nover 
be  able  to  copy  the  model. set  before 
him,  because  his  aids  are  only  human 
and  earthly  ones.     But, ' 

He  who  has  said  that  "  as  our  day 
our  strength  shall  be ;''  He  whose  ear 
is  open  to  the  softest  cry ;  He  whom 
^he  royal  psalmist  called  upon  to  de- 
liver him  from  those  "whose  mouth 
speaketh  vanity,  and  whose  right  hand 
is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood." — ^This 
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pure,  this  powerful,  this  perfect  Being, 
still  lives  to  listen  to  the  supplications 
of  ail  who  trust  t»  him  \  and  will,  in 
the  hour  of  temptation  to  utter  false- 
hood and  deceit,  strengthen  them  out 
of  Zion. 

In  all  other  times  of  danger  the  be- 
liever supplicates  the  Lord  to  grant 
him  force  to  resist  temptation;  but, 
who  ever  thinks  of  supplicating  him 
to  be  enabled  to  resist  daily  tempta- 
tion to  what  is  called  little,  or  white 
fying?  Yet,  has  the  Lord  revealed  to 
us  what  species  of  lying  he  tolerates, 
and  what  he  reproves?  Does  he  tell 
us  that  we  may  tell  the  lie  of  courtesy 
and  convenience,  but  avoid  all  others? 
The  lying  of  Ananias  was  only  the 
passive  lie  of  concealing  that  he  had 
kept  back  part  of  his  own  property,  yet 
be  was  punished  with  instant  death ! 
The  only  safety  is  in  believing,  or  re- 
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tnembering,  that  all  lying  and  insin- 
cerity whatever  is  rebellion  againstthe 
revealed  will  ofthe  great  Godof  Truth ; 
and  they  who  so  believe,  or  retnem- 
bar,  are  prepared  for  the  strongest 
attacks  of  the  soul's  adversary,  "  that 
devil,  who  is  the  father  of  lies^"  for 
their  weapons  are  derived  from  the 
annoury  of  heaven ;  their  steps  are 
guided  by  light  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  cleansing  river  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  drive  away  all  the  pol- 
lutions of  falsehood  and  deceit,  is  that 
pure  river  of  "  the  water  of  life,  flow- 
ing from  the  throne  of  God,  and  of 
the  Lamb." 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  in  any  of  the 
preceding  pages  underrated  the  diffi- 
culty of  always  speakii^  the  truth ; — 
I  have  only  dented  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  and  I  have  pointed  oat 
the  only  means  by  which  the  possi- 
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bility  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  ut- 
ter falsehood  might  be  secured  to  us 
on  all  occasions ;  namely,  religions  mo- 
tives derived  from  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God. 

Still,  in  order  to  prove  how  well 
aware  I  am  of  the  difficulty  in  quesr 
tion,  I  shall  venture  to  bring  forward 
some  distinguished  instances  on  re- 
cord of  holy  men,  who  were  ted  by 
the  fear  of  death  and  other  motives 
to  lie  against  their  consciences ;  there- 
by exhibiting  beyond  a  doubt,  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  constant  adherence  to  the 
practice  of  sincerity.  But  they  also 
prove  that  the  real  Christian  must 
be  miserable  under  a  consciousness 
of  having  violated  the  truth,  and  that 
to  escape  from  the  most  poignant  of 
all  pangs,  the  pang  of  self-reproach, 
the  delinquents  in  question  sought  for 
refuge  from  their  remorse,  by  courting 
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that  very  death  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  by  being 
guilty  of  falsehood.  They  at  the  same 
time  furnish  convincing  proofs  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  sincere  penitent 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  be  reinstated 
in  that  height  of  virtue  whence  he  has 
fallen,  if  he  will  humhle  himself  before 
the  great  Being  whom  he  has  ofTend- 
ed,  and  call  upon  Him  who  can  alone 
save  to  the  uttermost." 

My  three  first  examples  are  taken 
from  the  martyred  reformers,  who 
were  guilty  of  the  most  awful  species 
of  lying,  in  signing  recantations  of 
their  opinions,  even  when  their  belief 
in  them  remained  unchanged ;  but 
who,  as  I  have  before  observed,  were 
compelled  by  the  power  of  that  word 
of  God  written  on  the  depth  of  the 
secret  heart,  to  repent  with  agonizing 
bitterness  of  their  apostacy  from  trutli. 
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and  to  make  a  public  reparation  for 
their  short-lived  errour,  by  a  deatli  of 
patient  suffering,  and  even  of  rejoicing. 
Jerome  of  Prague  comes  first  upon 
the  list.     He  was  bom  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  year 
1415,  after  having  spent  hia  youth  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  the  great- 
est Universities  in  Europe,  namely, 
those  of  Prague,  Paris,  Heildelberg, 
and  Cologne,  we  find  him  visiting  Ox- 
ford,  at  which  place. he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Wickliffe ; 
and  at  his  return  to  Prague  he  not 
only  professed  himself  an  open  favour- 
er of  the  doctrines  of  that  celebrated 
reformer ;  but,  finding  that  John  Huss 
was  at  the  head  of  Wickliffe's  party 
in  Bohemia,  he  attached  himself  im- 
mediately to  that   powerful  leader. 
It  were  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  polem- 
i3 
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ical  career,  as  it  is  the  close  of  it  only 
which  is  fitted  for  my  purpose ;  suffice, 
that  having  beeo  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Constance,  in  the  year 
1415,  to  answer  for  what  they  deemed 
his  heresies,  a  thousaDd  voices  called 
out,  even  after  his  first  examination, 
"  away  with  him !  bum  him !  bum  him ! 
bum  himl"  On  which,  little  doubting 
that  bis  power  and  virtuous  resistance 
could  ever  fail  him  in  time  of  need, 
Jerome  relied,  looking  round  on  the 
assembly  with  dignity  and  confidence, 
"  Since  nothing  can  satisfy  you  but 
my  blood,  God's  will  be  done !" 

Severities  of  a  most  uncommon  na^ 
ture  were  now  inflicted  on  him,  in  or- 
der to  constrain  him  to  recant  a  point 
of  which  the  council  were  excessively 
desirous.  So  rigoiirous  was  his  con- 
finement, that  at  length  it  brought  upon 
bim  a  dangerous  illness,  in  the  course 
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of  which  he  entreated  to  have  a  con- 
fessor sent  to  him;  but  he  was  given 
to  understand,  that  only  on  certain 
terms  would  this  indulgence  be  grant- 
ed ;  notwithstanding,  he  remained  im- 
moveable. The  next  attempt  on  his 
faithfulness  was  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Huss;  when  all  its  affecting  and 
appalling  details  were  made  known 
to  him,  he  listened,  however,  without 
emotion,  aod  answered  in  language 
so  resolute  and  determined,  that  they 
had  certainly  no  hope  of  bis  sudden 
conversion.  But,  whether,  too  con- 
fident in  his  own  strength,  he  neglected 
to  seek,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  that 
only  strength  '*  which  cometh  from 
above,"  it  is  certain  that  his  constancy 
at  length  gave  way.  "  He  withstood," 
says  Gilpin,  in  hisLives  of  the  Reform- 
ers, "the  simple  fear  of  death;  but 
imprisonment,   chains,  hunger,  sick- 
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ness,  and  torture,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  months,  was  more  than  hu- 
man nature  could  bear;  and  though 
he '  still  made  a  noble  stand  for  the 
truth,  when  brought  three  times  be- 
fore the  infuriated  council,  be  began 
at  last  to  waver,  and  to  talk  obscurely 
of  his  having  misunderstood  the  tend- 
ency of  some  of  the  writings  of  Huss. 
Promises  and  threats  were  now  re- 
doubled upon  him,  till,  at  last,  he  read 
aloud  an  ample  recantation  of  all  the 
opinions  that  he  bad  recently  enter- 
tained, and  declared  himself  in  every 
article  a  firm  believer  with  the  church 
of  Rome." 

But  with  a  heavy  heart  he  retired 
from  the  council ;  chains  were  removed 
from  his  body,  but  his  mind  was  cor- 
roded by  the  chains  of  his  conscience, 
and  his  soul  was  -  burthened  .with  a 
load,  till  then  unknown  to  it.    Hitbei- 
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to,  the  light  of  an  approving  conscience 
had  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  dungeon, 
but  now  all  was  dark  to  hira  both 
without  and  within. 

But  in  this  night  of  his  moral  de- 
spair, the  day-spring  from  on  high  was 
again  permitted  to  visit  him,  and  the 
penitent  was  once  more  enabled  to 
seek  assistance  from  his  God.  Je- 
rome had  long  been  apprized  that  he 
was  to  be  brought  to  a  second  trial, 
upon  some  new  evidence  which  had 
appeared  ;  and  this  was  his  only  con- 
(iolation  in  the  midst  of  his  painful 
penitence.  At  length,  the  moment  so 
ardently  desired  by  hira  arrived  ;  and, 
rejoicing  at  an  opportunity  of  pub- 
lickly  retracting  his  errors,  and  de- 
ploring his  unworthy  falsehood,  he 
eagerly  obeyed  the  summons  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council  in  the  year 
1416.    There,  after  delivering  an  ora- 
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tion,  which  was,  it  is  said,  a  model  of 
pathetic  eloquence,  he  ended,  by  de- 
claring before  the  whole  assembly, 
"  that  though  the  fear  of  death,  and 
the  prevalence  of  human  infirmity,  had 
induced  him  to  retract  those  opinions 
with  his  hps  which  had  drawn  on  him 
the  anger  and  vengeance  of  the  coun- 
cil, yet  they  were  then  and  still  the 
opinions  near  and  dear  to  his  heart, 
and  that  he  solemnly  declared  they 
were  opinions  in  which  he  alone  be- 
lieved, and  for  which  he  was  ready, 
and  even  glad,  to  die."  "It  was  ex- 
pected," says  Pogg6  the  Florentine, 
who  was  present  at  his  examination, 
"  that  he  would  have  retracted  his  er- 
rors ;  or,  at  least,  have  apologized  for 
them  ;  but  he  plainly  declared  that  be 
had  nothing  to  retract."  After  launch- 
ing forth  into  the  most  eloquent  en- 
comiums on  Huss,  declaring  him  to 
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be  a  wise  and  holy  maD,  and  lamenfr- 
ing  his  unjust  and  cruel  death,  he 
arowed  that  he  had  armed  himself 
.with  a  firm  resolution  to  follow  the 
steps  of  that  blessed  martyr,  and  suf- 
fer with  constancy  whatever  the  mal- 
ice of  his  enemies  should  indict ;  and 
he  was  mercifully  enabled  to  keep  his 
resolution. 

When  brought  to  the  stake,  and 
■when  the  wood  was  b^inning  to 
blaze,  he  sang  a  hymn,  which  he 
continued  with  great  fervency,  till  the 
fury  of  the  fire  scorching  him,  he  was 
heard  to  cry  out,  "  O  Lord  God  !  have 
mercy  on  me  1-"  and  a  little  afterwards, 
"  thou  knowest,"  he  cried,  *•  how  I 
have  loved  thy  truth;"  and  he  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  in- 
tense suffering,  made  bearable  by  as 
intense  devotion,  till  the  vital  spark 
was  in  mercy  permitted  to  expire ;  and 
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the  contnte,  but  then  triumphant  spirit, 
was  allowed  to  return  unto  the  God 
who  gave  it. 

Thomas  Bilney,  the  next  on  my  list, 
"  was  brought  up  from  a  child  (says 
Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments)  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  profilii^ 
in  all  kind  of  liberal  sciences  even 
unto  the  profession  of  both  laws.  But, 
at  the  last,  having  gotten  a  better 
schoolmaster,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Christ  enduing  bis  heart  by  privie  in- 
spiration with  the  knowledge  of  bet- 
ter and  more  wholesome  things,  he 
came  unto  this  point,  that  forsaking 
the  knowledge  of  man's  lawes  be  con- 
verted his  studie  to  those  things  which 
tended  more  unto  godlinesse,  than 
gainfulnesse.  At  the  last,  Bilney  for- 
saking the  universitie,  went  into  many 
places  teaching  and  preaching,  being 
associate  with  Thomas  Arthur,  which 
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accompanied  him  from  the  universitie. 
The  authoritie  of  Thomas  Wolsey, 
Cardinall  of  York,  at  that  time  was 
greate  in  England,  but  his  temper  and 
pride  much  greater,  which  did  evi- 
dently declare  unto  all  wise  men  the 
manifest  vanitie,  not  only  of  his  life, 
bdtalsoofallthe  Bishops  and  elergie; 
whereupon,  Bilney,  with  other  good 
men,  marvelling  at  the  incredible  in- 
solence of  the  clei^ie,  which  they 
could  no  longer  suffer  or  abide,  be- 
gan to  shake  and  reprove  this  exces- 
sive pompe,  and  also  to  pluck  at  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome." 

It  therefore  became  necessary  that 
Ihe  Cardinal  should  rouse  himself  and 
look  about  him.  A  chapter  being 
held  at  Westminster  for  the  occasion, 
Thomas  Bilney,  with  his  friends,  Tho- 
mas Arthur  and  Hugh  Latimer,  were 
brought  before  them.    Gilpin    says, 
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"  That,  as  Bilney  was  considered  as 
the  Heresiarch,  the  rigour  of  the  court 
was  chiefly  levelled  against  him.  The 
principal  persons  at  this  time  concern- 
ed in  Ecclesiastical  affaires  besides 
Cardinal  Wooisey,  were  Warham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Ton- 
stal.  Bishop  of  London."  The  latter 
wasofall  the  prelates  of  these  times  the 
most  deservedly  esteemed,  "  as  he  was 
not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  popery, 
and  had  just  notions  of  the  mild  genius 
of  Christianity;"  but,  every  deposi- 
tion against  Bilney  was  enlai^ed  upon 
with  such  unrelenting  bitterness,  that 
Tunstall,  though  the  president  of  the 
court,  despaired  of  being  able  to  soft- 
en by  his  influence  the  enraged  pro- 
ceedings of  his  colleagues.  And,  when 
the  process  came  to  an  end,  "  Bilney, 
declaring  himself  what  they  called  an 
obstinate  heretic,  was  found  guilty." 
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Tutistall  now  proved  the  kindness  of 
his  heart.  He  could  not  come  for- 
ward in  Bilney's  favour  by  a  judicial 
interfereDce,  but  he  laboured  to  save 
him  by  all  ineans  in  his  power.  "  He 
first  set  his  friends  upon  him  to  per- 
suade him  to  recant,  and  wheo  that 
would  not  do,  he  joined  his  entreaties 
to  theirs ;  had  patience  with  him  day 
after  day,  and  begged  he  would  not 
oblige  him,  contrary  to  his  inclinations, 
to  treat  him  with  severity." 

The  man  -whom  fear  was  not  able 
to  move,  was  not  proof  against  the 
language  of  affectionate  persuasion. 
"  Bilney  could  not  withstand  the  win- 
ning rhetoric  of  Tunstall,  though  he 
withstood  the  menaces  of  Warham." 
He  therefore  recanted,  bore  a  fagot 
on  his  shoulders  in  the  Cathedral 
church  of  Paul,  bareheaded,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and 
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vas  dismissed  with  Latimer  and  the 
others  who  had  met  with  milder  treat- 
ment and  easier  terms." 

The  liberated  heretics,  as  they  were 
called, returned  directly  to  Cambridge, 
where  they  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  their  friends ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  joy,  Bilney  kept  aloof,  bearing 
on  his  countenance  the  marks  of  in- 
terna^sufiering  and  incessant  gloom. 
"  He  received  the  congratulations  of 
his  officious  friends  with  confusion 
and  blushes;"  he  had  sinned  against 
his  God,  therefore  he  could  neither 
be  gratified  nor  cheered  by  the  affec- 
tion of  any  earthly  being.  In  short, 
his  mind  at  length  preying  on  itself, 
nearly  disturbed  his  reason,  and  his 
friends  dared  not  allow  him  to  be  left 
alone  either  night  ur  day.  They  tried 
to  comfort  him ;  but  they  tried  in  vain ; 
and  when  they  endeavoured  to  sooth 
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him  by  certain  texts  in  Scripture,  "  it 
was  as  though  a  man  would  run  him 
through  with  a  sword."-  In  the  agonies 
of  his  despair  he  uttered  pathetic 
and  eager  accusations  of  his  friends, 
of  Tunstall,  and,  above  all,  ofhimself. 
At  length,  his  violence  having  had  its 
course,  it  subsided,  by  degrees,  into  a 
state  of  profound  melancholy.  In  this 
state  be  continued  from  the  year  1629 
to  1631,  **  reading  much,  avoiding 
company ;  and,  in  all  respects,  pre- 
servii^  the  severity  of  an  ascetic." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  how 
many  different  ways  our  soul's  adver- 
sary deals  with  us,  in  order  to  allure  us 
to  perdition;  and  he  is  never  so  suc- 
cessful as  when  he  can  make  the  prof- 
fered sin  assume  the  appearance  of 
what  is  amiable.  This  seems  to  have 
beenthje  ease  with  the  self-judged  Bil- 
ney.  Tothe  fear  of  death,  and  the  me- 
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naces  of  Warhara,  we  are  told  that  he 
opposed  a  resolutioD  and  an  int^ritjr 
which  could  not  be  overcome;  but  the 
gentle  entreaties  of  affection,  and  the 
tender,  pereuasive  eloqueace  of  Tud- 
stall,  had  power  to  conquer  his  love  of 
truth,  and  make  the  pleadings  of  cod- 
science  vain ;  while  he  probably  looked 
apon  his  yielding  as  a  proof  of  a£fec- 
tionate  gratitude,  and  that,  not  to  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  those  who  loved 
him,  would  have  been  ofiensive,  and 
ungrateful  hu'dness  of  heart. 

But,  whatever  were  his  motives  to 
sin,  that  sin  was  indeed  visited  with 
remorse  as  unquestionable  as  it  was 
efficacious ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  Bilney's 
frailty,  to  that  of  its  exemplau-y  and 
courted  expiation. 

The  consequences  of  this  salutary 
period  of  sorrow  and  seclusion  was. 
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that  after  having,  for  some  time,  thrown 
out  hints  that  he  was  meditating  an 
extraordinary  design ;  after  saying  that 
he  was  almost  prepared,  that  he  would 
shortly  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
God  must  be  glorified  in  him;  and 
keeping  his  friends  in  painful  suspense 
by  this  mysterious  language,  he  told 
them  at  last  that  he  was  fiiUy  deter- 
mined to  expiate  his  late  shameful  ab- 
juration, that  wicked  lie  against  his 
conscience,  by  death. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his 
friends  again  interposed  to  shake  his. 
resolution;  but  that  Being  who  had 
lent  a  gracious  ear  to  the  cry  of  his 
penitence  and  his  agony,  *'  girded  up' 
his  loins  for  the  fight,"  and  enabled 
him  to  sacrifice  every  human  affection 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  strength' 
ened  him  to  take  up  that  cross,  and 
bear  it,  unfainting,  to  the  end.    He 
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therefore  broke  from  all  his  Cambridge 
ties,  and  Bet  out  for  Norfolk,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  which,  for  that 
reason,  be  chose  to  make  the  place  of 
his  death. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  preached 
openly  in  the  fields,  confessing  his 
fault,  and  preaching  pubhckly  that 
doctrine  which  he  had  before  abjured, 
to  be  the  very  tbuth,  and  willed  all 
men  to  beware  by  him,  and  never  to 
trust  to  their  Jleshlif/riends  in  causes^ 
religion;  aud  so  setting  forward  in  his 
joamey  toward  the  celestial  Jeru- 
salem, he  departed  from  thence  to  the 
Anchiessie  in  Norwich,  (whom  he  had 
converted  to  Christ)  and  there  gave 
her  a  New  Testament  of  Tindall's 
translation,  and  the  obedience  of  a 
christian-man ;  whereupon  he  was  {^ 
prehended,  and  carried  to  prison. 

Nixe,  (the  blind  Bishop  Nixe,  as 
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Fox  calls  him)  the  then  Bisliop  of 
Norwich,  was  a  man  of  a  fierce,  in- 
quisitorial spirit,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  sending  up  for  a  writ  to  burn 
him. 

In  the  mean  while,  great  pains  were 
taken  by  divers  religious  persons  to 
re-convert  him  to  what  his  assailants 
believed  to  be  the  truth ;  but  he  hav- 
ing "  planted  himselfe  upon  the  firm 
rocke  of  God's  word,  was  at  a  point, 
and  so  continued  to  the  end." 

While  Bilney  lay  in  the  county 
gaol,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  writ 
for  his  execution,  he  entirely  recovered 
from  that  melancholy  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  him;  and,  "like  an 
honest  man  who  had  long  lived  under 
a  difficult  debt,  he  began  to  resume 
his  spirits  when  he  thought  himself  in 
a  situation  to  discharge  it." — Gilpin's 
Lives  of  the  Reformers,  p.  358. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"  Some  of  his  friends  found  him 
taking  a  hearty  supper  the  aight  before 
his  execution,  and  expressing  their 
surprise,  be  told  them  he  was  but  do- 
ing what  they  had  daily  examples  of 
in  common  life ;  he  was  only  keeping 
his  cottage  in  repair  while  he  continued 
to  inhabit  it."  The  same  composnrf 
ran  through  his  whole  behaviour,  and 
his  conversation  was  more  agreeable 
that  evening  than  they  had  ever  re* 
membered  it  to  be. 

Some  of  his  friends  put  him  in  mind 
*'  that  though  the  fire  which  be  should 
suffer  the  next  day  should  be  of  great 
heat  unto  his  body,  yet  the  comfort  of 
God*s  Spirit  should  coole  it  to  his 
everlasting  refreshii^."  At  this  word 
the  said  Thomas  Bilpey  putting  bis 
band  toward  the  flame  of  the  candle 
burning  before  them,  (as  he  also  did 
divers  times  besides,)  and  feeling  the 
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heat  thereof,  "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  I  feel 
by  experieoce,  and  Lave  knowne  it 
long  by  philosophie,  that  fire  by  God's 
ordinance  is  naturally  hot,  but  yet  I 
am  persuaded,  by  God's  holy  word, 
and  by  the  expeHence  of  some  spoken 
of  in  the  same,  that  in  the  flame  they 
felt  no  heate,  and  in  the  fire  they  felt 
no  consumption:  and  Z  constantly  be- 
lieve that,  howsoever  the  stubble  of 
this  my  bodie  shall  be  wasted  by  it, 
yet  my  soule  and  spirit  shall  be  purged 
thereby;  a  paine  for  the  time,  whereon, 
notwithstanding,  foUoweth  joy  un- 
speakable." He  then  dwelt  much 
upon  a  passage  in  Isaiah.  "Fear  not, 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  and  called 
thee  by  thy  name.  Thou  art  mine  own ; 
when  thou  passest  through  the  waters^ 
I  will  be  with  thee;  when  thou  walk- 
est  in  the .  fire,  it  shall  not  bum  tbee, 
and  the  flame  shall  not  kindle  upon 
k2 
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thee;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel." 

"  He  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion  without   the    citie  gate,    called 


*  "  Id  the  l.oUatd'«  pit,  I  lind  that  many  per»oii«  of 
t  leet,  known  by  the  Dune  of  Lollaidi,  in  the  city  of 
Nomicb,  were  thrown,  after  being  burnt,  in  the  year 
1424,  and  for  manv'years  anetwards  ,  and  thence  it  Was 
i^ed  the  toUard'tpif.-  and  Ihefallawingaccount  of  the 
meaniug  of  the  term  Lollard  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  ihe  14th  centdry,  the 
Ihmous  »ect  of  tlie  CelUte  brethren  aud  sislera  arose  at 
Antwerp :  tliey  were  also  styled  tlie  Aleiiau  bretbrea 
end  listera,  because  St.  Alexius  was  their  patron  ;  and 
they  were  uamed  Celliiea,  from  the  cells  in  which  Ibejr 
were  accustomed  to  live.  Aa  Ihe  clergy  of  this  age  look 
little  care  of  the  siclc  and  the  dying,  and  deserted  inch 
as  were  infected  with  those  pestilenlial  disorders  which 
were  then  very  frequent,  same  compBaaiDnate  and  pioas 
persoDt  at  Antwerp  formed  themselves  info  a  society  for 
the  performance  of  those  religious  offices  which  the  sa- 
cerdotal orders  so  shamefully  neglected.  In  the  prose- 
cation  of  this  agreement,  they  visited  and  comforted 
the  sick  ,,asiiBted  the  dying  with  their  prayers  and  ex- 
bortations,  took  care  of  the  interment  of  those  who  were 
cut  off  by  the  plague,  and  on  that  account  forsaken  by 
the  terrified  clergy,  and .  committed  them  to  the  giave 
with  a  toUnmf Mitral  dirge.  It  was  with  reference  to  this 
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Bishop's-gate,  in  a  low  valley,  com- 
monly called  tbe  Lollard's  pit,*  under 
Saint  Leonard's  hill."  At  the  coming 
forth  of  the  said  Thomas  Bilney  out 


laai  ofBce  that  tbe  common  people  gave  tbem  the  name 
of  Loltardi.  The  term  Lollhard,  or  Lnllhard,  or,  as  the 
ancifDtGennaaa  wrote il,Lollert,LoUer(,  iscompopnd- 
ed  of  the  old  German  word  Inllen,  lollan,  lallen,  and  the 
well-known  tcrminatioD  of  hard,  with  which  many  of  the 
old  High  Dutch  woida  end.  Lollen,  or  Lullen,  signilies 
lo  tins  "ith  a  low  voice.  It  U  yet  uaed  in  the  same 
seme  among  the  English,  who  tay  luUa  tleep.  wbich  lig- 
niliea  lo  siog  any  one  iolo  a  slumber  with  a  sweet  iiidis- 
tiDCt  voice. 

"  Lollhard,  therefore,  is  a  singer,  or  one  vrho  frequent- 
ly aingH.  For,  aa  the  word  beggen,  wbich  universally  sig- 
nifies to  reqaest  any  thing  fervently,  is  applied  to  devo- 
tional requests,  or  prayers,  so  the  word  lollen  or  lallen 
is  transferred  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  song,  and  sig- 
nlAei,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  to  sing  a  hymn.  Lollhard, 
therefore,  in  tbe  valgar  tongue  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
denote*  a  perjwn  wbo  is  conliuually  ptaiaing  God  with  a 
Bong,  or  singing  hymns  to  his  honour. 

"  And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  regarded  as  an  exter- 
nal sign  of  piety  towards  God,  those  who  were  more  fre- 
^qnently  employed  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  than 
others,  were,  in  the  common  papular  language,  called 
Lollbardt." 
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of  the  prison  doore,  one  of  his  friends 
came  to  him,  and  with  few  words  as 
he  durst,  spake  to  him,  and  prayed 
him,  in  God's  behalf,  to  be  constant 
and  to  take  hia  death  as  patiently  as 
he  could.  Whereuuto  the  said  Bilney 
answered  with  a  quiet  and  mild  coun- 
tenance, "  ye  see  when  the  manner  is 
entered  his  ship  to  saile  on  the  troa- 
blous  sea,  how  he  is  for  a  while  tossed 


"  But  the  prictU,  and  monki,  being  inveteratcly  exas- 
perated ag&iiut  theae  good  men,  ende&voared  to  per- 
suade the  people  that,  inDocent  and  beneficent  u  Ibe 
Lollards  appeared  to  be,  they  nere  tainted  with  the 
mott  perniciaiia  ientimenta  of  a  religioiw  kind,  and  le- 
cretly  addicted  to  all  «0Tti  of  Tices;  hence,  the  name  of 
Lollard  at  length  became  infaBMiu.  Thus,  by  degreei, 
it  came  to  pais,  that  any  person  vbo  covered  hemic*, 
or  crimes,  under  the  appearance  of  [uely,  was  called  a 
Lollard,  so  that  this  ma  not  a  name  to  denote  any  on 
parlicnlar  sect,  but  was  formerly  CMnmon  to  all  penoBt, 
and  all  sects,  who  were  supposed  to  be  gnitty  of  impiet; 
towards  Ood,  and  the  chnrch,  nnder  an  external  profca- 
uon  of  eztnordinaiT  piety." — lUadmu't  Etdei.  HMirj, 
p.  SM— 56. 
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ia  the  billows  of  the  same,  but  yet  in 
hope  that  he  shall  come  to  the  quiet 
haven,  he  beareth  in  better  comfort 
the  perils  which  he  feeleth ;  so  am  I 
now  toward  this  sayling ;  and  what- 
soever stormes  I  shall  feele,  yet  shortly 
after  shall  my  ship  be  in  the  haven,  as 
I  doubt  not  thereof,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  desiring  you  to  heipe  me  with 
your  prayers  to  the  same  effect." 

While  he  kneele^Jj^on  a  little.ledge 
coming  out  of  the  stake,  upon  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  stand,  that  he' 
might  be  better  seen,  he  made  his  pri- 
vate prayers  with  such  earnest  eleva* 
tion  of  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  ' 
*'  and  in  so  good  quiet  behaviour,  that 
he  seemed  not  much  to  consider  the 
terror  of  his  death,"  ending  his  prayer 
with  the  43d  psalm,  in  .which  he  re- 
peated this  verse  thrice,  "  Enter  not 
iDto  judgment  with  thy  serrant,   O 
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Lord !  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
liviDg  be  justified  ;"  ahd  so  finishiDg 
the  psalm,  he  concluded.  "  Nor  did 
that  God  in  whom  he  trusted  forsake 
him  in  the  hour  of  his  need;  while  the 
flames  raged  around  him,  he  held  ap 
his  hands  and  knocked  upon  bis 
breast,  crying  "  Jesus,"  and  sometinies 
"  Credo,"  till  he  gare  up  the  ghost,  and 
his  bodie  being  withered,  bowed  down- 
ward upon  thechaine,"  while,  triumph- 
ing over  death,  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  poet  laureate)  "  be  rendered  up 
his  soul  in  the  fulness  of  faith,  and  eu- 
tered  into  his  reward." 

"  So  exemplary,"  says  Bloomfield, 
in  his  History  of  Norwich,  "  was  Bil- 
ney's  life  and  conversation,  that  wh«i 
Nix,  his  persecutor,  was  constantly 
told  how  holy  and  upright  he  was,  he 
said,  he  feared  that  he  had  burnt  Abel." 

I  have  recently  visited  the  l^llard's 
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pit;  that  spot  .where  my  interesting 
martyred  countryman  met  his  dread- 
ful death.  The  top  of  tlie  hill  retains, 
probably,  much  the  same. appearance 
as  it  had  when  he  perished  at  its  foot; 
and,  without  any  great  e-vertion  of 
fancy,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me 
to  figure  to  myself  the  rest  of  the  scene, 
could  I  have  derived  sufficient  com- 
fort from  the  remembrance  of:;the 
fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  suffer- 
ings, to  reconcile  me  to  the  contem- 
plation of  them.  Still,  it  is,  I  believe, 
salutary  to  visit  the  places  hallowed 
in  the  memory,  as  marked  by  any  exhi- 
bition of  virtuous  acts  and  sufferings 
endured  for  the  sake  of  conscience. 
To  the  scaffold,  and  to  the  stake, 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions, 
it  is  humbly  to  be  hoped  that  Christi- 
aiis  will  never  again  be  brought.  But 
ail  persecution,  on  the  score  of  reli- 
k3 
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gion,  is,  ID  a  d^ree,  an  infliction  of 
martyrdom  on  the  mind  and  on  the 
heart.  It  matters  not  that  we  forbear 
to  kill  the  body  of  the  Christian,  if  we 
afflict  the  soul  by  aught  of  a  perse- 
cuting spirit. 

Yet  does  not  our  daily  experieoce 
testify,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
calls  forth  petty  persecutioDs,  and  the 
mean  warfare  of  a  detracting  spirit,  so 
much  as  any  marked  religious  profes- 
sion. 

And  while  such  a  profession  is  a»- 
sailed,  by  ridicule  on  the  one  hand, 
by  distrust  of  its  motives  on  the  other; 
while  it  exposes  the  serious  Christian, 
converted  from  the  errors  of  fonner 
days,  to  the  stigma  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
or  of  religious  hypocrisy ;  who  shall 
say  that  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Lauds  and  the  Bonners  is  not  still 
the  spirit  of  the  world  ?  Who.  shall  say 
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to,  the  tried  and  shriBking  souls  of  those 
who,  on  account  of  their  having  made 
a  religious  profession,  are  thus  calum- 
itiated,  and  thus  judged.  The  time  of 
martyrdom  is  over,  and  we  live  in  mild, 
and  liberal,  and  truly  Christian  days  1 
Such  were  the  thoughts  uppermost 
in  my  mind,  while  I  stood,  perhaps, 
on  the  very  spot  where  Bilney  suffered, 
and  where  Bilney  died;  and  though 
I  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  harmless 
employment  of  the  lime-burner  had 
succeeded  to  the  frightful  burning  oS 
the  human  form,  I  could  -not  but 
sigh  as  I  turned  away,  while  I  re- 
membered that  so  much  of  an  intole- 
rant, uncandid  spirit  still  prevailed 
amongst  professed  Christians,  and, 
that  the  practice  of  persecution  still 
existed,  though  applied  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  I  could  not  but  think, 
that  many  of  the  present  generation, 
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might  do  well  to  visit  scenes  thus 
fraught  with  the  recollection  of  mar- 
tyrdom. If  it  be  true  that  "  our  lo¥e 
of  freedom  would  burn  brighter  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon,"  and  that  our 
devotion  "  must  glow  more  warmly 
amidst  the  ruins  of  lona,"  sure  am  I 
that  the  places  where  the  martyrs  for 
conscience*  sake  have  passed  through 
the  portals  of  fire  and  agony  to  their 
God,  must  assist  in  bestowing  on  us 
power  to  endure  with  fortitude  the 
mental  martyrdom  which  may,  unex- 
pectedly, become  our  portion  iaJife; 
and,  by  recalling  the  sufferings  of 
others,  we  may,  meekly  bowing  to  the 
hand  that  afflicts  us  for  our  good,  be, 
in  time,  enabled  to  bear,  and  even 
to  love,  our  own. 

The  last,  and  third,  on  my  list, 
is  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  promoted  to  that 
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See  by  the  favour  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  degraded  from  it  in  consequence 
of  his  heretical  opinions,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  "  The 
ceremony  of  his  degradation,"  says 
Gilpin,  which  took  place  at  Oxford, 
' '  was  performed  by  Thirlby,  Bishop  of 
Ely,a  man  recently  converted,  itsho'uld 
seem,  tocatholicism ;  who,  in  Cranmer's 
better  days,  had  been  honoured  with 
his  particular  friendship,  and  owed 
him  many  obligations. 

As  this  man,  therefore,  had  long 
been  so  much  attached  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, it  was  thought  proper  by  his 
new  friends  that  he  should  give  an 
extraordinary  test  of  his  zeal ;  for  this 
reason  the  ceremony  of  the  degrada- 
tion was  committed  to  him.  He  had 
undertaken,  however,  too  hard  a  task. 
The  mild  benevolence  of  the  primate, 
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which  shone  forth  with  great  dignity, 
though  he  stood  io  the  mock  dignity 
of  canvas  robes,  struck  the  old  apo- 
state to  the  heart.  All  the  past  cam^ 
throbbing  to  his  breast,  and  a  few  re- 
pentant tears  began  to  trickle  down 
the  furrows  of  his  aged  cheek.  The 
Archbishop  gently  exhorted  him  not 
to  nifier  his  private  to  overpower  his 
public  affections.  At  length,  one  by 
one,  the  canvas  trappings  were  taken 
off,  amidst  the  taunts  and  exaltations 
of  Bonner,  bishop  ofLoodon,  who  was 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

Thus  degraded,  he  was  attired  in 
a  plain  freize  gown,  the  common  habit 
of  a  yeoman  at  that  period,  and  had 
what  was  then  called  a  townsman's 
cap  put  upon  his  head.  In  this  garb 
he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  BoDner 
erying  after  him,  "  He  is  now  no  lon- 
ger tny  Lord:  he  is  now  np  longer 
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my  XiOrd ! "  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the  Re- 
formers. 

I  know  not  what  were  Cranmer's 
feelings  at  these  expressioDS  of  mean 
exultation  from  the  contemptible  Bon- 
Der ;  but,  I  trust  that  he  treated  them, 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  d^radation  at 
the  time,  with  the  iudifference  which 
theymerited.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might 
utter  within  himself,  this  serious  and 
importanttruth,thatDODeofu8caneTer 
hGtmlydegfoded^huihyourseloes  alone; 
and  this  moment  of  bis  external  humi- 
liation was,  iu  the  eyes  of  all  whose  es> 
teem  was  worth  having,  one  of  triumph 
and  honour  to  the  bereaved  ecclesi- 
astick.  But  what,  alas!  were  those 
which  succeeded  to  it?  That  period, 
and  that  alone,  was  the  period  of  his 
real  degradation,  when,  overcome  by 
the  flatteries  and  the  kindness  of  bis 
real  and  seeming  friends,  and  subdued 
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by  the  eDtertamments  gireo  him,  the 
amusements  offered  him,  and,  allowed 
to  imlulge  in  the  "  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  pf  life,"  he  was  induced  to 
lead  a  wilhng  ear  to  the  proposal  of 
being  reinstated  in  his  former  dignity, 
on  condition  that  he  would  conform 
to  the  present  change  of  religion,  and 
"  gratify  the  queen  by  being  wholly  a 
catholick !" 

The  adversary  of  man  lured  Craii- 
mer,  as  well  as  Bilney,  by  the  un- 
suspected influence  of  mild  and  ami- 
able feelings,  rather  than  the  instiga- 
tions of  fear;  and  he  who  was  armed 
to  resist,  to  the  utmost,  the  rage  and 
malice  of  his  enemies,  was  drawn  aside 
from  truth -and  duty  by  the  suggest- 
ions of  false  friends. 

After  the  confinement  of  a  full 
year  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison, 
his  sudden. return  into  social   int^r- 
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course  dissipated  bis  firm  resolves. 
That  love  of  life  returned,  which  he 
had  hitherto  conquered ;  and  when  a 
paper  was  offered  to  him,  importing  his 
assent  to  the  tenets  of  popery,  his 
better  resolutions  gave  way,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  he  signed  the  fatal  scroll ! 

Cranmer's  recantation  was  received 
by  the  popish  party  with  joy  beyond 
expression ;  but,  as  all  they  wanted 
was  to  blast  the  reputation  of  a  man, 
whose  talents,  learning,  and  virtue, 
were  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
cause  which  he  espoused,  they  had 
DO  sooner  gained  what  they  desired, 
than  their  thirst  for  his  blood  returned, 
and  though  he  was  keptin  ignorance  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  him,  a  warrant 
was  ordered  for  his  execution  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

But  long  before  the  certainty  of  his 
approaching  fate  was  made  known  to 
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him,  the  self-convicted  culprit  sighed 
for  the  joy  and  the  serenity  which 
usually  attend  the  last  days  of  a  mar- 
tyr for  the  truth  which  he  loves. 

Vainly  did  his  friends  throw  over 
his  faults  the  balm  afforded  by  those 
healing  words,  "  the  spirit  was  willing, 
but  the  flesh  was  weak."  In  his  own 
clear  judgment  be  was  fully  convicted, 
while  his  days  were  passed  in  borrour 
and  remorse,  and  his  nights  in  sleepless 
anguish. 

To  persevere  in  bis  recantation  was 
an  insupportable  thought;  but,  to  re- 
tract it  was  scarcely  within  the  vei^ 
of  possibility ;  but  he  was  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  which  he  ne- 
ver expected  to  have,  and  though  death 
was  the  means  of  it,  he  felt  thankful 
that  it  was  afforded  him,  and  deemed 
his  life  a  sacrifice  not  to  be  regarded 
for  the  attainment  of  such  an  object 
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When  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  popish  party,  came  to  him  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  the  evening 
preceding  his  intended  execution,  and 
insinuated  to  him  his  approaching  fate, 
be  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the 
evening  in  drawing  up  a  full  confessi- 
on of  his  apostacy,  and  of  his  bitter 
repentance,  wishing  to  take  the  best 
opportunity  to  speak  or  publish  it, 
which  he  supposed  would  be  afforded 
him  when  he  was  carried  to  the  stake ; 
but,  beyond  his  expectation,  a  better 
was  provided  for  him.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  be  conveyed  injme- 
diately  from  his  prison  to  the  place  of 
his  execution,  where  a  sermon  was 
to  be  preached;  but,  as  the  morn- 
ing of  the  appointed  day  was  wet  and 
stormy,  the  ceremony  was  perfomed 
under  cover. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  Lord  Wil- 
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liams  of  Thame,  attended  by  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  Oxford,  received  him  at 
the  prison  gate,  and.  conveyed  him  to 
St.  Mary's  church,  where  he  found  a 
crowded  audience  awaiting  him,  and 
was  conducted  to  an  elevated  place, 
in  public  view,  opposite  to  the  pulpit. 
If  ever  there  was  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart  before  God  and  man ;  if 
ever  there  was  a  person  humbled  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  committed 
sin,  and  of  having  deserved  the  eX' 
treme  of  earthly  shame  and  earthly 
suffering ;  that  man  was  Cranmer  I 

He  is  represented  as  standing  against 
a  pillar,  pale  as  the  stone  against  which 
he  leaned.  "  It  is  doleful,"  says  a 
popish,  but  impartial,  spectator,  "to 
describe  his  behaviour  during  the  ser- 
mon, part  of  which  was  addressed  to 
him ;  his  sorrowful  countenance  :  his 
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heavy  cheer,  his  face  bedewed  with 
tears;  sometimes  lifting  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven  in  hope ;  sometimes  casting 
them  down  to  the  earth  for  shame. 
To  be  brief,  he  was  an  image  of  sor- 
row. The  dolour  of  his  heart  burst 
out  contihnally  from  his  eyes  in  gushes 
of  tears :  yet  he  retained  ever  a  quiet 
and  grave  behaviour,  which'  increased 
pity  in  men's  hearts,  who  unfeignedly 
loved  him,  hoping  it  had  been  his  re- 
pmtance/or  his  transgressions."  And 
80  it  was;  though  not  for  what  many 
considered  his  transgressions;  but  it 
was  the  deep  contrition  of  a  converted 
heart,  and  of  a  subdued  and  penitent 
soul,  prepared  by  the  depth  of  human 
degradation  and  humility,  to  rise  on 
the  wings  of  angels,  and  meet  in 
another  world  its  beloved  and  blessed 
Redeemer. 
The  preacher  having  concluded  his 
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riennOD,  turned  roaod  to  the  audience, 
and  desired  all  who  were  present  to 
jtMD  with  him  in  silent  prajers  for  the 
unhappy  man  before  them.  A  solemn' 
stiUness  ensued;  every  eye  and  heart 
were  instantly  lifled  up  to  heaven. 
Some  minutes  having  been  passed  in 
this  affecting  manner,  the  degraded 
primate,  who  had  also  fallen  on  his 
knees,  arose  in  all  the  dignity  of  sor- 
row, accompanied  by  conscious  peni- 
toice  and  Christian  reliance,  and  thus 
addressed  his  audience.  "  I  had  my- 
self intended  to  desire  your  prayers. 
My  desires  have  been  anticipated,  and 
I  return  you  all  that  a  dying  man  can 
give,  my  sincerest  thanks.  To  yoar 
prayers  for  me,  let  me  add  my  own ! 
Good  Christian  people!'*  continued 
he,  "  my  dearly  beloved  brethren  aod 
sisters  in  Christ,  I  beseech  you  most 
heartily,  to  pray  for  me  to  Almighty 
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£rod,  that  he  will  forgire  me  all  my 
sins  and  offences,  which  are  many, 
withont  number,  and  great  beyond 
measure.  But  one  thing  grieveth  my 
conscience  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
whereof,  God  willing,  I  mean  to  speak 
faereafler.  But  how  great  and  how 
many  soever  my  sinnes  be,  I  beseech 
you  to  pray  God,  of  his  mercy,  to  par- 
don and  forgive  them  all."  He  then 
knelt  down  and  offered  up  a  prayer 
as  full  of  pathos  as  of  eloquence ;  then 
he  took  a  paper  from  his  bosom,  and 
read  it  aloud,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect. 

"It  is  now,  my  brethren,  no  time  to 
dissemble— I  stand  upon  the  verge 
of  life — a  vast  eternity  before  me — 
what  my  fears  are,  or  what  my 
hopes,  it  matters  not  here  to  unfold. 
For  one  action  of  my  life,  at  least,  I 
am  accountable  to  the  world.    My 
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late  shameful  subscription  to  opinions, 
which  are  wJtolljf  opposite  to  wy  real 
sentiments.  Before  this  congregation 
I  solemnly  declare,  that  the  fear  of 
death  alone  induced  me  to  this  igno- 
minioiis  action — that  it  hath  cost  me 
many  bitter  tears — that  in  my  heart 
I  totally  reject  the  Pope,  aad  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that" — 

As  he  was  conthiuing  his  speech, 
the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  up- 
roar. "  Stop  the  audacious  heretic," 
cried  Lord  Williams  of  Thame.  On 
which  several  priests  and  friars, 
rushing  from  different  parts  of  the 
church,  seized,  or  pulled  him  from 
his  seat,  dragged  him  into  the  street, 
and,  with  indecent  precipitation,  hur- 
ried him  to  the  stake,  which  was  al- 
ready prepared. 

As  he  stood  with  all  the  horrid 
apparatus    of    death     around    him, 
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amidst  taunto,  revilings,  and  execra- 
tions, he  alone  maintained  a  dis- 
passionate behaviour.  Having  dis- 
charged his  conscience,  he  seenaed 
to  feel,  even  in  his  awful  circum- 
stances, an  inward  satisfaction,  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
His  countenance  was  not  fixed,  as  be- 
fore, in  sorrow  on  the  ground ;  but  he 
looked  round  him  with  eyes  full  of 
sweetness  and  benignity,  as  if  at  peace 
with  all  the  world." 

Who  can  contemplate  the  conduct 
of  Cranmer,  in  the  affecting  scene  that 
followed,  without  feeling  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  intensity  of  his  penitence 
for  the  degrading  lie,  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty!  and  who  can  fail  to  think 
that  Cranmer,  in  his  proudest  days, 
when  the  favourite,  the  friend,  the 
counsellor  of  a  king,  and  bearing  tlie 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank  in  the  couu- 
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-try,  was  far  inferior  in  real  dignity  and 
^eal  coDseqoence  to  Cranm«r,  when, 
proatrate  in  sonl  before  bis  oflfend- 
ed,  yet  pardoning  God,  but  erect  and 
f^rless  before  his  vindictire  enemies, 
he  thrust  the  hand,  with  which  he  had 
s^ned  the  lying  scroll  of  his  recanta- 
-tions,  into  the  fast-rising  flames,  oy- 
ing  out,  as  he  did  so,  **  this  hand  hath 
offended  I  this  hand  halh  offended !" 

It  is  soothing  to  reflect,  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  quickly  over;  for,  as  the 
fire  rose  fiercely  round  him,  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  thick  smoke,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  died  very  soon. 

"  Surely,"  says  the  writer  before 
quoted,  "his  death  grieved  every  one: 
his  friends  sorrowed  for  lore ;  his  ene- 
mies for  pity;  and  strangers  through 
humanity." 

To  as  of  these  latter  days,  his  crime 
and  his '  penitence    afford  an    awfiil 
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.vianuog,  and  an  iostructiTe  example. 

The  fcHiner  proves  how  vtun  are 
talents,  learning,  and  eren  exalted 
virtues,  to  preserve  us  in  the  path  of 
rectitude,  unless  we  are  watchful  unto, 
prayer,  and  unless,  wisely  distrustful  of 
our  own  strength,  we  wholly  and  con- 
fidently lean  upon  "  that  rock,  which  is 
higher  than  we  are."  And  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  enabled  to  declare  his 
penitence  and  contrition  for  his  false- 
hood and  apostacy,  and  to  bear  the 
tortures  which  attended  on  his  dying 
hours,  is  a  soothing  and  comforting 
evidence,  that  sinners,  who  prostrate 
themselves  with  contrite  hearts  before 
the  throne  of  their  God,  and  their 
Redeemer,  "  he  will  in  no  wise  be  cast 
out,"  but  will  know  his  Almighty  arm 
to  be  round  about  them,  "  till  death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  fearfulness  and 
l2 
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awe,  that  I  take  my  fourth  example 
from  one  who,  relying  too  much  on  his 
own  human  strength,  in  his  hour  of 
human  trial,  was  permitted  to  fait  into 
the  commission  of  human  frailty,  and 
to  utter  the  most  decided  and  ungrate 
fill  of  falsehoods;  since  he  who  thus 
erred  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
apostle  Peter  himself,  who,  by  a  thrice- 
told  lie,  denied  his  Lord  and  Master; 
but  who,  by  his  bitter  tearful  repent- 
ance, and  by  his  subsequent  faithful- 
ness unto  death,  redeemed,  in  the  eyes 
both  of  his  Saviour  and  of  men,  his 
short-lived  frailty,  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  that  marked  confidence  in 
his  active  zeal,  xvhich  was  manifested 
by  our  great  Redeemer,  in  his  parting 
words. 

The  character  of  Peter  affords  us  a 
warning,  as  well  as  an  example,  while 
the  affectionate  reproofs  of  the  Sari- 
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our,  together  with  the  tender  encou- 
ragement, and  generous  praise,  which 
he  bestowed  upon  him,  prove  to  us,  in 
a  manner  the  most  cheering  and  in- 
disputable, how  merciful  are  the  deal- 
ings of  the  Almighty  with  bis  sinful 
creatures ;  bow  ready  he  is  to  overlook 
our  offences,  and  to  dwell  with  com- 
placency on  our  virtues;  and  that  "  he 
willetb  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
had  rather  that  he  should  turn  from 
his  wickedness  and  live." 

Self-confidence,  and  sel f- righteous* 
ness,  proceeding  perhaps  from  his  be- 
lief in  the  superior  depth  and  strength 
of  his  faith  in  Christ,  seem  to  have 
been  the  besetting  sins  of  Peter;  and 
that  his  faith  was  lively  and  sincere,  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  his  unhesi- 
tating reply  to  the  questions  of  bi» 
Lord  :  "  Thon  art  the  Christ,  the  Sou 
of  the  living  God!"  A  reply  so  satis- 
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factory  to  the  great  Being  whom  be 
addressed,  that  he  answered  him,  say- 
ing, "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
jona;  for  flesh  and  hlood  have  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven :  and  I  say  unto 
thee,  that  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it." 

It  seems  as  i{  Peter  became,  from 
this  assurance,  so  confident  in  his  own 
streugth,  that  he  neglected  to  follow 
his  master's  injunction,  "Watch  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation;" 
and  therefore  became  an  easy  victim  to 
the  firstteraptation  which  besethira  :for 
soon  after,  with  surprising  confidence 
in  his  own  wisdom,  we  find  him  rebuk- 
ing his  Lord,  and  asserting,  that  the 
things  which  he  prophecied  concerning 
himself  should  not  happen  unto  him. 
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On  which  occasion,  the  Saviour  says, 
addressing  the  adversary  of  Peter's 
soul,  then  powerful  within  him,  "  Get 
tbee  behind  me,  Satan!  thou  art  an 
ofieoce  to  me!"  His  want  of  implicit 
faith  on  this  occasion  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  h^d  just  be- 
/ore  uttered  that  strong  avowal  of  his 
confidence  in  Christ,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded. 

In  an  early  part' of  the  history  of  the 
Gospel  we  read  that  Peter,  beholdii^ 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  fell 
on  his  knees,  aud  exclaimed,  in  the 
fulness  of  surprise  and  admiration, 
and  in  the  depth  of  conscious  sinful- 
ness and  humility,  "  Depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  1" 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  ever 
eager  as  he  was  to  give  assurances  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  undoubt- 
ing  faith,  we  find  him  saying  to  the 
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Saviour,  when  be  had  removed  the 
terrour  of  his  disciples  at  seeing  him 
walking  on  the  sea,  by  those  cheering 
words,  *'  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid!" — 
"  Lord !  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  to 
thee  on  the  water !" — "  And  he  walked 
on  the  water  to  come  to  Jesus ;  but, 
when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he 
was  again  afraid,  and  beginning  to 
sink,  he  cried,  saying,  "  Lord,  save 
me!"  Immediately,  Jesus  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  caught  him,  say- 
ing unto  him,  "Othou  of  little  JaitA, 
whereforedidstthouciWfif.'"  The  first 
of  these  facts  shews  the  great  sensi- 
bility of  his  nature,  and  his  exemplary 
aptitude  to  acknowledge  and  admire 
every  proof  of  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  his  Redeemer :  and  the  second 
is  a  further  corroborating  instance  of 
his  eager  confidence  in  his  own  cou- 
rage and  belief,  followed  by  its  accus- 
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tonned  falling  off  in  the  honr  of  trial. 

His  uiisubmitted  and  self-confident 
spirit  shews  itself  again  in  his  declara- 
tion, that  Christ  should  not  wash  his 
feet;  as  if  he  still  set  his  human  wis- 
dom against  that  of  the  Redeemer, 
till,  subdued  hy  the  Saviour's  reply, 
he  exclaims,  "  Not  my  feet  only,  but 
also  my  hands  and  ray  head." 

The  next  instance  of  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  Peter,  and  of  the  solicitude 
which  it  excited  in  our  Saviour,  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  foHowingaddress  to  him, 
"  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon, 
behold!  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
thee,  that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat; 
but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  (added  the 
gracious  Jesus,)  that  thy  faith  fail  not ; 
and  when  thou  art  converted,  strength- 
en thy  brethren."  Peter  replied,  in 
the  fulness  of  self-confidence,  "  Lord, 
1  am  ready  to  go  with  thee  into  prison^ 
l3 
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and  uoto  death!"  And  be  said,  '*! 
tell  thee,  Peter,  that  before  the  cock 
crows,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice." 
It  does  not  appear  what  visible  e&ct 
this  humiliating  prophecy  had  on  him 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  though 
Matthewsaysthathe  replied, "  thoi^b 
I  should  die  with  thee,  still  I  will  not 
deny  thee ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  by 
drawing  his  sword  openly  in  bis  de- 
fence, when  they  came  out  "  with 
swords  and  with  staves  to  take  him,'" 
he  hoped  to  convince  his  Lord  of  his 
fidelity.  But  this  action  was  little  bet- 
ter than  one  of  mere  physical  courage, 
the  result  of  sudden  excitement  at  the 
time;  and  was  consistent  with  that 
want  of  moral  courage,  that  most  diffi- 
cnlt  courage  of  aU,  which  led  him, 
when  the  feelings  of  the  moment  had 
subsided,  to  deny  his  master,  and  to 
utter  the  degrading  Zte^^ear.  Afterbe 
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had  thus  siiined,  the  Lord  turned 
and  looked  upon  Peter;  aod  Peter 
remembered  tbe  words  of  the  Lord, 
bow  he  had  said  unto  him,  "  Before 
the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
tbrice.  And  Peter  went  out,  and  wept 
bitterly," 

It  seems  as  if  that  Belf-confidence, 
thatblindtrustinginoue'sowD  strength, 
that  tendeocy  which  we  all  have  to 
believe,  like  Hazael,  that  we  can  never 
fall  into  certain  sins,  aod  yield  to  cer- 
tain temptations,  was  conquered,  for 
a  while,  in  the  humbled,  self-judged, 
aod  penitent  apostle.  Perhaps  the 
look  of  mild  reproach  which  the  Sa- 
viour gave  him  was  long  present  to 
his  view,  and  that,  in  moments  of 
subsequent  danger  to  his  truth,  those 
eyes  seemed  again  to  admonish  him, 
and  those  holy  lips  to  utter  tbe  sa- 
lutary and  saving  precept,    "  watch 
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and  pray,  lest  je  enter  into  tempta- 
tion." 

Nevertheless,  rendered  too  con- 
fident, probably,  in  his  own  unassisted 
strength,  we  find  faim  sinning  once 
more  in  the  same  way;  namely,  from 
Jear  of  man;  fi)r,  being  convinced  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  no  longer  binding 
on  the  conscience,  he  ate  and  drank 
fi*eely  at  Antioch  with  the  Gentiles; 
but,  when  certain  Jewish  converts 
were  sent  to  him  from  the  apostle 
James,  he  separated  from  the  Gentiles, 
lest  he  should  incur  the  censure  of  the 
Jews ;  being  thus  guilty  of  a  sort  of 
practical  lie,  and  setting  those  Jews, 
as  it  proved,  a  most  pernicious  ex- 
ample of  dissimulation ;  for  which  dis- 
ingenuous conduct,  the  apostle  Paul 
publlckly  and  justly  reproved  him  be- 
fore the  whole  Church,  fiut,  as  there 
is  no  record  of  any  reply  given   by 
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Peter,  it  is  probable  that  he  bore  the 
rebuke  meekly;  humbled,  no  doubt, 
ia  spirit,  before  the  great  Being  whom 
he  bad  agaiu  offended  ;  and  not  only 
does  it  seem  likely  that  he  met  this 
pablick  humiliation  with  eitent  and 
Christian  forbearance,  but,  ia  bis  last 
Epistle,  he  speaks  of  Paul,  "  as  his  be- 
loved brother,"  generously  bearing  his 
powerful  testimony  to  the  wisdom  con- 
tained ID  his  Epistles,  and  warning  the 
hearers  of'Paul  against  rejecting  aught 
Id  them  which,  from  want  of  learning, 
they  may  not  understand,  and  "there- 
fore wrest  them,  as  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  do  also  the  other  Scriptures, 
to  their  own  destruction." 

The  closing  scene  of  this  most  inter- 
esting apostle's  life,  we  have  had  no 
means  of  contemplating,  though  the 
Saviour's  last  affecting  and  pathetic 
address  to  him,  in  which  he  prophecies 
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tiiat  be  will  die  a  martyr  in  his  cause, 
makes  one  particularly  desiroas  to  pro- 
cure details  of  it. 

"  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus 
saith  to  Simon  Peter,  "  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these?"  He  saith  unto  him,  "  Yea, 
Ix>rd,  thou  koowest  that  1  love  thee." 
He  saith  unto  him,  '*  Feed  my  Iambs !" 
He  saith  unto  him  again  the  second 
time,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me?"  He  saith uoto  him,  "Yea, 
Lord !  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 
He  saith  unto  him,  '*Feed  my  sheep!" 
He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time, 
"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  tbou 
me?"  Peter  was  grieved  because  he 
said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest 
thou  me?  aud  he  said  onto  him,  "Lord, 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  "  Feed  my  sheep. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  noto  thee,  when 
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thou  wast  young,  thou  gird  edst  thyself^ 
and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest; 
but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  haads,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not.  This  spake  be, 
signifying  by  what  death  he  should 
glorify  God  ;  and  when  he  bad  spoken 
this,  he  saith  unto  him,  follow  me!" 

"  The  case  of  Peter,  "  says  the 
pious  and  learned  -Scott,  in  his  Notes 
{o  the  Gospel  of  John,  "  required  a 
more  particular  address  than  that  of 
the  other  apostles,  in  order  that  both 
he  and  others  might  derive  the  greater 
benefit  from  his  fall  and  his  recovery. 
Our  Lord,  therefore,  asked  him  by 
his  original  name,  as  if  he  bad  for? 
feited  that  of  peter  by  his  inslabilityt 
whether  be  loved  him  more  than  these. 
The  latter  clause  might  be  interpreted 
of  his  employment  and  gains  as  a 
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dshertnaa,  and  be  considered  as  a  de- 
mand whether  he  loved  Jesus  above 
his  secular  interests;  but  Peter's  an- 
swer  determines  us  to  another  inter- 
pretation; He  bad,  before  his  fall,  iu 
effect,  said  that  he  loved  his  Lord 
more  than  the  other  disciples  did  ;  for 
he  had  boasted  that,  though  all  men 
should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  be. 
Jesus  now  asked  him  whether  he  would 
stand  to  this,  and  aver  that  he  loved 
him  more  than  the  others  did.  To 
this  he  answered  modestly  by  saying, 
"  thou  knowest  that  1  love  thee,"  with- 
out professing  to  love  him  more  than 
others.  Our  X^ord,  therefore,  renewed 
his  appointment  to  the  ministerial  and 
apostolical  office;  at  the  same  time 
commanding  him  to  feed  his  lambs, 
or  his  little  lambs,  even  the  least  of 
them;  for  the  word  is  diminutive: 
this  intimated  to  him  that  his  late  ex- 
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perience  of  his  own  weakness  ought 
to  render  him  peculiarly  condescend- 
ing, complaisant,  tender,  and  attentive 
to  the  meanest  and  feeblest  believers. 
As  Peter  bad  thrice  denied  Christ,  so 
he  was  pleased  to  repeat  the  same 
question  a  third  time :  this  grieved 
Peter,  as  it  reminded  him  that  he  had 
given  sufficient  cause  for  being  thus 
repeatedly  questioned  concerning  the 
sincerity  of  his  love  to  his  Lord.  Con- 
scious, however,  of  his  integrity,  he 
more  solemnly  appealed  to  Christ,  as 
knowing  all  things,  even  the  secrets 
of  his  heart,  that  he  knew  he  loved 
him  with  cordial  affection,  notwith- 
standing the  inconsistency  of  his  late 
behaviour.  Our  Lord  thus  tacitly  al- 
lowed the  truth  of  this  profession,  and 
renewed  his  charge  to  him  to  feed  his 
sheep." 

"  Peter,"  continues  the  commenta- 
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tor,  "  had  earnestly  professed  bis  rea- 
dioess  to  die  with  Christ,  yet  had 
shamefully  failed  when  pat  to  the 
trial ;  but  our  Lord  next  assured  him 
that  he  would  at  length  be  called  on 
to  perform  that  engagement,  and  soni- 
fied the  death  by  which  be  would,  as 
a  martyr  for  his  truth,  glorify  God." 
No  doubt  that  tbis  information^  how- 
ever awful,  was  gratefully  received  by 
the  devoted,  ardent,  though,  at  times, 
tbe  uDstable  follower  of  his  beloved 
Master;  as  it  proved  the  Saviour's 
confidence  in  him,  notwithstanding  all 
his  errours. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  energy  of 
character  in  Peter,  which  fitted  him 
to  be  an  apostle  and  a  martyr.  He 
was  the  questioning,  the  observii^, 
the  conversing,  disciple.  The  others 
were  probably  withheld  by  tinoidtty 
from  talking  with  their  Lord,  and  pnt- 
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ting  frequent  questions  to  him;  but 
Peter  was  the  willing:  spokesman  on 
all  occasions ;  and  to  him  we  owe  that 
impressive  lesson  afforded  us  by  the 
Saviour's  l^ply,  when  asked  by  him 
how  often  he  was  to  forg;ive  an  offend- 
ing brother,  "  I  say  not  unto  thee  until 
seven  times,  but  unto  seventy  times 
seven." 

But,  whether  we  contemplate  Peter 
as  an  example,  or  as  a  warning;  in  the 
early  part  of  his  religious  career,  it  is 
cheering  and  instructive,  indeed,  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  him  in  his 
Writings,:  when  he  approached  the 
painfiil  sind  awful  close  of  it.  When, 
having  been  enabled  to  fight  a  good 
fight,  in  fulfilment  of  his  blessed  Lord's 
prayer,  that  "  his  faith  might  not  fail;" 
and  having  been  "converted  himself," 
and  having  strengthened  his  brethren, 
he  addressed  his  last  awfully  impres- 
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sive  EpisdeH  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
before  he  himself  was  summoued  to 
that  awful  trial,  after  which  he  was  to 
receive  the  end  of  "  his  faith,"  even 
"  the  salvation  of  his  soul !"  Who  can 
read,  without  trembling  awe,  his  elo- 
quent description  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment;  "  that  day,"  which,  as  he  says, 
"  will  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat; 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up,"  while  he  adds  this 
impressive  lesson,  "  seeing  then  that 
all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to 
be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  god- 
liness?" And  who  can  contemplate, 
without  affectionate  admiration,  the 
undoubting,  but  unfearing,  certainty 
with  which  he  speaks  of  his  approach- 
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ing  death,  as  foretold  by  our  Lord ; 
** knowing,"  said  he,  "that  shortly  I 
mus^  put  ofT  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  shewed  us?" 
Soon  after  he  had  thus  written,  it  is 
probable  that  he  repaired  to  the  ex- 
"pected  scene  of  his  suffering,  and  met 
his  doom — met  it,  undoubtedly,  as 
became  one  tanght  by  experience,  to 
know  his  own  recurring  weakness, 
admonished  often  by  the  remembrance 
of  that  eye  which  had  once  beamed 
in  mild  reproof  upon  him ;  but  which, 
I  doubt  DOtt  he  beheld  in  the  hour  of 
his  last  trial  and  dying  agonies,  Bxed 
upon  him  with  tender  encouragement 
and  approving  love ;  while,  in  his  clos- 
ing ear,  seemed  once  again  to  sound 
the  welcome  promised  to  the  devoted 
follower  of  the  cross,  "  well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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We,  of  these  latter  days,  cao  see 
the  founder  of  our  religion  only  in  the 
record  of  his  word,  and  hear  him  only 
in  his  ever-eoduring  precepts ;  bat, 
though  we  hear  him  not  externally 
with  our  ears,  he  still  speaks  in  the 
heart  of  us  all,  if  we  will  hut  listen  to 
lus  purifying  voice;  aad  though  the 
look  of  his  reproachful  eye  cannot  be 
]l}^eld  by  us  only  with  our  mental  vi- 
«Dn,  still,  that  eye  is  continually  over 
us;  and  when,  like  the  apostle,  we 
are  tempted  to  feel  too  great  secnnty 
in  our  own  strength,  uid  to  n^lect  to 
implore  the  assistance  which  cometh 
iirom  above,  let  us  recal  the  look  which 
Jesus  gave  to  the  offending  Peter,  and 
remember  that  the  same  eye,  although 
unseen,  is  watching  and  regarding  us 
still. 

Oh!  could  we  ever  lie  even  upon 
what  are  called  trifling  occasions,  if 
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we  once  believed  tbe  certain,  how- 
ever disregarded,  Intlk,  that  the  Lord 
takes  cognizance  of  every  species  of 
falsehood,  and  that  the  eye,  which 
looked  the  apostle  into  shame  and 
agonizing  contrition,  beholds  our  ly- 
ing lips  with  the  same  indignation 
with  which  it  reproved  him,  reminding 
us  that  "  all  liars  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and 
brimstone,"  and  that  without  tbe  city 
of  life  is  "  whosoever  loveth  and  mak- 
eth  a  lie." 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


TIIB  SAllE  SUBJECT  CONTINOBD. 

I  SHALL  not  give  many  individual  JD- 
stances  of  those  whom  even  the  fear 
of  death  has  not  been  able  to  terrify 
into  falsehood,  because  they  were  sup- 
ported in  their  integrity  by  the  fear  of 
God;  but  facts  are  on  record.  The 
history  of  the  primitive  Christians  con- 
tains many  examples  both  of  men  and 
women  whom  neither  threats  nor  bribes 
could  induce  for  a  moment  to  withhold 
or  falsify  the  truth,  or  to  conceal  their 
newly-embraced  opinions,  though  cer- 
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tain  that  torture  and  death  would 
be  the  consequence ; /earless  and  de- 
termined  beings,  who,  though  their 
rulers,  averse  to  puuish  them,  would 
gladly  have  allowed  their  change 
to  pass  unnoticed,  persisted,  like  the 
prophet  Daniel,  openly  to  display  the 
faith  that  was  in  them,  exclaiming  at 
every  interrogatory,  and  in  the  midst 
of  tortures  and  of  death,  "  we  are 
Christians;  we  are  Christians!"  Some 
martyrs  of  more  modem  days.  Ca- 
tholics, as  well  as  Protestants,  have 
borne  the  same  unshaken  testimony  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  religious 
truth ;  but  Latimer,  more  especially, 
was  so  famous  amongst  the  latter,  not 
only  for  the  pureness  of  his  life,  but  for 
the  sincerity  and  goodness  of  his  evan- 
gelical doctrine ;  (which,  since  the  he- 
ginning  of  his  preaching,  had,  in  all 
points,  been  conformable  to  the  teach- 
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uig  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles,)  that 
theveryadverearieaofGod's  truth,  with 
all  their  meaacing  words  and  cruel  im- 
prisoHment,  could  not  withdraw  him 
from  it.  But,  whatsoever  he  had  once 
preached,  he  valiantlydefended  the  same 
before  the  world,  witJumt  Jear  of  aej 
mortal  creature,  although  of  never  so 
greatpowerand  high  authority;  wishing 
and  minding  rather  to  suffer,  not  only 
loss  of  worldly  possessions,  but  of  life, 
than  that  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
truth  of  Christ's  Gospel  should  in  any 
point  be  obscured  or  defaced  through 
him."  Thus  this  eminent  person  ex- 
hibited a  striking  contrast  to  th^ 
fear  of  man,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  lying,  and  all  dissiamhaion;  that 
mean,  grovelling,  and  pernicious  fear, 
which  every  day  is  leading  us  either 
to  disguise  or  withboM  our  real  opini- 
on ;  if  not,  to  be  absolutely  guilty  of 
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Htteriag  falsehood,  and  which  induces 
ns,  but  too  o&en,  to  remain  silent,  and 
inefiective,  even  when  the  oppressed 
and  the  insulted  require  us  to  speak 
in  their  defence,  and  when  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  of  righteousness,  is-  injured 
by  our  silence.  The  eariy  Friends 
-were  exemplary  instances  of  the  power 
of  faith  to  lift  the  Christian  above  all 
fear  of  man;  and  not  only  George  Fox 
himself,  bat  many  of  his  humblest  fol- 
lowers, were  known  to  be  persons 
"  who  would  rather  have  died  tktm 
spoken  a  lie" 

There  was  one  female  Fri«id,  a- 
mongst  others,  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Dyar,  who,  after  undei^oing  some 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  her  reli- 
gioos  tenets  at  Boston,  in  America, 
was  led  to  the  gallows  between  two 
yom^  men,  condemned,  like  herself, 
to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake;  but,. 
H  2 
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having  seen  them  executed,  she  was 
reprieved,  carried  back  to  prison,  and 
then,  being  discharged,  was  permitted 
to  go  to  another  part  of  the  country ; 
but,  apprehending  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
return  to  "  the  bloody  town  of  Boston," 
she  was  summoned  before  the  general 
court.  OnherappearaDcethere,thego- 
vemor,  John  Endicott,  said,  "Are  you 
the  same  Mary  Dyar  that  was  here 
before  ?"  And  it  seems  he  tvas  pre- 
pat-ing  an  evasion  Jbr  her;  there  having 
been  another  of  that  name  returned 
from  Old  England.  But  she  was  so. 
far  from  disguising  the  truth,  that  she 
answered  undauntedly,  "  I  am  the 
same  Mary  Dyar  that  was  here  the  last 
general  court."  The  consequence  was 
jmmediate  imprisonment;  and,  soon 
after,  death. 

But  the  following  narrative,  which,- 
like  the  preceding  one,  is  recorded  in 
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Sewell's  History  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  bears  so  directly  on  the  point 
in  question,  that  [  am  tempted  to  give 
it  to  my  readers  in  all  its  details. 

"  About  the  fore  part  of  this  year, 
if  I  mistake  not,  there  happened  a 
case  at  Edmoiid's-Bury,  which  I  can- 
not well  pass  liy  in  silence ;  viz.  a  cer- 
tain young  woman  was  committed  to 
prison  for  child-murder.  Whilst  she 
was  in  jail,  't  is  said,  William  Beunet, 
a  prisoner  for  conscience'  sake,  came 
to  her,  and  in  discourse  asked  her 
whether,  during  the  course  of  her  life^ 
she  had  not  many  times  transgressed 
i^ainst  her  conscience?  and  whether 
she  had  not  often  thereupon  felt  secret 
checks  and  inward  reproofs,  and  been 
troubled  in  her  mind  because  of  the 
evil  committed ;  and  this  he  did  in 
such  a  convincing  way,  that  she  not 
only  assented  to  what  he  laid  before 
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her,  but  his  discourse  ho  reached  her 
heart,  that  she  came  clearly  to  see, 
that  if  8he  had  not  been  so  stabboni 
and  disobedient  to  those  inwud  re- 
proofs, in  all  probability  she  would 
Bot  hare  come  to  such  a  miserable  fall 
a8  ^e  now  had ;  for  man,  not  desiring 
the  knowledge  of  Grod's  ways,  and 
departing  from  him,  is  left  helpless, 
and  cannot  keep  himself  from  evil, 
though  it  may  be  such  as  formeriy  be 
would  bare  abhorred  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  have  said  with  Hazael, 
"  what !  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing  1"  W.  Ben- 
net  thus  openii^  matters  to  her,  did, 
by  bis  wholesome  admonition,  so  work 
upon  her  mind,  that  she,  who  never 
had  conversed  with  the  Quakers,  and 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  their  doo 
trine,  now  came  to  apprehend  that  it 
was  the  grace  of  God  that  brings  sal- 
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vatioD,  which  she  so  often  had  with- 
stood, and  that  this  grace  had  not  yet 
quite  forsakeo  her,  but  now  made  her 
sensible  of  the  greatness  of  her  trans- 
gresBion.  This  consideration  wrought 
so  powerfully,  that,  from  a  most  griev- 
ous sinner,  she  became  a  true  peni- 
tent; andwidi  hearty  sorrow  she  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  "  that  it  might  please 
him  not  to  hide  his  countenance." 
And  continuing  in  this  state  of  humili- 
ation and  sinc^:^  repentance,  and  peiv 
severing  in  supplication,  she  felt  ia 
time  ease;  and,  giving  heed  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  said  Bennet,  she 
obtained  at  length  to  a  sure  hope  of 
forgiveness  by  the  pi-ecious  blood  of 
the  immaculate  Lamb,  who  died  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Of  this  she 
gave  manifest  proofs  at  her  trial  before 
Judge  Matthew  Hale,  who,  faavii^ 
heard  how  penitent  she  was,  would 
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fain  have  spared  her,  having  on  pur- 
pose caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the 
indictment,  that  she  had  committed 
the  fact  "  wilfully  and  designedly;" 
but  she  being  asked,  according  to  the 
form,  "  guilty  ornot  guilty  ?"  readily 
answered,  "  guilty."  This  astonished 
the  judge,  who  purposely  had  got  the 
■words  "  wilfully  and  designedly"  in- 
serted in  the  indictment ;  that  from 
thence  she  might  find  occasion  to  deny 
the  charge,  and  so  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  therefore  be  told  her  that 
she  seemed  not  duly  to  consider  what 
she  said,  since  it  could  not  well  be 
believed  that  such  a  one  as  she,  who 
it  may  be,  inconsiderately  had  roughly 
.handled  her  child,  should  have  killed 
it  "  wilfully  and  designedly."  Here 
the  judge  opened  a  backdoor  for  her 
to  avoid  the  punishment  of  death. 
But  now  the  fear  of  God  had  got  so 
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much  room  in  her  heart,  that  no  tam- 
pering would  do ;  no  fig-leaves  could 
serve  her  for  a  cover;  for  she  knew 
now  that  this  would  have  been  adding 
BID  to  sin,  and  to  cover  herself  with  a 
covering,  but  not  of  God's  spirit ;  and 
therefore  she  plainly  signitied  to  the 
court  that  indeed  she  had  committed 
the  mischievous  actintendedly,  thereby 
to  hide  her  shame ;  and  that  having 
sinned  thus  grievously,  and  being  af- 
fected now  with  true  repentance,  she 
could  by  no  means  excuse  herself,  but 
was  willing  to  undei^o  the  punishment 
the  law  required ;  and,  therefore,  she 
could  but  acknowledge  herself  guilty, 
since  otherwise  how  could  she  expect 
forgiveness  from  the  Lordl"  This 
undisguised  and  free  confession  being 
spoken  with  a  serious  countenance,  . 
did  so  affect  the  judge  that,  tears  trick- 
ling down  his  cheeks,  he  sorrowfully 
H  3 
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said,  "  Woman  1  such  a  case  as  this 
I  never  met  with  before.  Peiitaps  you, 
who  are  but  young,  and  speak  so 
piously,  as  being  struck  to  the  heart 
with  repentance,  might  yet  do  much 
good  in  the  world  ;  but  now  you  force 
me  so  that,  cr  officio,  I  must  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  against  you,  since 
you  will  admit  of  no  excuse."  Stand- 
ing to  what  she  had  said,  the  judge 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death; 
and  when,  afterward,  she  came  to  the 
place  of  execution,  she  made  a  pathe- 
tical  speech  to  the  people,  exhorting 
the  spectators,  especially  those  of  the 
young,  "  to  hare  the  fear  of  God  be- 
fore their  eyes;  to  give  heed  to  his 
secret  reproofs  for  evil,  and  so  not  to 
grieve  and  resist  the  good  of  the  L.ord, 
which  she  herself  not  having  timely 
minded,  it  had  made  her  rua  on  in 
evil,  and  thus  proceediogfrom  wicked- 
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ness  to  wickedness,  it  bad  brought  her 
to  this  dismal  exit,  fiut,  since  she 
firmly  trusted  to  God's  infinite  mercy, 
nay,  surely  beheved  her  sins,  though 
of  a  bloody  die,  to  be  washed  ofT  by 
the  pure  blood  of  Christ,  she  could 
contentedly  depart  this  life."  Thus 
she  preached  at  the  gallows  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Quakers,  and  gave  heart- 
melting  proofs  that  her  immortal  soul 
was  to  enter  into  Paradise,  as  well  as 
ancientlythatofthethiefon  the  cross." 
The  preceding  chapter  contains  three 
iost^ices  of  martyrdom,  undergooe 
for  the  sake  of  religious  truth,  and 
attended  with  that  animating  publi- 
city which  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
particularly  when  the  sufferers  are 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  society. 

But,  she  who  died,  as  narrated  in 
the  story  given  above,  for  the  cause 
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of  Spontaneous  truth,  and  willingljf  re- 
signed her  life,  rather  than  be  guilty 
of  a  lie  to  save  it,  though  that  lie  was 
considered  by  the  law  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  worbl  at  large,  to  be  no 
lie  at  all ;  this  bright  example  of  what 
a  true  and  lively  faith  can  do  for  us  in 
an  hour  of  strong  temptation,  was  not 
only  a  humble,  guilty  woman,  but  a 
nameless  one  also.  She  was  an  ob- 
scure friendless  individual,  whose 
name  on  earth  seems  to  be  nowhere 
recorded ;  aud,  probably,  no  strong 
interest  was  felt  for  her  disastrous 
death,  except  by  the  preacher  who 
converted  her,  and  by  the  Judge  who 
condemned  her.  This  afflicted  person 
was  also  well  aware  that  the  courage 
with  which  she  met  her  fate,  and  died 
rather  than  utter  a  falsehood,  would 
not  be  cheered  and  honoured  by  an 
anxious  populace,  or  by  the  tearfal 
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farewells  of  mourning  but  admiring 
friends;  she  also  knew  that  her  honest 
avowal  would  brand  her  with  the  odi- 
ous guilt  of  murdering  her  child,  and 
yet  she  persevered  in  her  adherence 
to  the  truth !  Therefore,  I  humbly 
trust  that,  however  inferior  she  may 
appear,  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow- 
mortals,  to  martyrs  of  a  loftier  and 
more  important  description,  this  will- 
ing victim  of  what  she  thought  her 
duty,  offered  as  acceptable  a  sacri6ce 
as  theirs,  in  the  eyes  of  her  Judge  and 
her  Redeemer. 

No  doubt,  as  I  before  observed, 
the  history  of  both  public  and  pti- 
vate  life  may  afford  many  more  ex- 
amples of  equal  reverence  for  truth, 
derived  from  religious  motives;  but, 
as  the  foregoing  instance  was  more 
immediately  before  me,  1  was  in- 
duced togive  it  as  an  apt  illustration  of 
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the  precept  which  I  wish  to  enforce. 
The  few,  and  not  the  many,  are 
calted  upon  to  earn  the  honours  of 
pubHc  martyrdom,  and  to  shine  like 
stars  iu  the  firmament  of  distant  days ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  few  of  us  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  telling  great 
and  wicked  falsehoods.  But,  as  it 
is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  Hltle  daiUf  trials  of 
life,  than  great  calamities,  because  we 
summon  up  all  our  spiritual  and  moral 
strength  to  resist  the  latter,  but  often 
do  not  feel  it  to  be  a  necessary  duty 
to  bear  the  former  with  meekness  and 
resignation;  so  is  it  more  difficult  to 
overcome  and  resist  temptations  to 
every-day  lying  and  deceit,  thaD  to 
falsehoods  of  a  worse  description; 
since,  while  these  little  lies  often  steal 
on  us  unawares,  and  take  'us  unpre- 
pared, we  know  them  to  be  so  tri- 
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TJal,  that  they  escape  notice,  and  to  be 
so  to/^a/ei/,  that  even,  if  detected,  they 
will  not  incur  repi-oof.  Still,  I  must 
again  and  again  repeat  the  burden  of 
my  song,  that  mom/ re^u/f,  which,  how- 
ever weakly  I  may  have  performed 
my  task,  I  have  laboured  incessautly, 
through  the  wholeof  my  work,  to  draw, 
and  to  illustrate ;  namely,  that  this 
litHe  and  tolerated  lying,  as  well  as 
great  and  reprobated  falsehood,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  serious  Christian,  and  sinful  in 
the  eyes  of  the  God  of  Truth ;  that, 
in  the  daily  recurring  temptation  to 
deceive,  our  only  security  is  to  lift  up 
our  soul,  in  secret  supplication,  to  be 
preserved  faithful  in  the  hour  of  dan* 
ger,  and  always  to  remember,  with- 
out any  qudHfication  of  the  monitory 
wordsr  that "  lying  lips  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord," 
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CONCLUSION. 


I  SHALL  now  give  a  summary  of  the 
didactic  part  of  these  observations  on 
lying,  and  the  principles  which,  with 
much  fearfidnessand  humility,  I  have 
ventured  to  lay  down. 

I  have  stated,  that  if  there  be  no 
other  tnie  detiuition  of  lying  than  an 
intention  to  deceive,  withholding  the 
truth,  with  sucb  an  intention,  partakes 
as  much  of  the  nature  of  falsehood  as 
direct  hes;  and  that,  therefore,  lies 
are  of  two  natures,  active  and  pas- 
sive ;  or,  iu  other  words,  direct  and 
indirect. 

That  a  PASSIVE  LIE  is  equally  as 
irreconcileable  to  moral  principles  as 
an  active  one. 
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That  the  lies  of  vanity  are  of  an 
active  and  passive  nature;  and  that, 
tboagh  we  are  tempted  to  be  guilty  of 
the  former,  our  temptations  to  the 
latter  are  stronger  still. 

That  many,  who  would  shrink  with 
moral  disgust  from  committing  the 
latter  species  of  falsehood,  are  apt  to 
remain  silent  when  their  vanity  is  gra- 
tified, without  any  overt  act  of  deceit 
on  their  part ;  and  are  contented  to- 
let  the  flattering  representation  remain 
uncontradicted. 

That  this  disingenuous  passiveness 
belongs  to  that  common  species  of 
falsehood,  withholding  the  truth. 

That  lying  is  a  common  vice,  and 
the  habit  of  it  so  insensibly  acquired, 
that  many  persons  violate  the  truth, 
without  being  conscious  that  it  is  a 
sin  to  do  so,  and  even  look  on  dex- 
terity in  white  lying,  as  it  is  called,  as  a 
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thing  to  be  proud  of;  but,  that  it  were 
well  to  consider  whether,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  liberty  to  lie  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, we  do  not  weaken  our  power  to 
resist  temptation  to  utter  falsehoods 
which  may  be  dar^erous,  in  their  re- 
sults, to  our  own  wellrbeing,  and  that 
of  others. 

That,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  vio- 
late the  truth,  that  is,  decdve  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  who  can  say  where 
this  self-indulgence  will  subnoit  to  be 
bounded? 

That  those  who  learn  to  resist  the 
daily  temptation  to  tell  what  are 
deemed  trivial  and  iunncent  lies,  will 
be  better  able  to  withstand  allure- 
ments to  serious  and  important  devi- 
ations from  truth. 

That  the  lies  of  flattery  ttre, 
generally  speaking,  not  only  unprin- 
cipled, but  offensive. 
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That  there  are  few  persons  with 
■whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  as  flat- 
terers by  system  and  habit. 

That  the  view  taken  by  the  flatterer 
of  the  penetration  of  the  flattered  is 
often  erroneous.  That  the  really  in- 
telligent are  usually  aware  to  how 
much  praise  and  admiration  they  are 
entitled,  be  it  encomium  on  their  per- 
sonal or  mental  qualifications. 

That  the  lie  of  feab  springs  irpm 
the  want  of  moral  courage;  and  that^ 
as  this  defect  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  any  class  or  age,  the  result  of  it, 
that  fear  of  man,  which  prompts  to  the 
lie  of  fear,  must  be  universal. 

That  some  lies,  which  are  thought 
to  be  LIBS  OF  BENEVOLENCE,  are  not 
80  in  reality,  but  may  be  resolved  into 
lies  of  fear,  being  occasioned  by  a 
dread  of  losing  favour  by  speaking  the 
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truth,  and  oot  by  real  kiDdness  of 
heart. 

That  the  daily  lying  and  deceit  to- 
lerated in  society,  and  which  are 
generally  declared  necessary  to  pre- 
serve good-will,  and  avoid  offence  to 
the  self-love  of  others,  are  the  result  of 
false,  not  real,  benevolence, — for  that 
those  who  practise  it  the  most  to  their 
acquaintances  when  present,  are  only 
too  apt  to  make  detracting  observa- 
tioDS  on  them  when  they  are  out  of 
sight. 

That  true  benevolence  would  en- 
sure, not  destroy,  the  existence  of  sin- 
cerity, as  those  who  cultivate  the  be- 
nevolent affections  always  see  the 
good  qualities  of  their  acquaintance  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  throw  their 
defects  into  shade;  that,  consequently, 
they  need  not  shrink  from  speaking 
truth  on  all  occasions.  That  the  kind- 
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tiesH  which  prompts  to  erroneous  con- 
duct cannot  long  continue  to  bear 
even  a  remote  connection  with  real 
benevolence ;  that  unprincipled  bene- 
volence soon  (legeaerates  into  malevo* 
lence. 

That,  if  those  who  possess  good 
sease  wou]d  use  it  as  zealously  to  re- 
move obslacles  in  the  way  of  sponta- 
neoua  truth,  as  they  do  to  justify  them- 
selves in  the  practice  of  falsehood,  the 
difficulty  of  always  speaking  the  truth 
would  ill  time  vanish. 

That  the  lie  of  convenience — 
namely,  the  order  to  servants  to  say, 
'*  not  at  home,"  that  is,  teaching  them 
to  lie  for  our  convenience,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  teaching  them  to  lie  for 
their  own,  whenever  the  temptation 
offers. 

That  those  masters  and  mistresses 
who  show  their  domesticks,  that  they 
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do  not  tbemsehes  valae  truth,  and 
thns  render  the  consciences  of  the  lat- 
ter callous  to  it6,requiriiigs,  deprive 
theiDBelves  of  all  right  and  chance  of 
having  servants  worthy  of  confidence, 
d^rade  their  own  characters  also  ia 
their  opinions,  and  incur  an  awftil 
g^itt  hy  endangering  their  servants' 
well-beiog  here,  and  hereafter. 

That  husbands  who  employ  tbar 
wives,  and  wives  their  husbands,  and 
that  parents  who  employ  their  chfld- 
ren  to  utter  for  them  the  lies  of  con- 
venience, have  no  right  to  be  ai^ry,  or 
surprised  if  their  wedded  or  parental 
confidence  be  afterwards  painfully 
abused,  since  they  have  tai^ht  tfaeir 
families  the  habit  of  deceit,  by  en- 
couraging them  in  the  practice  of  what 
they  call  itmocent  white  lying. 

That  LIES  OF  INTEREST  are  some- 
times more  excusable,  and  less  ofifens- 
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tve  than  others,  but  are  'disgusting 
when  told  by  those  whom  conscious 
indepeRdence  preserves  from  any  strong 
temptatitm  to  violate  truth. 

That  LIES  OF  FIRST-RATE  MALIG- 
NITY, namely,  lies  intended  wilfully 
to  destroy  the  reputation  of  men  and 
women,  are  less  irequent  than  false- 
hoods of  any  other  description,  because 
the  arm  of  the  Uw  defends  reputations. 

That,  notwithstanding,  theie  are 
many  persons,  worn  both  in  body  and 
mind  by  the  consciousness  of  being 
the  object  of  calumnies  and  sn^iciens 
which  they  have  not  the  power  to 
combat,  who  steal  broken-hearted  in- 
to their  graves,  thankftil  for  the  sum- 
mons of  death,  and  hoping  to  iind  re- 
fuge from  the  injustice  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  bosom  of  their  Sa- 
viour. 

That  against  lies  of  segoni>-satb 
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MALIGNITY  the  law  holds  out  no  pro- 
tection. 

That  they  spring  from  the  spirit  of 
detraction,  and  cannot  be  exceeded 
io  hase  and  petty  treachery. 

That  LIES  OF  REAL   BENEVOLENCE, 

though  the  naost  amiable  and  respect- 
able of  all  lies,  are,  notwithstanding, 
,  objectionable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
told. 

That,  to  deceive  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  is  a  dereliction  of  principle 
which  not  even  benevolence  can  ex* 
cuse;  since,  who  shall  venture  to  as- 
sert that  a  deliberate  and  wilful  false- 
hood is  justifiable'? 

That,  withholding  the  truth  with  re 
gard  to  the  character  of  a  servant, 
a2ias,the  passive  lie  of  benevolence,  iH 
a  pernicious  and  reprehensible  cus- 
tom ;  that,  if  benevolent  lo  the  hired, 
it  is  malevolent  to  the  person  hiring, 
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and  may  be  fatal  to  the  person  so 
favoured. 

That  the  masters  and  mistresses 
who  thus  perform  what  they  call  a 
benevolent  action,  at  the  expense  of 
sincerity,  often,  no  doubt,  find  their 
sin  visited  on  their  own  heads ;  be- 
cause, if  servtots  know  that,  owing  to 
the  lax  morality  of  their  employers, 
their  faults  will  not  receive  their  pro- 
per punishment,  that  is,  disclosure, 
when  they  are  turned  away, — one  of 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  behave 
well  is  removed,  since,  those  are  not 
likely  to  abstain  from  sin,  who  are 
sure  that  they  shall  sin  with  impunity. 

That  it  would  be  real  benevo- 
lence to  tell,  and  not  to  withhold,  the 
whole  truth  on  such  occasions;  be- 
cause, as  those  who  hire  servants  so 
erroneously  befriended,  may,  from  ig- 
norance of  their  besetting  sins,  put 
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temptations  in  their  way  to   repeat 
their  fault ;  and  may  thereby  expose 
them  to  incur,  some  day  or  other,  the 
■   sevCTest  penalty  of  the  law. 

That  it  is  wrong,  however  bene- 
Tolently  meant,  to  conceal  the  whole 
extent  of  a  calamity  from  an  afflict- 
ed person,  not  only  because  it  shews 
a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
and  implies  that  he  is  not  a  fit  judge 
of  the  proper  degree  of  trial  to  be  in- 
flicted on  his  creatures,  but,  because 
it  is  a  withholding  (^  the  trtUk  with  an 
intention  to  deceive,  and  that  such  a 
practice  is  not  only  wrong,  but  inex- 
pedient; as  we  may  thereby  stand  be- 
tween the  sufferer  and  the  consolation 
which  mighthavebeenaffordedin  some 
cases  by  the  very  nature  and  intensity 
of  the  blow  inflicted ;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause such  concealment  is  seldom  ul- 
timately successful,   since  the  truth 
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comes  out,  usually,  in  the  end,  aud 
when  the  sufferer  is  not  so  welt  able 
to  bear  it. 

That  LIES  OF  WANTONNESS,  are  Ites 
which  are  often  told  for  no  other  mo- 
tive than  to  shew  the  utterer's  total 
contempt  for  truth ;  and- that  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  amendment  of  such  per- 
sons, since  they  thus  sin  from  a  de- 
praved fondness  for  speaking,  and  in- 
venting falsehood. 

That  dress  affords  good  illustra- 
tions of  PRACTICAL  LIES. 

That  if  false  hair,  false  bloom, 
false  eyebrows,  and  other  artificial 
aids  to  the  appearance,  are  so  well 
Contrived,  that  they  seem  palpably  in- 
tended to  pass  for  natural  beauties, 
then  do  these  aids  of  dress  partake  of 
the  vicious  nature  of  other  lying. 

That  the  medical  man  who  desires 

his  servant  to  call  him  out  of  church, 

N  2 
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or  from  a  party,  when  he  is  not  waated, 
in  order  to  give  him  the  appearance 
of  the  great  business  which  he  has 
not,-  and  the  author  who  makes  bis 
publisher  put  second  and  third  edition 
before  a  work  of  which,  perhaps,  even 
the^rsf  is  not  wholly  sold,  are  also- 
guilty  of  PBACTICAI.  LIES. 

That  the  practical  lies  most  fatal  to 
others,  are  those  acted  by  men  who, 
when  in  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy, 
launch  out  into  increased  splendour 
of  living,  in  order  to  obtain  further 
credit,  by  inducing  an  opinion  that 
they  are  rich. 

That  another  pernicious  praetieai 
lie  is  acted  by  boys  and  girls  at  school, 
who  employ  their  schoolfellows  to  do 
exercises  for  them ;  or  who  themselves 
do  them  for  others ;  that,  by  this 
means,  children  become  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  deceit  as  soon  aa 
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they  enter  a  public  school ;  and  thus 
is  counteracted  the  effect  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  spontaneous  truth  which  they 
may  have  learnt  at  home. 

That  lying  is  mischievous  and  im- 
politic, because  it  destroys  confidence, 
that  best  charm  and  only  cement  of 
society ;  and  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  our  acquaintances,  or 
expect  to  be  believed  ourselves,  when 
we  or  they  have  once  been  detected 
in  falsehood. 

That  speaking  the  truth  does  not 
imply  a  necessity  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one.  That  offensive,  or 
home  truths,  should  never  be  volun- 
teered, though  one  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  truth  must  be  spoken 
when  called/or. 

That  often  the  temporary  wound 
given  by  us,  on  principle,  to  the  self- 
love  of  others,  may  be  attended  with 
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lasting  benefit  to  them,  and  bene- 
volence in  reality  be  not  wounded, 
but  gratified;  since  the  truly  bene- 
volent can  always  find  a  balm  for  the 
wounds  which  duty  obliges  them  to 
inflict. 

That,  were  the  utterance  of  spon- 
taneous truth  to  become  a  general 
principle  of  action  in  society,  no  one 
would  dareto  put  such  questions  con- 
cerning their  defects  as  I  have  enum- 
erated ;  therefore  the  difficulty  of  al- 
ways speaking  truth  would  be  almost 
annihilated. 

That  those  who,  in  the  presence  of 
their  acquaintance,  make  mortifying 
observations  on  their  personal  defects, 
or  wound  their  self-love  in  any  other 
way,  are  not  actuated  by  the  love  of 
truth,  but  that  their  sincerity  is  the 
result  of  coarseness  of  mind,  and  of  the 
meamcisb  to  ittfiict  pain. 


CONCLUSION.  2(1 

That  all  human  beings  are,  in  their 
closets,  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  truth  to  the  interests  of  society, 
though  few,  comparatively,  think  the 
practice  binding  on  them,  when  acting 
in  the  busy  scene  of  the  world. 

That  we  must  wonder  still  less  at 
the  little  shame  attached  to  white  ly- 
ing, when  we  see  it  sanctioned  in  the 
highest  assemblies  in  the  kingdom. 
.  That,  in  the  heatof  political  debate, 
in  either  house  of  parliament,  offence 
is  given  and  received,  and  the  unavoid- 
able consequence  is  thought  to  be 
apology,  or  duel ;  that  the  necessity 
of  either  is  obviated  only  by  lying, 
the  offender  being  at  length  induced  to 
declare  that  by  black  he  did  not  mean 
black,  but  white,  and  the  offended 
says,  "  enough — I  am  satisfied." 

That  the  supposed  necessity  of  thus 
making  apologies,  in  the  language  of 
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falsehood,  is  much  to  be  deplored; 
aod  that  the  language  of  truth  might 
be  used  with  equal  effect. 

That,  if  the  ofleader  and  ofieoded 
frere  married  men,  the  former  might 
declare,  that  he  would  not,  for  any 
worldly  consideration,  run  the  risk  of 
making  his  own  wife  a  widow,  and 
his  own  children  fatherless,  nor  those 
of  any  other  man;  and  that  he  was 
also  withheld  by  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill." 

That,  though  there  might  be  many 
heroes  present  on  such  an  occasion, 
whose  heads  were  bowed  down  with 
'  the  weight  of  their  laurels,  the  man 
who  could  thus  speak  and  act  against 
the  bloody  custom  of  the  world  would 
be  a  greater  hero,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  as  he  would  he  made  superi- 
or to  the  fear  of  man,  hy  fear  (tfGod. 
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That  some  persons  say,  that  they 
have  lied  so  as  to  deceive,  with  an  air 
of  complacency,  as  if  vain  of  their  de- 
ceptive art,  adding  "  but  it  was  only 
a  white  lie,  you  know;"  as  if,  there- 
fore, it  was  no  lie  at  alt. 

That  it  is  common  to  hear  even  the 
pious  and  the  moral  assert  that  a  de- 
viation from  truth,  or  a  withholding  of 
the  truth,  ie  sometimes  absol^itely  ne- 


That  persons  who  thus  reason,  if 
asked  whether,  while  repeating  the 
commandment,  "  thou  shalt  not  steal," 
they  may,  nevertheless,  pilfer  in  some 
small  degree,  would,  undoubtedly, 
answer  in  the  negative ;  yet,  that  white 
lying  is  as  much  an  infringement  of 
the  moral  law  as '  little  pilfering  is  of 
the  commandment  not  to  steal. 

That  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give 
extracts  from  many  powerful  writers, 
N  3 
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in  corroboratioD  of  my  own  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  lying. 

That,  if  asked  why  I  have  taken  so 
much  trouble  to  prove  what  no  one 
ever  doubted,  I  reply,  that  I  have 
done  so  in  order  to  force  on  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers  that  not  one  of 
these  writers  mentions  any  allowed 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  truth ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  their  opinion  that 
no  mental  reservation  is  to  be  permit- 
ted on  special  occasions. 

That  the  principle  of  truth  is  an 
immutable  principle,  or  it  is  of  no  nse 
as  a  guard  to  morals. 

That  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  and 
desired,  that  the  day  may  come,  when 
it  shall  be  as  dishonourable  to  com- 
mit the  slightest  breach  of  veracity 
as  to  pass  counterfeit  shillings. 

That  Dr.  Hawkesworth  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  liar  is  universally  abao- 
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doped  and  despised;  for,  although  we 
dismiss  the  servant  whu»e  habit  of 
lying  offends  i^,  we  never  refuse  to 
associate  with  the  liar  of  rank  and 
opulence. 

That,  though,  ^s  he  says,  the  im- 
putation of  a  lie  is  an  insult  for  which 
life  only  can  atone,  the  man  who 
would  thus  fatally  resent  it  does  not 
even  reprove  the  lie  of  convenience  in 
his  wife  or  child,  and  is  often  guilty  of 
it  himself. 

That  the  lying  order  given  to  a  ser- 
vant entails  consequences  of  a  mis- 
chievous nature ;  that  it  lowers  the  ' 
standard  of  truth  in  the  person  who 
receives  it,  towersrthe  persons  who 
give  it,  and  deprives  the  latter  of  their 
best  claim  to  their  servants'  respect; 
namely,  a  conviction  of  their  moral 

SUPEHIORITY. 

That  the  .account  given,  by  Bos- 
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well,  of  JohDson's  regard  to  truth, 
furnishes  us  with  a  better  argument 
for  it  than  is  afforded  by  the  best  moral 
fictions. 

That,,  if  Johnson  could  always  speak 
the  truth,  others  can  do  the  same ;  as 
it  does  not  require  his  force  of  intel- 
lect to  enable  us  to  be  sincere. 

That,  if  it  be  asked  what  would  be 
gained  by  always  speaking  the  truth ; 
I  answer,  that  the  individuals  so  speak- 
ing would  acquire  the  involuntary  con- 
fidence and  reverence  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

That  the  consciousness  of  truth  and 
ingenuousness  gives  a  radiance  to  the 
countenance,  and  a  charm  to  the  man- 
ner, which  no  other  quality  of  mind 
can  equally  bestow. 

That  the  contrast  to  this  picture 
must  be  familiar  to  the  memory  of 
every  one. 
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That  it  is  a  delightful  sensation  to 
feel  and  inspire  confidence. 

That  it  is  delightful  to  know  that 
we  have  friends  on  whom  we  can  al- 
"ways  rely  for  honest  Counsel  and  in- 
genuous reproof.' 

That  it  is  an  ambition  worthy  of 
thinking  beings  to  endeavour  to  qualify 
ourselves,  and  those  whom  we  love, 
to  be  such  friends  as  these. 

That  ifeachindividual  family  would 
resolve  to  a.void  every  species  of  false- 
hood, whether  authorized  by  custom  or 
not,  the  example  would  soon  spread. 

That  nothing  is  impossible  to  zeal 
and  enterprise. 

That  there  is  a  river  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  flow  over  the  imparities  of 
falsehood  and  dissimulation  in  the 
world,  is  powerful  enough  to  wash 
them  all  away;  since  it  flows  from  the 

FOUNTAIN  OF  EVER-LIVING  WATERS. . 
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That  the  poweriul  writers,  from 
whom  I  have  given  extracts,  have 
treated  the  subject  of  truth  as  ntoral- 
isls  only;  and  have,  therefore,  kept 
out  of  sight  the  only  mre  motive  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  lie ;   namely, 

OBEDIEKCE  TO  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

That  the  moral  man  may  utter  spon- 
taneous truth  on  all  occasions ;  but, 
the  religious  man,  if  be  acts  consist- 
ently, must  do  so. 

That,  both  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament abound  in  facts  and  texts  to 
prove  how  odious  the  sin  of  lying  is 
in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty;  as  I 
have  shown  in  several  quotations  from 
Scripture  to  that  effect. 

That,  as  no  person  has  a  right  to 
resent  being  called  a  sloven  who  goes 
about  in  a  stained  garment,  though 
that  stain  be  a  single  one;  so  that 
person  who  indulges  in  any  one  spe- 
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cies  of  lie  cannot  declare,  with  just- 
ice, that  lie  deserves  not  the  name  of 
liar. 

That  the  all-powerful  Beipg  who 
has  said  *'  as  is  our  day,  our  strength 
shall  be,"  still  lives  to  hear  the  prayer 
of  all  who  call  on  Him,  aod  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  will ."  strengthen 
them  out  of  Ziou." 

That,  in  all  other  times  of  dangei', 
the  believer  supplicates  filii  help,  but 
few  persons  thiuk~  of  praying  to  be 
preserved  from  little  lying,  though  the 
Lord  has  not  revealed  to  us  what 
species  of  lying  he  tolerates,  and  what 
he  reproves. 

That,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  speak  the  truth  always, 
whenpersons  are  powerfully  influenced 
by  religious  motives.  I  admit  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  it,  and  have  given 
the  conduct  of  some  distinguished  re- 
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ligioiis  characters  as  illuBtrations  of 
the  difficulty. 

That  other  instaoces  have  been 
stated,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  power 
of  religious  motives  on  some  minds  to 
induce  undaunted  utterance  of  the 
truth,  even  when  death  was  the  sure 
consequence. 

That  temptations  to  tittle  lying  are 
far  more  common  than  temptations  to 
great  and  .important  lies ;  that  they 
are  far  more  difficult  to  resist,  because 
tjiieycome  upon  us  daily  and  unawares, 
and  because  we  know  that  we  may 
utter  white  lies  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion ;  and,  if  detected,  without  any 
risk  of  being  disgraced  by  them  in  the 
eyes  of  others. 

That,  notwithstanding,  they  are 
equally,  with  great  lies,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  "  watchful  unto  prayer," 
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when  we  are  tempted  to  commit  them. 

I  conclude  this  summary  by  again 
conjuriug  my  readers  to  reflect  that 
there  is  no  moral  difBculty,  however 
great,  which  coueage,  zeal,  and  peb- 
SEVEBANCE,  Will  DOt  enable  them  to 
overcome ;  and,  never,  probably,  was 
there  a  period,  in  the  history  of  man, 
when  those  qualities  seemed  more  suc- 
cessfully called  into  action  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

Never  was  there  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  general  society 
on  the  principles  of  truth,  than  that 
now  a£forded  by  the  enlightened  plan 
of  educating  the  infant  population 
of  these  United  Kingdoms. 

There  is  one  common  ground  on 
which  the  most  sceptical  philoso- 
pher and  the  most  serious  Christian 
meet,  and  cordially  agree;  namely, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the   omnipotence 
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of  motives.  They  differ  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  motires  to  be  applied 
to  hiimao  actions;  the  one  approv- 
ing of  moral  motives  alone,  the  other 
advocating  the  propriety  of  giving  re- 
'  ligiouB  ones. 

But,  those  motives  only  caa  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  n^aut  mind  which 
it  is  able  to  imderstand  ;  and  they  are, 
chiefly,  the  hope  of  regard  for  obe- 
dience, and  the  dread  of  punishment 
lor  disobedience.  But,  these  motives 
are  all-sufficient;  therefore,  even  at 
the  earliest  period  of  life,  a  love  of 
truth  and  an  abhorence  of  lying  may 
be  inculcated  with  the  greatest  sac* 
cess.  Moreover,  habit,  that  best  of 
friends,  or  worst  of  foes,  according  to 
the  direction  given  to  its  power,  may 
form  an  impregnable  barrier  to  defend 
the  pupils  thus  trained,  against  the 
allurements  of  falsehood. 
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-  Children  taught  to  tell  the  truth  from 
the  motive  of  fear  and  of  hope,  and 
from  the  force  of  habit,  will  be  so  well 
prepared  to  admit  and  profit  by  the 
highest  motives  to  do  bo,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  unfolded  to  their  minds, 
that,  when  they  are  removed  to  other 
schools,  as  they  advance  in  life,  they 
will  be  found  to  abhorevery  descrip- 
tion of  lying  and  deceit;  and  thus  the 
cause  of  spontaneous  truth  and  general 
education  will  go  forward,  progr^ss- 
ii^  and  prospering  together. 

Nor  can  the  mere  moralist,  or  the 
man  of  the  world,  be  blind  to  the  be- 
nefit which  would  accrue  to  them, 
were  society  to  be  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  truth  aud  of  sincerity.  If  our 
servants,  a  race  of  persons  on  whom 
much  of  our  daily  comfort  depends, 
are  trained  up  in  habits  of  truth,  do- 
mestic confidence  and  security  will 
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be  the  happy  result ;  and  we  shall  no 
longer  hear  the  common  complaint 
of  their  lies  and  dishonesty ;  and, 
the  parents  who  feel  the  value  of 
truth  in  their  domesticks,  will,  doubt- 
less, take  care  to  teach  their  children 
those  habits  which  have  bad  power 
to  raise  even  their  inferiors  in  the  scale 
of  utility  and  of  moral  excellence. 
Whereare the  worldlings  who,  in  such 
a  state  of  society,  would  venture  to 
pereevere  in  what  they  now  deem  ne- 
cessary  white  lying,  when  the  lady  may 
be  shamed  into  truth  by  the  refusal  of 
her  waiting-maid  to  utter  the  lie  re- 
quired ;  aud  the  gentleman  may  learn 
to  feet  the  meanness  of  falsehood, 
abas,  of  the  LIE  OF  CONVENIENCE,  by 
the  respectful,  but  firm,  resistance  to 
utter  it  of  his  valet-de-cbambre  ?  Bat, 
if  the  minds  of  the  poor  and  the  labor- 
ious, who  must  always  form  the  most 
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extensive  part  of  the  community,  are 
formed  in  infancy  to  the  practice  of 
moral  virtue,  the  happiness,  safety, 
and  improvement,  of  the  higher  classes 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  thereby  secured. 
As  the  lofty  heads  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  rendered  able  to  resist  the 
power  of  the  storm  and  the  wbirlvnod, 
through  successive  ages,  by  the  extent 
of  their  bases,  and  by  the  soundness 
and  strength  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  constructed,  so,  the  conti- 
nued security,  and  the  very  existence, 
perhaps,ofthehigherorder8  in  society, 
may  depend  on  the  extended  moral 
teaching  and  sound  principles  of  the 
lowest  orders ;  for  treachery  and  con- 
spiracy, with  their  results,  rebellion 
^id  assassination,  are  not  likely  to  be 
the  crimes  of  those  who  have  been 
taught  to  practise  truth  and  openness 
in  all  their  dealings,  on  the  ground 
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of  MORAL  ORDER,  and  of  obedicDce  to 

the  WILL  OF  GOD. 

Bat,  it  is  the  bomuleo  duty  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  great  to  maiotain  their 
guperiority  of  mind  and  morals,  as  well 
as  that  of  wealth  and  situation.  I  be- 
seech them  to  remember  that  it  will  al- 
ways be  their  place  to  give  and  not  to 
Ja/ce  example;  and  they  must  be  care- 
ful, in  a  race  of  morality,  to  be  neither 
outstripped,  nor  overtaken  by  their 
inferiors.  They  must  also  believe,  in 
order  to  render  their  efforts  saccess- 
ful,  that,  although  morality  without  re- 
ligion is,  comparatively,  weak,  yet, 
when  these  are  oombined,  they  are 
strong  enough  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles. 

Lying  is  a  sin  which  tempts  us  on 
every  side,  but  is  most  to  be  dreaded 
when  it  allures  us  iu  the  shape  of  white 
lies :  for  against  these,  as  1  have  before 
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observed,  tve  are  not  on  our  guard; 
and,  instead  of  looking  on  tbem  as 
enemies,  we  consider  tbem  as  friends. 

Black  lies,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
are  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  which  we 
rarely  see ;  and,  which  when  seen,  we 
know  that  we  must  instantly  avoid  : 
but  white  lies  approach  us  in  the  plea- 
sing shape  of  necessary  courtesies  and 
imutcent  self-defence. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  them  to  re- 
member that,  if  they  believe  in  the 
records  of  holy  writ,  they  can  thence 
derive  sufficient  motives  to  enable  tbem 
to  tell  spontaneous  truth,  in  defiance 
of  the  sneers  of  the  world,  and  of  "  evil 
and  good  report." 

That  faitb  in  a  life  to  come,  <;on- 
nected  with  a  close  dependence  on 
divine  grace,  will  give  them  power  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  their  own 
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bondage  of  comiptioa,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  purificatioD  of  others. 
For,  ChristiaDS  possess  what  Archi- 
medes wanted ;  they  have  anotlur 
sphere  on  which  to  fix  their  hold ;  and, 
by  that  means,  can  be  enabled  to  move, 
to  influeDce,  and  to  benefit  tbis  pres«if 
world  of  transitory  enjoyments;  a 
world  which  is  in  reality  safe  and 
.precious  to  those  alone  who  "use it, 
without  abusing  it,  and  who  are  ev^ 
looking  beyond  it  "  to  a  building  of 
God,  a  home  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 


•dbgS.  WiOm,  Ufftr  Hagmaritl-y„rmti. 
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